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PREFACE. 


ce a Mh ac a Rac RR a ana 


Tat matter contained in these two volumes is the result 
of the archeological survey which I conducted during four 
consecutive years from 1562 to 1865. The object of this 
survey cannot be better stated than in the memorandum 
which I laid before Lord Canning in November 1861, and 
which led to my immediate appointment as Archmwological 
Surveyor to the Government of India, as notified in the 
following minute : 


Minute by the Right Hon'ble the Governor Geyeran or Ismiu 
in Council on the Antiquities of Upper Indiax—dated 22nd 
January 1862, 


** In November last, when at Allahabad, I had some com- 
munications with Colonel A. Cunningham, then the Chief 
Engineer of the North-Western Provinces, regarding an 
investigation of the archmological ramains of Upper India. 

“It is impossible to pass through that part,—or indeed, 
so far as my experience goes any part—of the British ter- 
ritories in India without being struck by the neglect with 
which the greate: portion of the architectural remains, and 
of the traces of by-gone civilization have been treated, 
though many of these, and some which have had least 
notice, are full of beauty and interest. 

“By ‘neglect’ I do not mean only the omission to 
restore them, or even to arrest their decay; for this would 
be a task which, in many cases, would require an expendi- 
ture of labour and money far greater than any Government 
of India could reasonably bestow upon it. 

“But so far as the Government is concerned, there has 
been neglect of a much cheaper duty,—that of investigat- 
ing and placing on record, for the instruction of future 
generations, many particulars that might still be rescued 
from oblivion, and throw light upon the early history of 
‘Eugland’s great dependency; a history which, as time moves 
on, as the country becomes more easily accessible and 
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traversable, and as Englishmen are led to give more thoi ght 
to India than such as barely suffices to hold it and gowern 
it, will assuredly oecupy, more and more, the attention of 
the intelligent and enquiring classes in Kuropean countri2s. 


“Tt will not be to our credit, as an enlightened ruling 
power, if we continue to allow such fields of investigation, 
us the remains of the old Buddhist capital in Behar, the 
vast ruins of Kanouj, the plains round Delhi, studded with 
ruins more thickly than even the Campagna of Rome, and 
inany others, to remain without more examination than they 
have hitherto received. Every thing that has hitherto been 
done in this way has been done by private persons, imper- 
feetly and without system, It is impossible not to feel that 
there are European Governments, which, if they had held 
our rule in India, would not have allowed this to be said. 


“It is true that in 1844, on a representation from the 
Royal Asiatie Society, and in 1847, in accordance with 
detailed suggestions from Lord Hardinge, the Court of 
Directors gave a liberal sanction to certain arrangements for 
examining, delineating, and recording some of the chief 
antiquities of India. But for one reason or another, mainly 
perhaps owing to the officer entrusted with the task having 
other work to do, and owing to his early death, very little 
seems to have resulted from this endeavour. A few drawings 
of antiquities, and some remains, were transmitted to the 
India House, and some 15'or 20 papers were contributed by 
Major Kittoe and Major Cunningham to the Journals of 
the Asiatic Society; but, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, the scheme J ie to have been lost sight of within 
two or three years of its adoption. 


“ T enclose a memorandum drawn up by Colonel Cunning- 
ham, who has, more than any other officer on this side of 
India, made the antiquities of the country his study, and 
who has here sketched the course of roceeding which a 
more complete and systematic srohasclopical investigation 
should, in his opinion, take. 

_ “I think it good,—and none the worse for be ing a begin- 
ning on a moderate scale, It willcertainly cost very little 
in itself, and will commit the Government to no fature or 
"nforeseen expense, For it does not contemplate the sperd-- 
ing of any money upon repairs and preservation. This 
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when done at all, should be done upon a separate and full 
consideration of any case which may seem to claim it. 
What is aimed at is an accurate deseription,—illustrated 
by plans, messurements, drawings or photographs, and by 
copies of inscriptions,—of such remains as most deserte 
notice, with the history of them so far as it may be trace- 
able, and a record of traditions that are retained regard- 
ing them. 

‘* T propose that the work be entrusted to Colonel Cun- 
ningham, with the understanding that it continue during 
the present and the following cold season, by which time a 
fair judgment of its utility and interest may be formed. 
It may then be persevered in, and expanded, or otherwise 
dealt with as may seem good at the time. 

« Colonel Cunningham should receive Rs. 450 a month, 
with Rs. 250 when in the field to defray the cost of making 
surveys and measurements, and of other mechanical assist- 
ance. If something more should be necessary to obtain 
the services of a native subordinate of the Medica! or Public 
Works Department, competent to take photographic views, 


it should be given. 

‘Tt would be premature to determine how the results of 
Colonel Guuningeatt's labours should be dealt with; but 
whilst the Government would of course retain 4 proprietary 
right in them for its own purposes, I recommend that the 
interests of Colonel Cunningham sliould be considered in the 
terms upon which they may be furnished to the Public. 
Memorandum by Cotoxe, A, CUNNINGHAM, of Engineers, regarding a 

proposed investigation of the archeological remains of Upper India. 

is we the one hundred years of British dominion in 
India, She Govercaadie has done little or nothing towards 
the preservation of its ancient monuments, which, in the 
almost total absence of any written history, form the only 
reliable sources of information as to the early condition of 
the country. Some of these monuments have alreacy en- 
dured for ages, and are likely to last for ages still to come; 
but there are many others which are daily suffering from 
the effects of time, and which must soon disappear alto- 

ether, unless preserved by the accurate drawings and faith- 

Fl descriptions of the archeologist. 
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*‘ All that has hitherto been done towards the illustration 
of ancient Indian history has been due to the unaided efforts 
of private individuals, These researches consequently have 
always been desultory and unconnected and frequently in- 
complete, owing partly to the short stay which individual 
ollicers usually make at any particular place, and partly to 
the limited leisure which could be devoted to such pursuits. 


“Hitherto the Government has been chiefly occupied 
with the extension and consolidation of empire, but the 
establishment of the Trigonometrical Survey shews that it 
has not been unmindful of the claims of science, It would 
redound equally to the honor of the British Government to 
institute a careful and systematic investigation of all the 
existing monuments of ancient India. 


“In describing the ancient geography of India, the elder 
Pliny, for the sake of clearness, follows the footsteps of 
Alexander the Great. For a similar reason, in the present 
proposed investigation, I would follow the footsteps of the 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, who, in the soverith Gentbey 
of our era, traversed India from west to east and back arain 
for the purpose of visiting all the famous sites of Buddhist 
history and tradition. In the account of his travels, although 
the Buddhist remains are described in most detail with all 
their attendant legends and traditions, yet the numbers and 
appearance of the Brahmanieal temples are also noted, and 
the travels of the Chinese pilgrim thus hold the same laco 
in the history of India, which those of Pausanias hold in 
the history of Greece, 


“In the North-Western Provinces and Bibdr the princi- 
pal places to be visited and examined are the following, which 
are also shown in the accompanying sketch map: 


“iT, Ahuilsi, on the Jumna, where the river leayes tho 
hills.—At this place there still exists a large boulder stone, 
covered with one of Asoka’s inscriptions, in which the names 
of Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, and Alexander 
are all recorded, This portion of the inscription, which on 
the rock of Kapurdigiri (in the Yusufzai plain), and of 
Dhauli (in Cuttack) is much mutilated and abraded, is here 
in perfect preservation. A eopy of this inscription and an 
account of the ruins would therefore be valuable, 
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“IT. Haridwar, on the Ganges, with the opposite city 
Mayurpoora. 

“TIl. Manddwar, Sambhal, and Sahaswin, in Tohil- 
khand. 

“TV. Aaraina near Khiseanj. 

“V. Sankissa, between Mainpuri and Fattehearh, whero 
it is known that many remains of Buddhism still exist. 
This was one of the sacred places amongst the Buddhists, 

“VI. Mathure.—In one of the ancient mounds outside 
the city the remains of a retiree eae been lately dis- 
covered. Numerous statues, sculptured pillars, and inscribed 
bases of columns, haye been brought to light. Amongst 
these inscriptions, some, which are dated in an unknown era, 
are of special interest and value. They belong most probably 
to the first century of the Christian era, and one of them 
records the name of the great Kine Huyishka, who is pre- 
sumed to be the same as the Indo-Scythian King THushka. 

“VIT. Delhi.—The Hindu remains of Delhi are few, 
but interesting. The stone pillars of Asoka and the iron 

illar are well known, but the other remains liave not yet 
fae described, although none have been more frequently 
visited than the magnificent ruined cloisters around the Kuth 
Minar, which belong to the period of the Great Tuir 
dynasty. 

“WITl. HKanouj—No account of the ruins of this oner 
celebrated capital has yet been published. Several ruins mre 
known to exist, but it may be presumed that many more 
would be brought to light by a careful survey of the sito, 

“IX. Kausdmbi.—On the Jumma 30 miles above Alla- 
habad.—The true position of this once famous city has only 
lately been ascertained. It las not yet been visited, but it 
may be confidently expected that its remains would weil 
repay examination. 

“X. Allahabad —The only existing relics of antiquity 
that I am aware of are the well known pillar of Asoka and 
the holy tree in one of the underground apartments of the 
fort. Many buildinys once existed, but I am afraid that 
they were all destroycd tu furnish materials for tle erection 
of the fort in the reien of Akbar, 

“XI. To the south of Allahabad there are the ruins of 
Kajrahe and Mahwb«, the two capitals of the ancient Chinde) 
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Rajas of Bundlekhand. The remains at Kajraho are more 
numerous and in better preservation than those of any other 
ancient city that I have seen. Several long and important 
inscriptions still exist, which give a complete genealogy of the 
Chandel dynasty for about 400 years. 

“XII. Bandras—The magnificent tope of SarnAth 
well known; but no description of the tope, nor of the ruins 
around it, has yet been published. Ata short distance from 
Baniiras is the inscribed pillar of Bhitari, which requires to 
be re-examined. 

“XITI. Jonpur—Although the existing remains at this 
place are Muhammadan, yet it is well known that the prin- 
cipal buildings were originally Hindu temples, of which the 
cloisters still remain almost unaltered. These ruins have 
not yet been described, but from my own success, in the 
beginning of this year, in discovering a Sanskrit inscription 
built into one of the arches, I believe that a careful examina- 
tion would be rewarded with further discoveries of interest 
ilustrative of the great Rithor dynasty of Kanouj. 

“XIV. Jycdbdd.—The ruins of Ajudhya have not been 
described. Numerous very ancient coins are found in the site 
and several ruined mounds are known to exist there; but no 
account has yet been published. As the birth-place of 
Rama end i Pees bonne of oe of ye early events in Bud- 
dha’s life, Ajudhya has always eld equally sacred, both 
by Prekming sak Saddhiste, and I feel satietied ae sys- 
tematic examination of its rains would be rewarded by the 
discovery of many objects of interest. 

_ XV. SrdvastiimEven the site of this once celebrated 
city is unknown, but it may be looked for between Fyzabid 
and Gorakhpur. 

wreivD _Kapitavastu, the birth-place of Buddha, was 
held in especial veneration by his followers, but its site is 
unknown, 

“XVII. Ausinagara, the scene of Buddha's death, 
was one of the most holy places in India in the estimation 
of Buddhists, but its site is at present unknown. It may, 
however, confidently be looked for along the line of the 
Gunduk river, At Aepila and Ausinagara, the secenes of 
Buddha’s birth and death, numerous topes and stately monas- 
leries once existed to attest the pious munificence of his 
Votaries. The ruins of many of these buildings must still 
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exist, and would no doubt reward a careful search. At 
Mathia, Radhia, and Bakra, in Tirhut, stone pulars still re- 
main, and in other places ruined topes were seen by Major 
Kittoe; but no description of these remains has yet been 
made known. 

“XMVIIT. Foaiedlii—This city was the scene of the 
second Buddhist synod, and was one of the chief places of 
note amongst Buddhists, At Bassar, to the north of Patna, 
one tope is known to exist, but nosearch has yet been made 
for other remains. The people of Vaisili were known to 
Ptolemy, who calls them Passale. 

“XIX, Patna.—The ancient Palibothra. I am not 
aware that there are any existing remains at Patna, but 
numerous coins, gems, and seals are annually found in the 
bed of the river. 

“XX. Rajagriha, between Patna and Gaya, was the 
capital of Magadha in the time of Buddha. Some of the 
principal scenes of his life occurred in its neighbourhood, 
and the place was consequently held in very great veneration 
by all Buddhists. Every hill and every stream had been 
made holy by Buddha's presence, and the whole country 
around Rajagriha was covered with buildings to commem- 
orate the principal events of his life. Numerous ruined 
topes, sculptured friezes, and inscribed pillars still remain 
scattered over the country as lasting proofs of the high venera- 
fion in which this religious capital of Buddhism was held by 
the people. 

“To this rapid sketch of the places that seem worihy of 
examination, I have confined myself entirely to the North- 
Western Provinces, and Bihair, as containing most of the 
cities celebrated in the ancient history of India. But to 
make this account of Indian archwological remains more 
complete, it would be necessary to examine the ancient 
cities of the Panjib, such as Taxila, Sikala, and JAlandhar 
on the west, the caves and inscribed rocks of Cuttack and 
Orissa on the east, and the topes and other remains of Ujain 
and Bhilsa, with the caves of Dhamnar and Kholvi in 
Central India. 

“I believe that it would be possible to make a careful 
examination of all the places which I have noted during two 
cold seasons. The first season might be devoted to a survey 
of Gaya and Rajagriha, and of all the remains in Tirhut to 
the eastward of Bandras and Gorakhpur, while the survey of 
all to the westward of Banidras would occupy the second season, 
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“T would attach to the description of each place a general 
survey of the site, showing clearly the positions of all the 
existing remains, with a ground plan of every building or 
ruin of special note, accompanied by drawings and sections 
of all objects of interest. It would be desirable also to 
have photographic views of many of the remains, both of 
architecture and of sculpture; but to obtain these it would 
be necessary to haye the services of a photographer. Careful 
fac-similes of all inscriptions would of course be made, 
ancient coins would also be collected on each site, and all 
the traditions would be noted down and compared, 
The description of each place with all its accompanying 
drawings and illustrations would be complete in itself, and 
the whole, when finished, would furnish a detailed and 
accurate account of the archeological remains of Upper 
India.” 

A perusal of the four reports contained in these 
volumes will show that I carried out with but little devia- 
tion the programme laid down in this memorandum. The 
report of each season’s works was written during the fol- 
lowing hot weather and rains, which was too short a period 
to admit of sufficient reading and reflection for the prepara- 
tion of a well considered account of all the interesting places 
visited. Each report was printed immediately after its sub- 
mission to Government for official circulation. Some of 
these official copies have been reprinted, but the whole stock 
was soon exhausted, and, as fnequent enquiry is still made for 
reach of all who are interested in archwological researches 
a cheap account of the only systematic, though incomplete, 
et has yet been made of the antiquities of North- 
ern India. 


_The work has been carefully examined and cleared of all 
obvious errors; and numerous alterations and additions have 
been made to the text, which is now supplied with the 
necessary notes and references that were wanting in the 
official copies. Tomake the account as complete as possible, 
T have added no less than ninety-nine maps, views, plans 
and othe illustrations, all of which have been drawn by my 
own han 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ine study of Indian antiquities reeeived its first im- 
pulse from Sin Wiintam Jones, who in 1784 founded the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Amongst the first members were 
Warren Ilastings, the ablest of our Indian rulers, and 
Charles Wilkins, who was the first Englishman to acquire 
a knowledge of Sanskri:, and who cut with his own hands 
the first Devandgari and Bengali types. During a residence 
of little more than ten years, Sir William Jones opened the 
treasury of Sanskrit literature to the world by the transla- 
tion of Sakuntala and the institutes of Manu, His annual 
discourses to the Society showed the wide grasp of his mind; 
and tie list of works which he drew up is so comprehensive 
that the whole of his scheme of translations has not evan 
yet been completed by the separate labours of many suc- 
cessors. His first work was to establish a systematic and 
uniform system of orthography for the transcription of 
Oriental languages, which, with a very few modifications, has 
since been generally adopted, This was followed by several 
essays—On Musical Modes—On the Origin of the Game of 
Chess, which he traced to India—and On the Lunar Year of 
the Hindus and their Chronology. In the last paper he 
made the identification of Chandra-Gupta with Sandra- 
kottos, which for many years was the sole firm ground in 
the quicksands of Indian history. At the same time he 
suggested that Palibothra, or PAtaliputra, the capital of 
Sandrakottos, must be Patna, as he found that the Sin 
River, which joins the Ganges only a few miles above Patna, 
was also named Jliranyadbiiu, or the “ golden-armed,” an 
appellation which at once re-called the Erranoboas of 

_ The early death of Jones in 1794, which seemed nt first 
to threaten the prosperity of the newly established Society, 
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was the immediate cause of bringing forward Colebrooke, 
so that the mantle of the elder was actually caught as it fell 
by the younger scholar, who, although he had not yet 
appeared as an author, volunteered to one the Digest of 
Hindu Law, which was left unfinished by Jones. 


CHARLES Witkrxs, indeed, had preceded him in the 
translation of several inscriptions in the first and second 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches, but his communications 
then ceased, and on Jones’ death in 1794 the public looked 
to Davis, Wilford, and Colebrooke for the materials of the 
next volume. 

SamveL Davis had already written an excellent paper 
on Hindu astronomy, and a second on the Indian cycle of 
Jupiter; but he had no leisure for Sanskrit studies, and his 
communications to the Asiatic Society now ceased alto- 
gether. 

Francis .WILForp, an officer of engineers, was of 
Swiss extraction. He was a good Classical and Sanskrit 
scholar, and his varied and extensive reading was success- 
fully brought into use for the illustration of ancient Indian 
geography, But his judgment was not equal to his 
learning ;* and his wild speculations on Egypt and on the 

sles of the West, in the 3rd and 9th volumes of the 
, ? Researches, have dragged him down to a lower posi- 
tion than he is justly entitled to both by his abilities and 
his attainments. His “ Essay on the comparative Geogr: 
phy of India,” which was left unfinished at his death, and 
which was only published in 1851 at my earnest recom- 
mendation, is entirely free from the speculations of his 
earlier works, and is a living monument of the better judg- 
ment of his latter days. 


_ Henny Conzprooxe was the worthy successor of Sir 
William Jones, and i his acquirements were, perhaps, 
pest . varied as those “0 the brilliant founder of the Society, 
yet he possessed a scholarship equally accurate in both the 
Classical and Sanskrit languages. This soon ripened into a 
wide knowledge of Sanskrit literature, and his early 
mathematical bias and training, combined with a singularly 


© H. H. Wilson, in his Hindy Th = a - 
bat injudiziows writer, Hindu Theatre, L, 9, calls Wilford a “learned and laborivua, 
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sound judgment, gave hima more complete mastery over 
the whole range of Sanskrit learning,—its religion, its law 
anil its philosophy, its language and its literature, its algebra 
and its astronomy,—than any ‘other scholar has since acquired. 
Alf Colebrooke’s papers may be read both with interest and 


advantage. 

In the first year of this century he gave translations of 
Visala Deva's inscriptions on the Delhi pillar. These were 
folluwed by other translations in the 9th volume of the 
Researches in 1507, and in the 1st volume of the Royal 
Asiatic Society's Translations in 1824, which exhibit the 
same critical scholarship and sound judgment, But amore 
valuable contribution is his “ Essay on the Vedas,”* which 
first gave to the European world a full and accurate account 

of the sacred volumes of the Hindus. Other essays followed 
intervals,—on the Sanskrit and Prikrit languages; on 
the Philosophy of the Hindus; on the Indian and Arabian 
divisions of the Zodiac ; on the notions of Hindu astro- 
nomers concerning the Precession; and on the Algebra of 
Brahma Gupta and Bhaskara. The mere titles of these 
essays are sufficient to show the wide range of his studies. 
But the grasp is as firm as the range is wide, and these 
essays stil] remain our standard works on the subjects of 
which they treat, 


Colebrooke left India in 1815. For several years after 
his return to England he continued his studies and gave to 
the world some of the essays which have already been 
noticed. But his latter years were clouded by family 
bereavements and éncitiatiedl ill health, under which he at 
last sank on the 10th March 1837, in his 72nd year.+ 

In the year 1800 Dz. Bucnanan (who afterwards took 
the name of Hamilton) | was deputed by the Marquis of 
Wellesley to make an agriculturs survey of Mysore. This 
particular duty he performed with much ability; but the 
value of his os ag is greatly Increased by several interesting 
notices which he has given of the antiquities of the country, 
and of the various races of people in Southern India, The 
best acknowledgment of the vale of this work was ‘* 








© Asistic Researches, Vol, DX. 
+ The ibe adn DOGNs OF Ses Seed ek Oe eee y interesting and instructive 
Weinor written by his s0n.—See Journal of Royal Asiatic Sockety, Vol. ¥, 
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appointment of Buchanan, in 1807, by the Court of Diree- 
tors, to make a statistical survey of the Bengal Presidency. 


For seven years Buchanan pursued his survey throveh 
the provinces of Bihir, ShAhAbad, Bhigalpur, Gorakhpur, 
Dinajpur, reste by Rangpur, and Assam, when his labors 
were unfortunately brought to an abrupt close. The resujts 
of the survey were transmitted to England in 1816, where 
they remained unnoticed until 1838, when Mr. Montgoméry 
Martin “obtained permission to examine the manuscripts, 
which eventually led to their publication.” To him we 
certainly owe the publication of this valuable work ; byt [ 
must eonfess that the warmth of my gratitude for this 
welcome service is absolutely frozen by the coolness of 
appropriation displayed on the title-page, where the name 
of Buchavan is entirely omitted, and the districts of Fastiry 
India are stated to have been “surveyed under the ordera 
of the Supreme Government, and collated from the original 
documents at the East India Office by Montgomery Martin,” 
This singular proceeding has not escaped the notice of 
M. Vivien de St. Martin, who remarks that the three volumes 
had been published ‘‘sans y mettre le nom de M, Buchanan.” 
It is, however, but fair to say that full credit is given to 
Buchanan in the introduction, and that the work appears to 
be satisfactorily edited. 

Although the instructions given to Buchanan included 
neither the history nor the antiquities of the country, yet 
both were diligently explored by him; and when, after a 
lapse of upwards of twenty years, a great mass of the matter 
collected by the survey was found to have become useless, 
the value of the traditional or recorded history, and of the 
monuments and relics of antiquity, aieateed unchanged. 
All this part of the work has been published by the editor 
with a fair proportion of plates, from which we learn that 
Buchanan was am ngst the first to perceive the value and 
importance of detailed plans and exact measurements of 
remarkable buildings and ancient sites. His notices of the 
Buddhist remains at Gaya and Baragaon in Bihdr, of Kasia 
and Kahaon in Gorakhpur, and at man other places, are 
nof less creditable to him because, thro ay ir 
pation of i pee they were partly a : . 
ues <rinsep. His historical and archmological researches 
in the districts of Eastern India ure macalie vlan for 
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their sound judgment and conscientious accuracy. I have 
myself visited many of the places described by Buchanan, 
and Ican vouch for the meritorious minuteness and strict 
correctness of his descriptions. 

The Indian mantle of Jones, which Colebrooke had 
worn so worthily for twenty years, was not destined to remain 
without a claimant. Before Colebrooke left India in 1815 
Horace Hayman Witson had become Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society, and had published his translation of the 
Megha-duta, or “cloud-messenger” of Kilidisa. This was 
followed in 1819 by his Sanskrit Dictionary, a work of 
great labour and merit, and in 1827 by his Hindu Theatre, 
which opened to the European world a novel and interest- 
ing variety of the dramatic art. At the same time he con- 
tributed many valuable papers to the Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine, amongst which his translations of stories from 
Sanskrit and of some episodes from the MahdAbhidrata, are 
perhaps the most pleasing, and his review of the first fifteen 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches the most important, In 
1525 he published an essay on the Hindu history of Kashmir, 
which gives a clear and very interesting account of the 
early history of the famous valley. 

In the beginning of 1833 Wilson returned to England, 
where he continued his Oriental studies with unabated ardour. 
The two principal works of his English career were an 
account of the coins and antiquities of Afehanistan, contain- 
ed in “Ariana Antiqua,” and his translation of the ‘Rig- 
Veda. The geographical portion of Ariana Antiqua, under 
the head of “ Early Notices of Ariana,” is full | valuable ; 
but bis account of Masson's collection of coins makes no 
advance in Indian numismatics, beyond the point which 
Prinsep had reached at the time of his death. Indeed, 
Wilson's archwological writings have added little, if an ything, 
to his reputation. His fame rests on his Sanskrit scholar- 
ship, and on the many valuable works, both original and 
translated, which he gave to the world during his long and 
brilliant career. To the general public, his most popular 
work is undoubtedly the Hindu Theatre, in which his true 
poetic taste and feeling enabled him to do full justice to the 
masterpieces of the Indian drama, This work has just been 
re-printed, and it is not likely to be soon superseded by any 
future scholar, as the different qualities required to produce 
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an adequate poetic translation are very rarely combined in 
one person as they were in Horace Hayman Wilson. 

In Western India the KAnhari Caves in the Island of 
Salset were described and illustrated by Salt as early as 1806, 
although his account was not published until 1819 in the 
ist volume of the Bombay ‘Transactions. In the same 
volume appeared Erskine’s admirable account of the 
elephanta caves, which, however, was written as early as 1818. 
Like Buchanan in Bengal, Erskine anticipated the period 
when vague and glowing accounts would give place to 
accurate descriptions and detailed plans. His essay on the 
Elephanta Caves has been corrected ina few points by suc- 
ceeding observers; but it is still the best account that we 
possess of those interesting Brahmanical excavations.* 

In the 3rd volume of the same transactions, Colonel 
Sykes gave the first description of the Muhammadan city of 
Bijapur, which has since been amply illustrated by the 
drawings of Hurt and Cumming, and the photographs of 
Loch, with text by Meadows Taylor and James Fergusson. 
To Colonel Sykes also belongs the credit of a good account 
of Ellora, which had been previously illustrated by the 
drawings of Wales engraved by the Daniells. 


__ The earliest illustrations of Southern India we owe to 
Thomas Daniell, who, at the close of the last centu » Visited 
Madras and made several admirable drawings of the seven 
pews at Mahimallaipur, which are not surpassed by the 
best photographs. About the same time Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie began his antiquarian career in the South, which 
his successive positions in the Survey Department enabled 
him to extend successfully over the greater part of the 


peninsula. His collection of manuseripts and inscriptions is 
unrivalled for its extent and importance.t His drawings of 
antiquities fill ten folio volumes; and to this collection 
Mr. Fergusson was indebted for several of the most 
















wo 
photographs hi new work on Eierbanta wil ne do 
‘the Whrary of Indian Archeulogy, 
_ % See Taylor's Catal ' the Oriental Collect 7 ; 
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valuable illustrations of his “ tree and serpent worship.” 
Colin Mackenzie was an ardent and successful collector 
of archeological materials, but he was not an archmo- 
logist. He could dig upand make drawings of the splendid 
sculptures at Dharanikotta, but he could neither 
restore the building, nor translate the inscriptions. But, 
although not a writer himself, the splendid collection of 
antiquities which he aig atiayy coder has been the foo of 
writing in others. To his drawings we partly owe Fergus- 
te ties and serpent worship,” and to his collection of 
manuscripts and inscriptions we are indebted for the greater 
part of what we at present know of the early history of the 
southern portion of the peninsula,* 

When Horace Wilson left India in 1833 the mantle of 
Sanskrit scholarship fell to Dr. Mill, whose acquaintance 
with the sacred lan: of India is acknowledged to have 
been as profound and as critical as that of his three great 
predecessors. To him we owe the translation of several 
important inscriptions ; and his early departure from India, 
in the end of 1837, was looked forward to by James Prinsep 
as 4 loss that was not likely to be soon supplied. 


But a new era now dawned on Indian archmology, and 
the thick crust of oblivion, which for so many centuries had 
covered and concealed the characters and language 
of the earliest Indian inscriptions, and which the most 
learned scholars had in yain tried to penetrate, was removed 
at once and for ever by the penetrating sagacity and intui- 
tive perception of James Privser. During a great part of 
the years 1836 and 1837, the most active A pa of his career, 
Iwas in almost daily inttreourse with him. With our 
mutual tastes and pursuits this soon ripened into the most 
intimate friendship. I thus had the privilege of sr isa, 
in all his discoveries during their progress. The ma’ | 
results will be found in the pages of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal; but the germs of his discoveries are 
related in his letters to me, sometimes almost in the same 
words as he afterwards made use of in the journal, but 
generally in the more familiar language of friendly corre- 
spondence. 

© Sco Professor Downon's account of the Gouthem Kingdoms in the Roval Asialis 
Bo Shi Ms age oat Tk, oe oe 
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Prinsep's first great work was the partial deciplerment 
of the Arian Pali legends of the Bactrian Greek coins, and 
his last and most important achievement was the decipher- 
ment of the Indian Pali legends of the coins of Surdshtra, 
and the consequent decipherment and translation of the 
still earlicr edicts of Asoka on the pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad. In both of these achievements the first step 
towards discovery was made by others, and this was most 
freely and fully acknowledged by Prinsep himself. Regard- 
ing the decipherment of the Arian Pali alphabet, he sAys— 
“ Mr. Masson first pointed out in a note addressed to myself 
through the late Dr. Gerard, the Pehlvi signs which he had 
found to stand for the words Jfenandrou, Apollodotou, 
firmaiou, Basileos, and Soteros. When asupply of coins 
eame into my hands, sufficiently legible to pursue the 
enquiry, I soon verified the accuracy of his observation, 
found the same signs with slight variation constantly to 
recur, and extended the series of words thus authenticated 
to the names of twelve kings, and to six titles or epithets. 
It immediately struck me that if the genuine Greek nam 
were faithfully expressed in the unknown character, a clue 
would through them be formed to unravel the value of a 
portion of the alphabet, which might in its turn be applied 
Maa the pop epithets and titles, and thus lead to a 

nowledge of the language employed. Incompetent as I 
felt myself to this faveationtion; tt ras too acdiiattes not to 
lead me to a humble attempt at its solution,”* 


The clue pointed out by Masson was eagerly followed 
up by Prinsep, who successfully recognized no less than 
sixteen, or just one-half of the thirty-three consonants of 
the Arian alphabet, He discovered also three out of the 
five initial vowels, and two of the medials, or just one-half 
of the vowels, Here his progress was unfortunately stopped 
by sudden illness; and he was soon after cut off in the very 
midst of his brilliant discoveries leaving the task to be slowly 
completed by others. 

In the May number of his journal for 1837,+ Prinse 
published his readings of the legends on the smal] Aig col Be 
of Surisltra. In this case he has also given a brief notice 


* Bengal Asiatic Society"s Journal, 1895, p. 329, 
+ Published in June 1537, 
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of the steps which led to the discovery; but as his letters to 
me convey a much more vivid and lively account of the 
untiring perseverance which secured his success, I will 
give a connected version of the discovery-in his own spirited 
language by extracts from his letters : 

11th May 1837.—** Here are two plates addressed to me 
by Harkness on the part of J. R, Steuart, quarto engravings 
of 28 Saurashtra coins, all Chaitya reverses, and very legible 
inscriptions, which are done in large on the next plate. Oh! 
but we must decipher them! [ll warrant they have not 
touched them at home yef, Here to amuse you try your 
hand on this” (here follows a copy of three of the coin 
lerends, with the letters forming the words Rajnah and 
ree ae a each of hate 7 ele penta respec- 
tively, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, shewing that he begun to @ ze 
thea’ the same day). ian : 

12th May, 7 o'clock, a. m—* You may save yourself 
any further trouble. I have made them all out this very 
moment on first inspection. Take a few examples (here 
follow both the original legends and the Nigari renderings) 


1 to 4—Raja Krifiamasa Rudra Schasa Swami Jahatama 
putrasa, 

5 to 8—Raja Krittamasya Sagadamia Raja Rudra Sdhasa 
putrasy da. 


And thus every one of them ‘gives the name of his father of 
blessed memory, and we have a train of some eight or ten 
names to rival the Guptas!! Hurra! I hope the chaps at 
home wont seize the prize first. No fear of Wilson at any 
rate! I must make out a plate of the names on ours added 
to Steuart’s, and give it immediate insertion. It is marvel- 
lously curious that, like the modern Sindhi and Mulitdni, 
all the matras, or vowels, are omitted, and the Sanskrit 
terminations sya, &e., pdli or vernacularized. This confirms 
the reading which I had printed only a day or two ago, 
Fijyaya Mitase for Mitrasya, of Mithra, identifying him and 
the devise with our Oxpro bull coin! Bravo, we shall 
unrayel it yet.” 

Here we see that, although he had mastered the greater 
part of these legends almost at first sight, yet the readings 
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of some of the names were still doubtful. But two days 
later he writes as follows : 

Sunday (postmark, May 14, 1837).—‘t Look into your 
cabinet and see what names you have of the Saurdshtra 
series. Steuart’s list is as follows: 

Rajas Rudra Sah, son of Swdmi Janaddma. 
» Afri Damd ,, Rudra Sah, 
c&ce., &e. 

_"The Sanskrit on these coins is beautiful, being in the 
genitive case after the Greek fashion. We have Rajnya for 
eja, Atri-Ddmnah for Atri-Dima, Fira-Déimnah for Fira- 
Dama, Fiswa Sihdsya for Fiswa Sdha, which are all con- 
firmed by the real name losing the genitive affix when 
joined to pulrasya. 

nes I have made progress in reading tlte Peacock Saurash- 
7— 


Sri Jama saga deva jayati 
kramaditya paramesa. 
“Chulao bhai, juldee puhonchoge! "* 


_ In these oy letters we see that the whole process of 
discovery occupied only three days, from the first receipt of 
Steuart's plates to the complete reading of all the legends. 
Nothing can better show the enthusiastic ardour and un- 
wearying perseverance with which he followed up this new 
pursuit than these interesting records of the daily progress 
of his discoveries. When I recollect that I was then only 
a young lad of twenty-three-years age, I feel as much wonder 
as pride that James Prinsep should have thought me worthy 
of being made the confidant of all his great discoveries. 


_ But the decipherment of the legends on the Saurdshtran 
coins hig as sehr of a still more important dis- 
covery. ecess Only seemed to inspire James Prinsep with 
fresh ardour. No difficulty daunted his enthusiasm, cad no 
ent tired his per everance. Only a few years previousl 
ne kw analyzed the characters of Samudra Gupta’s inscrip- 
tion on the Allahabad pillar, and had distinguished the 


* This ia the common exclamation 
brother, we shall socn get there! 
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attached vowels, a,¢,i, and w; but the long ¢ he mistook 
foro. At that time he had despaired of reading these old 
inscriptions,* from “‘ want of a competent knowledge of tho 
Sanskrit language.” But his present success stimulated 
him to renew his former attempt. Fortunately just at this 
time he received a number of short inscriptions from the 
great séwpa at Sinchi near Bhilsa. These he read almost 
at a glance with the exception of two or three letters, which, 
however, soon yielded to his perseverance. He then pro- 
ceeded to examine the inscriptions on the Delhi pillar, and 
at once read the opening sentence without any difficulty or 
hesitation. 

Prinsep’s final readings of the Saurishtran coin legends 
was announced to me on the 14th May, and this later dis- 
covery of the still older inscriptions of the Sinchi Stupa 
and Delhi pillar was completed before breakfast on 28rd 
May, or only nine days later. His formal account of the 
discovery is given in the journal; + but his brief announce- 
ment to me is very interesting, as itshows that he had at 
once determined to attempt the translation of the whole of 
Asoka’s edicts. I give this letter entire. 


23rd May 1837.—* My pear Cunxincnam,—Hors du 
departement de mes études!{ Sultan Adil, &c, No, but I 
can read the Delhi No, 1, which is of more importance, 
the Bhilsa inscriptions have enlightened me. Each line 
is engraved on a separate pillar or dhwaja. Then, thought 
I, they must be gifts of private individuals, whose names 
will be recorded, All end in dénam—that must mean ‘ gift, 
or given,’ ddnam—genitive must be prefixed, Let's see. 
Lsa-pilitasa-cha Sdmanasa-cha ddnam. 
“The gift of Isa-Palita (protected of God) and of 
Simana, 
Sdmanerasa Abeyakasa Sethinon ddnam 
“The gift of SAmanera and Abeyaka Sethi. 
* Seo Journal of Bengal Asiatic Sociaty, 1834, p, 117, and compare 1837, p. “ 
+ In Bengal Asiatic Seciety's Journal, 1837, p, 460. 
wag hae Ny quoting te Ga coeecid ames bao k oet ten i cae 
asked if be could read it, Instead of esying no, he quoted Haoul Roahette, 
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Buddha-palitasa lichhunon deimam. 
«The gift of the protected of Buddha, the Lichhundn.* 
Vijigatasa danam. 
“Eh? will not this do? and the pillar inscription 
Decdnam piya piyadasi Raja hecam ahd. 

“The most particularly-beloved-of-the-gods Raja de- 
clareth thus. 

«J think with Ratna Pala, whom I shall summol, we 
shall be able to read the whole of these manifestoes of the 
right faith—Buddha’s bulls. Willsend plates after breakfast. 

‘ Yours, 
os. FP.” 


by which Prinsep had recognized the true values of all the 
letters which he had yet found, and the old alphabet was 
complete with the exception of the very rare letters gh and 
jh, and the cutteral, palatal, and cerebral #'s. 


To Professor Lassen belongs the honor of having been 
the first to read any of these unknown characters. In the 
previous year, 1896, he had read the Indian Pali legend on 
the square copper coins of Agathokles as Agathukla Raja.t 
James Prinsep was puzzled by finding **that nearly the same 
characters appear on the coins of Pantaleon.” He admit- 
ted, however, that “it might be possible to assimilate the word 
to the Greek on the supposition of the first syllable being 
wanting,” thus forming faleva. Qn referring to the com 
indicated I find that the first letter ig actually wanting, and 
that he had read the three letters of the name correctly. 
So near was he to making the discovery at that time that it 
would probably have been completed at once had there been 
a peed coin of Pantaleon to refer to for the first letter of 
ie name. 





mendicant monk, but Prinsep had not then 


recognised the true form af the bA, He took / for BA, and when he came to the true f in 


i real. the word as Aaja in the nextinstance which he gives from the Delhi 


a ie to Jontes Prinsep referred to in the Journal of Bengal Asiatic Society, 
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As mentioned in his letter to me, Prinsep had at once 
invited Ratna Pala, the Pali scholar, to assist him in reading 
the inscription, and with his aid he was able to translate at 
once several important passages, such as, “in the twenty- 
seventh year of my reign.” So unremitting was his industry 
and so rapid his intuitive perception, that he had finished his 
translation by the end of July, and the complete version 
appeared in the journal for that month, which was published 
in the middle of August. 


Coins and inscriptions now poured in upon him so fast 
from all parts of India that much of his valuable time was 
now occupied in private correspondence, and when I left 
Calcutta towards the end of October 1837, he was working 
from twelve to sixteen hours daily. Much of his time was, 
of course, occupied with his public duties as Assay Master of 
the Calcutta Mint, as he wrote to me, “my whole day is 
consumed at the scales. What a waste of precious 
moments |” 


__ A few days after my departure he received copies of the 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri inscriptions from Rittoe, and 
faithful impressions of all the inscriptions on the Allahabad 
pillar from Colonel Smith. With all his wonted industry 
and enthusiasm he set to work upon these new records, and 
was able to give a revised translation of Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription in the November number of his journal, and a 
long and valuable note on the inscriptions from Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri in the December number. Yet, in spite of all 
these labours, so little conscious did he feel of exhaustion that 
he wrote tome on “ December 27th, 7 a. m., to get a new 
Gupta inscription for the January Number! !” 


Prinsep now took up the rock-inscriptions of Asoka, 
and in a postscript to a letter of 12/4 February 1838, he said 


to me “dont — act me to write again in for a long sp I 
must set to work on the Girnfri.” But on the 8 March 
I heard from him again that he had “made une découverte 
epouvantable! no less than the treaty (an article at least) 
between Antiochus and Sophagasenas, Shall I leave you to 
guess how, where, and when? No, but keep it secret till I an- 





nounce it at the Society. I have happily discovered that 
many of the edicts at Gujardt and Cuttack are verbrtim me 





same. Among them is one announcing the este 
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of a medical arrangement for men and animals.” This dis- 
covery was announced to the Asiatic Society on the 7th 
March, and published in the February number of the 
journal. 

As Prinsep sia with his examination of the rock- 
inscriptions, he discovered the namesof Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
and Magis in addition to a second mention of Antiochus. 
He had previously felt the want of a good impression of the 
Girnir inscription, but this brilliant discovery made him 
still more anxious to obtain a complete and correct copy. 
After thinking over the matter for some time, it seemed that 
the surest and quickest way was to address the Governor 
General on the subject, which was accordingly done at once, 
as explained in the following letter to me: 


98th March 1838.—“ In the enthusiasm of the moment 
I took up my pen and addressed the enclosed bold petition to 
Lord Auckland, which, on sober reflection, 1 am afraid of 
sending, lest I should be thought presumptuous in imagining 
others care as much about old inscriptionsas I do! I therefore 
‘enclose it to you instead that you may act upon it as you 
may find a fit occasion. The passage in the 14th edict is 
much mutilated, and I long fora more correct copy.* * 
It really becomes interesting to find Egypt and Ptolemy 
known to Asoka! I must give you the real text” (here 
follows the text in the original Pili characters, which I 
give in #alic letters with fPrinsep’s interlinear transla- 
tion’: 


Yona riija paran cha tena Chaptdro 

Greek King furthermore by whom the Gypta 
Rajino Tulamayo cha Antigona cha Maga cha 
Rajas, Ptolemy and Antigonus and Magas and 
* * * savata Devdnampiyasa 

* * * everywhere beloved's 
Dhammdnusasti anubatate yata pajati 
Religious precept reaches where goes. 


Some doubt avout the Pidro rdjdno, or Chaptdro, which may 
be read set rajdno, ‘the four kings;’ Plaro, the Pta 
or Ptha (worshipping) kings, Guptaro, or Chaptaro, rajano, 
the ‘ Koptic or Aegyptic kings ;’ but the.name of Saree is 
s0 distinct that I give up the four kings in favor of Egypt. 
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*] have no time to expatiate hereupon. I shall publish 
in the next journal, although probably I shall be forced to 
alter my Antiochus the Great theory to the contemporary 
Antiochus of Ptolemy Philadelphus (247 B.c.), in whose 
time Magas held part of Egypt (areas), and whose period 
agrees better with Asoka’s reign. Hurrah for inscriptions ! " 

Prinsep’s bold appeal to the head of the Government 
was of course successful, for Lord Auckland was a liberal 
patron of both literature and science. The Governor of Bombay 
was accordingly requested to depute a qualified officer for the 
purpose of taking a fac-simile of the inscriptions.* The new 
impressions were made with great care, but they did not 
reach Calcutta until after Prinsep’s departure, I was not even 
aware that they had been sent to Calcutta until last January, 
when, looking for some of Kittoe’s inscriptions, 1 stumbled 
on the Girndr edicts of Asoka, _ 

In the meantime Prinsep continued his labours by pub- 
lishing a translation of the Junagarh inscription of Rudra 
Dama in the April number of the journal; an “ examination 
of the separate edicts at Dhauli in Cuttack” in the May 
number; translations of some additional short records from 
the Sdnchi Stupa near Bhilea in the June number; and the 
“discovery of the Bactrian alphabet” in the July number ; 
which was published about the middle of August. These were 
his last contributions tothe Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

After his revision of the Bactrian alphabet, he naturally 
turned to the inscriptions which Ventura and Court had ex- 
tracted from the stupas at Minikyfla, and which Masson 
had obtained from the stupas of the Kabul Valley. His 
attention was also turned to the reading of the later coins 
“ which mark the decadence of Greek dominion and Greek 
skill, These are the most precious to the student of Indian 
history. Through their Native legends we may yet hope to 
throw light on the obscure age of Vikramifditya and the 
Scythian successors of the Greeks on the north of India.” t 
So important did he consider this class of coins that he 


© See Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1835, p. 345. 

$+ These different articles will be found in the Juurnal of the Bengal Asiatic Bociety for 
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specially invited attention to them,and promised to return to 
their investigation, his text being “ those coins on which the 
Native and Greek legends differ, or record different names.” 

This subject still occupied his attention when he was 
overtaken by sickness and obliged to proceed to sea for 
change of air, He whs “off Kedgeree” on the 28th Septem- 
ber 1838, when he wrote his last letter to me to acknowledge 
the receipt of the coins which I had selected from Sir 
Alexander Burnes’ new collection for his examination. He 
was disappointed at not finding any new names, and says 
“T almost fear the field is exhausted; my only hope is of 
new Spalahara types among the crowd of ‘frustes’ coins.” 
As the coins of Spalahara belong to the class “ on which 
the Native and Greek legends differ, this passage shows that 
down to the very last his thoughts were engaged on the com- 
pletion of the Bactrian alphabet, and the translation of the 
tope inscriptions. I also ‘craw the same conclusion from 
another paragraph of the same letter where he says, “ I told 
you (did I not ?) that Lassen had hit upon the exact key to 
the Bactrian alphabet I have made use of.” 

His trip to sea did him no good, as,he wrote to me that 
he “ never was so idle, so listless, or so headachey in his 
life: *’ and after a long and amusing account of all the sur- 
rounding discomforts, he exclaims ‘‘Oh! the pleasures of 
running down to the Sandheads for a week to restore the 
health!” He longed “to get home to his own desk” in 
Caleutta, where he hoped to- find that Dr. McLeod had 
arrived safe, that is, with the massof Burnes’ collection of 
coins. 

On his return to Calcutta he gradually became worse 
and was obliged to leave India in the end of October. He 
was in a hopeless state when he reached England from soften- 
ing of the brain, and after lingering forabout a year he sank 
on the 22nd of April 1840, at 40 years of age. “Thus died 
James Prinsep in the very prime of life, and in the very 
midst of his brilliant discoveries. When we remember that 
he was only just thirty-nine years old when his career was 
suddenly arrested by illness, it is impossible to help regret- 
ting that he was not spared for a few years longer tocom- - 
plete and perfect what he had already done, and perhaps to 
add fresh laurels to his fame by further discoveries. But 
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James Prinsep had done his work; for all his brilliant dis- 
eoveries, which would have been the labour of ten or a dozen 
vears to most other men, were made during the last three 
years of his career; and although he was still young in years, 
he had already done the work of a good old age. The career 
of James Prinsep has been fitly and eloquently described by 
his friend Dr. Hugh Falconer, who knew him well. From 
this able sketch I extract the following appreciative notice 
of Prinsep’s rare talents: “Of his intellectual character the 
most prominent feature was enthusiasm—one of the prime 
elements of genius; a burning seid gisiniirs enthusiasm, to 
which nothing could set bounds, and which communicated 
itself to whatever came before him. The very strength of 
his mental constitution in this respect was perhaps opposed 
to his attaining the excellence of a profound thinker; it led 
him to be carried away frequently by first impressions, and 
to apply his powers toa greater range of subjects than any 
human mind can master or excel in. To this enthusiasm 
was fortunately united a habitude of order, and power of 
generalization, which enabled him to grasp aud comprehend 
the greatest variety of details. His powers of perception 
were impressed with genius—they were clear, vigorous, 
and instantaneous.”* 

Dr. Falconer formed a true and just estimate of Prin- 
sep’s powers of perception, which were equally remarkable 
for their vigour and their instantaneousness. The quickness 
of his perception was indeed wonderful, so that many of his 
discoveries may be said literally to have flashed upon him ; or, 
as he himself describes one of them in a letter to me, “ like 
inspiration, or lightning, or Louisa’s eyes, the light at once 
broke upon me.”t But the great point in Prinsep’s character 
was his ardent enthusiasm, which charmed and melted all who 
came in contact with him. Even at this distance of time, 
when a whole generation has passed away, I feel that his 
letters still possess the same power of winning my warmest 
sympathy in all his discoveries, and that his joyous and 
generous disposition still communicates the same contagious 
enthusiasm and the same strong desire to assist in further 
achievements, 

® Extracted from the Colonial Magazine for December 1840, by Mr, E, Thomas in hia 
edition of Prinsep’s “ Essays on Indian Antiquities,” 
> Letter of 27th January 1838. The name of Louisa is written in Asoka characters a 
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The powerful impulse given to Indian archwology by 
James Prinsep was produced quite as much by the enthu- 
siasm which he kindled in every one who came in contact 
with him, as by his translations of the old inscriptions of 
Asoka, which gave life to records that had been dead for 
more than two thousand years, and that now form our 
chief land-marks in ancient Indian history. The impulse 
was not lost after his death; but the progress of research, 
which during his life-time had been conducted as one great 
yoyage of discovery under his sole command, has since 
been limited to lesser expeditions in various directions. As 
these were led by many different persons, each acting inde- 
pendently, the amount of progress may, perhaps, seem com- 
paratively little, whereas it has been really great, and only 
seems little because the work actually done has been very 
gradually achieved and has never yet been summed up and 
gathered together. 

Of James Prinsep’s successors during the last thirty 

ears, the most prominent have been James Fergusson, 
track ham Kittoe, Mr. Edward Thomas, and myself, in 
Northern India; Si Walter Elliot in Southern India; and 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, Dr, Stevenson, and Dr. Bhau Daji 

From the foundation of the Asiatic Society by Sir 
William Jones in 1784 down to 1834, a period of just half a 
century, our archreological researches had been chiefly liter- 
ary, and, witha few notable exceptions, had been confined to 
translations of books and inscriptions, with brief notices of 
some of the principal buildings at Delhi and Agra and other 
well known places. The exceptions are several valuable 
essays by Jones, Wilford," Colebrooke, and Wilson, on the 
religion, the geography andthe astronomy of the Hindus, 
which have already been noticed. These early labourers 
may be called the Closet or Scholastic Archwologists. he tra- 
vellers of their day gave glowing accounts of the wonders 
of Ellora, of the niassive grandeur of the Kutbh Minar, and 
of the matchless beauty of the TAj Mahal at Agra. But all 
was vague and indefinite. There were but few measurements 
and no plans. True history was then but little known, and 

® | consider Wilford's emays valuable in spite of their wild apoculations, ax Chey 
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the lying gabble of Brahmans, which connected every place 
with the wanderings of Rama or the exile of the five Pindus, 
was accepted as the real yoice of genuine tradition. 


But a new era opened for Indian archeology in 1834, 
when James Prinsep gave to the world the first results of 
Masson’s researches in the Kabul valley, and of Ventura’s 
and Court’s explorations in the Panjab, followed immediately 
by my own excavation of the stupa at Sarnith, Bandras, 
and of the ruins around it. Facts now poured in rapidly, 
but though many in number, they were still bare and uncon- 
nected facts, mere fossil fragments of the great skeleton of 
lost Indian history. The full skeleton has not yet been set 
up; but many of its members are now almost complete, and 
we have acquired a very fair knowledge of the general out- 
line and of the various forms which it has assumed at dif- 
ferent periods. For this result we are much indebted to 
men who are not Sanskrit scholars, and whose success has 
been achieved by actual measurements and laborious explo- 
rations in the field, combined with patient research and 
studious investigation in the closet. During James Prinsep’s 
life-time, the materials collected by these “field archmolo- 
gists,” or ‘“travelli antiquarians” as he called them, 
were all made over to him, but since his death, each observer 
lias worked independently in his own line, and has published 
separately the results of his own labours. 


Amongst the foremost and most successful of the later 
archeologists is my friend James Fereusson, whose masterly 
works on Indian architecture are the result of extensive 
travels through a great part of India, undertaken for the 
express purpose of stud ing this important and interesting 
subject. It is entirely his own, and I trust that he may 
shortly be able to fulfil his long-cherished project of publish- 
ing an illustrated history of Indian architecture, such as 
he only can give us. 

Mr. Fercusson’s first publication was an account of the 
 rock-cut temples of India, 1845, in which he gives a detailed 
account of all the groups of caves that were then known, 
and endeavours to fix their approximate dates by differences 
of style and other distinctive characteristics. This rule is 
- yigorously true in principle ; but to make its results of any 
yalue, it is absolutely necessary that we should have at least 
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afew fixed stand-points of known dates for comparison. 
Thus we may be quite certain that any temple Bis an im- 
provement on A, and is less advanced than O; and we con- 
clude accordingly that it is of intermediate age between A 
C. Butif the dates of A and C are both unknown, our 
deduction is comparatively of little value; and even 
if we should know the date of O, any deduction as to the 
date of B will be liable to at least half the amount 
of error in the assumed date of A. No one is more fully 
aware of this than Mr. Fergusson himself, as he admits that 
his conclusions “ have been arrived at almost entirely from a 
critical survey of the whole series, and a careful comparison 
of one cave with another, and with the different structural 
buildings in their neighbourhood, the dates of which are at 
least approximately known.”* But I think that he is in- 
clined to overrate the value of these critical deductions, 
when he says that “ inscriptions will not certainly by them- 
selyes answer the purpose;” and he gives in proof of this 
assumption the fact that there is a comparatively modern 
inscription in the Ganes Gumpha Cave ut Udayagiri. But 
what proof have we that many of the caves were not origi- 
nally quite plain like those of Bardbar, and that the orna- 
mentation is not the work of a much later age? I differ 
from Mr. Fergusson on this point, as I consider that inscrip- 
tions are, beyond all doubt, the most certain and the most 
trustworthy authority for determining the dates of Indian 
monuments, whether buildings or caves. I freely admit the 
corroborative value of architectural evidence when it is 
founded on ascertained dates; but when it is unsupported 
by inscriptions, I look upon it, in the present state of our 
knowledge, as always more or less uncertain, and, therefore, 


The best proof which I can give of the weakness of 
Mr. Fergusson’s argument, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, is to quote the dates which he has deduced for the 
well-known caves of Kiinhari in Salset, which he assigns 
as follows: “ First those in the ravine in the fourth or fifth 
century, those last described, with those on each side of the 
great cave, probably at least a agony | later; then the great 
cave.”+ Now the inscriptions in the Kanhari caves are very 





® Rock-ut Temples of India, <u 
+ Rock-cut Temples of India, p, 39. 
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numerous; and though there are a few mediseval records, yet 
any evidence of late date which they might be supposed to 
afford is utterly annihilated by the presence in the same 
caves of much older inscriptions of the same style and 
character as the mass of the Kanhari records, which are cer- 
tainly not later than the Gupta inscriptions of Northern 
India. In fact, one of them gives the date of 30 of the Saka- 
ditya-kdla, or A. D. 108. I have copied part of the inserip- 
tion in the great cave with my own hand, and, after com-_ 
paring my copy with that of Mr. West, I can see no dif- 
ference of age between the characters used in the great 
cave and those in the other caves. I therefore refer the 
great mass of the Kanhari inscriptions to the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era, so that there is a diiference 
of at least four centuries between Mr. Fergusson’s mean 
date and mine. 


The Kirle caves Mr. Fergusson is inclined to assign 
to the first, or even the second century before Christ." One 
of the caves is certainly older than the Christian era, as it 
possesses an inscription of the great Satrap King Nahapina.t 
But there are two others of King Pudumayi, the son of 
Vasithi, whom I place in the beginning of the second century 
of the Christian era, but whom Mr. Fergusson assigns to the 
middle of the fourth century, although in his chronology 
he admits that Ananda, also a son of Visithi, and therefore 
most probably a brother of Pudumayi, and the founder of one 
of the gateways of the Great Sinchi Tope, lived towards the 
end of the first century. : 


I have entered thus fully into the question of the dates 
of the Western Caves, partly lest my silence should be 
looked upon as acquiescence in Mr, Fergusson’s conclu- 
sions,t and partly out of deference to his deservedly high 
name and well-earned reputation as an earnest and able 
enquirer into Indian History and Archmology. Mr. Fer- 
gusson is well aware that I differ from him on many points 





® Rock-cut Temples of Indis, pp. 30-4. 
Journal, Bombay Asiatic Society, V.; Kilrli Inseription No. 5, for Nahapana; ond 


+ 
Now @ and 18 for Pudumayi. 

+ This, indeed, has already happened, as Mr. C. R. Markham, in his Memoir on the 
Archeological Survey, p, 151, concludes that Mr. Fergusson's Rock-cut Temples of India 
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of early Indian chronology; and I believe that by thus pub- 
licly stating my views on these points, we shall the sooner 
arrive at the truth, as probably others will now be led to 
think upon the subject, who would otherwise perhaps have 
passed it entirely over as a matter that was undisputed, and 
therefore finally settled. 

In his next work, entitled “ Picturesque Illustrations 
of Ancient Architecture in India,” Mr. Fergusson makes 
use of the same principles of characteristic differences and 
similarities of style to fix the dates of the medisval Son 
of the Brahmans and Jains. Here I agree with him 
throughout; for the process of deduction is now perfectly 
trustworthy, being founded on actual dates, as there is a 
sufficient number of structural temples of the Jains and 
Brahmans of known age to furnish us with data for deter- 
mining very closely the ages of uninscribed buildings. This 
is specially noteworthy in the case of the rock-cut Brah- 
manical temples of Dhamnir, which, from their general 
style, Mr. Fergusson has assigned to the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury," a date which must be very close to the truth, as I 
found a statue in one of the smaller temples inscribed with 
characters which certainly belong to that period. The 
examples of Indian architecture given by Mr. Fergusson 
in this work are very fine and choice, especially the rich 
temple at Chandrivati, which I have seen, and which I 
agree with him in thinking “the most elegant specimen of 
columnar architecture in Upper India.” _ 

In his “ Handbook of Architecture (1855) he has given 
a classification of all the different Indian styles, both Hindu 
and Muhammadan, which is considerably enlarged and 
improved in his later work, the “ History of Architecture” 
(1867). In the latter we have the matured result of a 
long and critical study of the subject. The classification 
is complete and comprehensive, and though perhaps excep- 
tion may be taken to one or two of the names, yet it is 
difficult to find others that would be better. The limited 
space at his command has obliged him to treat each different 
style very briefly, but the distinctions are so broadly and 
clearly defined in the typical examples selected for illustra- 
tion, that I cannot help feeling impatient for the appearance 
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of his great work, the ‘ Illustrated History of Indian Archi- 
tecture,” which he originally projected more than a quarter 
of a century ago, and for which, during the whole of that 
time, he has been assiduously collecting materials. 


Mr. Fergusson’s last work, named “Tree and Serpent 
Worship” is the most sumptuously illustrated work on 
Indian antiquities that has yet been published. In it he 
sives a description of the two richly-sculptured Stupas of 
Sanchi and Amaravati, with a profusion of excellent illustra- 
tions from Colonel Maisey’s accurate drawings and Captain 
Waterhouse’s photographs of the former, and from Colonel 
Mackenzie's drawings, and the actual bas-reliefs of the latter 
which are now in London. Mr. Fergusson has accepted my 
dates for the Sinchi Tope and its “ln namely, B. C. 
250, during the reign of Asoka for the former, and the first 
century A. D. for the latter; but the Amaravati Tope he 

laces three hundred years later, in the first half of the 
fourth century A. D. I understand that he has been 
led to adopt this difference of age chiefly on account of the 
difference of style which he has observed in the sculptures of 
the two monuments. I must confess that this great dif- 
ference of style is not palpable to me. On the contrary, from 
the similar dress of the men, and the similar general naked- 
ness of the women, save only the peculiar belt of five rows 
of beads, the sculptures of the two monuments appear to me 
to be of much the same age. I draw the same conclusion 
also from the imseriptions which are undoubtedly of the 
same age as those of the caves of Kanhari and of the 54nchi 
Tope Gateways. As I have already pointed out, there are 
in the Kanhari caves two inscriptions of Pudumayi, the son 
of Vasithi, in exactly the same characters as those of Ananda, 
the son of Vasithi, on the south gateway of the Sanchi 
Tope. I conclude, therefore, with some certainty, that Pudu- 
mayi and Ananda were brothers; and consequently I refer 
all the inscriptions of the King Gotamiputra Sitakarni and 
his successors Pudumayi and Yidnya Sri to the first and 
second centuries A. D, As by far the greater number of the 
. Amaravati inscriptions are in exactly the same characters, it 
seems almost certain that they must belong to the same period. 
This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that Buddhist 
coins of all these three Princes have been found at Amara- 
vati, with types and inscriptions which range them as 
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contemporarios of the Satrap Chiefs of Surashtra. Mr. Fer- 
gusson has adopted the statement of the Purinas, that thie 
Andhras ruled over Magadha in succession to the Kanwas ; 
but this position is quite untenable, as we know from Pliny 
that at this very time the Prasii, thatis the people of Pali- 
saka or Magadha, were dominant on the Ganges, and 
possessed an army six times greater than that of the Andare 
Indi.* 

With respect to the title of this last work of Mr. Fer- 
gusson,—“Tree and Serpent Worship,”—I submit that it is 
not borne out by the illustrations; and further, that, as. 
serpent-worship was antagonistic to Buddhism, such a title 
is not applicable to a description of the religious scenes 
sculptured on a Buddhist Stupa. I can perceive no serpent. 
worship in these illustrations. On the contrary, I find that 
the Nigas are generally doing homage to Buddha, in perfect 
accordance with all the Buddhist legends, which invariably 
represent the Nagas as at first the bitter enemies of Buddha, 
Afterwards, when converted by his preaching, they became 
his staunchest adherents, and are specially stated to have 
formed canopies over his head with their hoods to protect 
him from the sun and rain. The presence of Négas in the 
Amaravati sculptures is only natural, as the king of the 
country and his subjects are described in all the legends as 
Nigas. In the sculptures, therefore, the king and his 
women are generally represented with serpent hoods; but, 
as far as I have shistived. they are invariably the worshippers 
of Buddha, and not the objects of worship. 

On these two points I am sorry to be obliged to differ 
from Mr. Fergusson. But neither of them affects the main 
purpose of the work, which is devoted to the illustration and 
restoration of the Amaravati Tope. This work he has done 
most thoroughly, and I accept his restoration as almost 


Mankuam Krrrog was already known for his architec- 
tural taste by his design for the little church at J onpur, and 
his drawings of Muhammadan buildings, when, towards the 
close of 1836, the march of his regiment from the Upper 
Provinees to Medinipur brought him through Caleutta, 


© Jamon Prinsep saw that these Successive dl of the Purfinas hove 
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where he first saw James Prinsep. He was then engaged 
in the preparation of a work, which apppeared in 153s, 
under the title of “ Illustrations of Indian Architecture.” 
The work was chiefly valuable for its illustrations, of which 
many have now been superseded by photographs. LKittoe's 
antiquarian zeal and architectural knowledge were strong 
recommendations to James Prinsep, who induced him to pay 
a visit to the Khandagiri rock to examine the inscription in 
old Pali characters, of which Stirling had published a poor 
and imperfect copy in the Asiatic Researches. The result 
was an excellent copy of a very important inscription of 
King Aira, and the discovery of one of Asoka’s edicts at 
Dhauli, with sketches of the more important caves and prin- 
cipal sculptures. 

Kittoe’s services were warmly acknowledged by James 
Prinsep in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, and also in a 
letter to me of 4th November 1837, in which he mentions 
‘‘q beautifully illustrated journal from poor Kittoe,” and 
begs me to “keep an eye to his interests, for he would be 
an invaluable antiquarian traveller.” At this time Kittoe 
was temporarily removed from the sey for pays a 
creet charges of oppression against his Commanding Officer, 
for which there ve but little foundation save in his own 
over-sensitive disposition. Through Prinsep’s influence he 
was appointed Secretary of the Coal Committee, which led 
to his extended tour through Orissa, the resuiis of which 
were published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal for 
1838 and 1839. He was afterwards restored to his position 
in the army, and appointed to the charge of one of the 
Divisions of the High Road from Calcutta to Bombay, lead- 
ing through Chutia Nigpur. 

For several years he was employed in the uncongenial 
work of a Road Officer, and it was not until 1846 that he 
had the opportunity of returning to his archmological 
researches. In doing so he felt that he was partly carrying 
out the wishes of James Prinsep, “who oft expressed a wish 
that he should ramble over the district of Bihar, and cater 
for him.”* During 1846 and 1847, he accordingly travelled 
over a great part of the districts of Bilidr and Shabaébad, 
and added much valuable information to our knowledge of 
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their antiquities. But his chief aim seems to have been to 
make a large collection of drawings of choice specimens of 
sculpture with a view to future publication. In following out 
this plan much of his valuable time was wasted in making 
drawings of sculptures and architectural ornaments, of 
many of which photography has since given us finer and 
even more detailed copies. But no less praise is due to him 
for the unwearied industry and patience with which he per- 
formed his self-appointed task, the results of which now 
form a valuable collection of about one hundred and fifty 
drawings belonging to the library of the East India 
Museum. 

About this time, through the influence of Mr. Thomason, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
Kittoe was appointed ‘‘ Archmological Enquirer” to Govern- 
ment, on a salary of Rs. 250 a month. Whilst engaged 
on this work he was Pe asap to prepare adesign for the 
proposed Sanskrit College at Baniras. His design was 
approved; and, when the building was fairly begun, Kittoe 
was obliged to reside altogether at Bandras to superintend 
its construction, With this work he was fully occupied during 
the remainder of his career, his only archmological re- 
searches being some rather extensive excavations at SArndth, 
where he uncovered a complete monastery, and added con- 
siderably to his collection of seulpture drawings. The 
work at the College was severe, as he had to model most of 
the mouldings with his own hands. On the 19th May 1852, 
he wrote to me “Oh how I wish the College were out of 
hand, tha: I might set to work and compile my drawings 
and papers into some shape.” When I saw Kittoe at 
Gwalior in September 1852, he spoke despondingly of 
himself. His health was evidently much impaired, and he 
complained of headache and want of appetite. 


He was sick of the drudgery of the college work: and 
in the beginning of 1853 his health completely broke down, 
and he was compelled to seek for change of air in England. 
On the 2nd of February he gave a lecture in Calcutta before 
the Asiatic Society on the antiquities of Sdrndth, and exhi- 
bited to the meeting his silbeetion of sculpture drawings. 
The voyage to England did him no good, and on his arrival 
he was so ill that he saw no one, and, as one of his friends 
informed me, “he went straight to his home and dicd” in 
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June 1853, Like Prinsep he sank from overwork, and at 
about the same age. 

As adraughtsman Kittoo was painstaking and accurate, 
and therefore always trustworthy; asan explorer, he was 
enthusiastic and indefatigable, qualities which generally 
command success; but as an investigator, he was wanting In 
scholarship and faulty in judgment, As specimens of his 
defective judgment, I may cite his continued dexbis as to 
the identity of Asoka and Piyadasi, and his serious sugges- 
tion that the Baribar Cave inscription of Dasaratha, which 
Prinsep had truly assigned to the historical Dasaratha of 
Magadha, one of the immediate successors of Asoka, might 
probably be referred to the half fabulous Dasaratha of 
Ayodhya, the father of Rama. 

Kittoe’s chief discoveries were limited to temples, 
tans and inscriptions, and I cannot recal a single 
locality which he identified, or a single historical doubt 
which he settled, or a single name of any dynasty which he 
established. His discoveries were the result of unwear ing 
exploration,. and not the fruit of mental reasoning and 
reflective deduction. Such also, when his career was draw- 
ing to a close, was his own modest estimate of himself, On 
the 19th May 1852 he wrote tome: “ Let me not lead you to 
suppose that I claim knowledge. [am woefully deficient. 
Tam a self-educated man, and no Classic or Sanskrit scholar ; 
I merely claim a searching eye and mind, and a retentive 
memory of figure and fact, and place or position. Hence 
my great success in finding inscriptions where many have 
searched in vain !—Cuttack and Gya to wit.” This estimate 
of himself seems fully to justify my opinion of him, while 
at the same time it corroborates the prophetic judgment of 
James Prinsep that Kittoe would make “an invaluable 
antiquarian traveller.” 

The principal subject which has engaged the attention 
of Mr. Epwarp Tomas is the History of India as illus- 
trated by its coins and inscriptions, and other monuments. 
His numerous essays, range over the long period of eighteen 
hundred years, from the establishment of the Bactrian 
monarchy in B. 0. 246 to the final extinction of the Pathin 
empire of Delhi on the accession of Akbarin A. D, 1554. 
The following list of his principal essays shews the extent 
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and variety of the contribution which he has made to Indian 
archmology during the past twenty years. 

1. 1848—Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. IX.,— 
Coins of the Hindu Kings of Kabul. 

2. 1848—Ditto ditto, Vol. IX..—Coins of the Kings of 
Ghazni. 

3. 1850—Ditto ditto, Vol. XII..—Coins of the Sah 
Kings of Sanrashtra. 

4. 1855—Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIV., 
—On the Epoch of the Gupta Dynasty. 

5. 1855—Ditto ditto, Vol. XXIV.—On the Coins of 
the Gupta Dynasty. 

_ 6. 1855—Ditto ditto, Vol. XXiV.,—On ancient Indian 
Numerals. 

7. 1855—Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, 2 Vols., thick 
Svo; with numerous plates of coins, and many able in- 
dependent notices, bringing the stute of knowledge in each 
branch up to.the date of publication, 

8. 1860—Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII.,— 
Supplementary Notice of the Coins of the Kings of Ghazni. 

x : -864—Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
XXXIV.,—On ancient Indian Weights (continued in the 
same journal for 1835). 

10. 1865—Ditto ditto, Vol. 3 
of Xandrames and Krananda. 

ll. 1866—Ditto ditto, Vol, AXXVI.,—The Initial 
Coinage of Bengal. 

12. 1871—Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 

On all these different periods and subjects Mr. Thomas 
has thrown a flood of licht by his accurate observations and 
critical sagacity. But his principal researches have been 
directed to the Muhammadan History of India, and more 
especially to the two apr of the Ghaznivide and Pathan 
dynasties. Here he has had the field entirely to himself; 
and tu his critical sifting of evidence and noteworthy 
pccuracy, We are mainly indebted for the clear and satis. 
factory settlement ,of the chronology of the Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Ghazni and Delhi. He has also initiated the 
same accurate arrangement of the chronology of the 
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Pathin kingdom of Bengal, which will eventually be 
completed as more coins and inscriptions are brought to 
light and made available. 

The greater number of Mr. Thomas’s essays have been 
confessedly limited to the almost technical description and 
illustration of various important series of oriental coins. 
But in his notes and independent articles, inserted in his 
edition of Prinsep’s Essays, and more particularly in his 
last production,—the “Chronicles of the Pathin Kings of 
Delhi,’’—he has made good use of all accessible inscriptions, 
and of numerous passages of historians and geographers, 
which bear upon his subject. His “leading object,” as he 
himself states, “has been to collect materials for history, 
in the form of documents, which it was primarily 
desirable to retain in their most authentic form.” This 
object he has accomplished in the most complete and satisfac- 
tory mariner; and the foture historian of Muhammadan 
India will be saved much of the-weary and vexatious troublo 
of weighing the respective values of conflicting evidence, and 
of balancing the probabilities of opposing dates, All this 
laborious work has been well and carefully done by Mr. 
Thomas, whose critical sifting of evidence, and able seratiny 
of all available information, have effectually winnowed 
most of the chaff of doubt and dispute, and left little 
but the true grains behind. 

In Madras Str Warten Etitot completed what Colonel 
Mackenzie had left undone. Mackenzie's great collection 
of 8,076 inscriptions was made chiefly in the Timilian pro- 
vinces to the south of the Krishna River, while Sir Walter's 
collection of 595 inscriptions was formed principally in the 
ancient Karnita country, amongst the upper branches of the 
Krishna. His first contribution to Indian archmology was 
a very valuable and interesting historical sketch,* founded 
solely on thé inscriptions of the principal dynasties which 
had ruled over the countries between the Narbada and 
the Krishna for nearly eight centuries. Of these the great 
Chilukya family was the oldest, the strongest, and the most 
lasting ; and its line has since been traced back to the early 
part of the fourth century by the discovery of other inserip- 
tions. Its career probably began in A. D, 318, For the 


_ © In Royal Asiatic Society's Journal, IV., for 1836, and re-printed with corrections 
in the Madras Lilerary Journal » Vol. VIL, p. LM, 
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early history of the northern half of the peninsula, this 
invaluable essay is our principal, and indeed almost our 
only, guide. 

Sir Walter has also illustrated the history of the 
Chalukyas and other southern dynasties by their coins, 
which he was the first to arrange systematically. He thus 
obtained their trustworthy evidence in support of the more 
extensive data supplied by the inscriptions. All previous 
enquiries had been contented to arrange the coins accord- 

ing to their devices, without regard to their age, or to 
the localities in which they were usually found. ‘Thus, all 
the coins bearing the type of an elephant were assigned 
to the Gajapati dynasty, which was asserted to have reigned 
over Orissa; all those with a horse to the Aswapati p baci . 
those with the figure of a man to the Nerapat: d 
and those with an umbrella to the Chhafrapati te 
These are currently believed to have been the titles of four 
tributary princes who held the four chief provinces of 
Southern India under the rule of the one supreme sove- 
reign of Delhi. The single omission of the boar of the 
Chilukyas is fatal to this neatly-contrived scheme, 

In Western India Colonel Meapows Taytor has chiefly 
confined his attention to the mysterious cromlechs and cairns, 
and stone circles, of which he himself made numerous and 
important discoveries in the Shorapur District.*. The origin 
of these monuments is at present unknown. Colonel Taylor 
calls them pre-historic. remains, and attributes. them to the 
great Turanian or Scythian race which occupied Southern 
India before the immigration of the Aryas. “Certain it 
is,” he remarks, “that in the purely Aryan and Northern 
Provinces of India, no such structures have been found,’’+ 
But this is a mistake, as gg | have already been found 
in the hilly parts of the districts of Delhi, Miraa- 

and Orissa, and I ecrgle that they will hereafter be 
Riacovebal in many other parts of Northern India. I am 
inclined also to doubt that these monuments were peculiar 
to the Turanian races, for I look upon the stone colonnade 
that surrounds the great Sanchi stupa a as only an m, denpreved 
version of the rude stone circl c : _ earthen 












Beo his able accoun t of this interesting 5 caljadl ta the Joursal of the Bemuclogial 
Society, Vol Lp 187, “On tha Pre-bistorie Archmology of India." 
+ “ Student's Manual of the History of India,” p. 40, 
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tumulus; and as the Sanchi monuments is an undoubted 
Aryan structure, the probabilities seem to be rather in 
favour of the Aryan origin of its prototype, than that 
the Aryas borrowed the design from the earlier Turanian 
settlers, This however is, at present, a matter of opinion 
which will probably be settled by further researches. In the 
meantime the public is deeply indebted to Colonel Taylor 
for the very full and accurate details which he has given of 
the early stone monuments of Southern India, 


In his Student’s Manual of Indian History, Colonel 
Taylor has assigned the building of the second tope at 
Sinchi to Pushpamitra, the first of the Sunga dynasty of 
Magadha, whom he affirms to have been Buddhists, and 
‘famous for their religious zeal in the construction of reli: 
gious edifices and excavation of cave temples."* Now, this 
is certainly a mistake, as Pushpamitra was a noted persecu- 
tor of the Buddhists, and is recorded to have offered a reward 
of one hundred dinars for the head of every Srimana.t 
As Colonel Taylor rarely quotes authorities, it is impossible 
to trace the source of this error. TI can only conjecture 
that it is founded on a misreading by Dr ne 
of the cave inscriptions, which will presently noticed, in 
which he identifies a petty Buddhist chief, Néyak, ak, named 
Agnimitra, with the great Songs King of Magadha, who 
would certainly appear to have been a Brihmanist, as well 
as his father, Pushpamitra.t 


To the REVEREND J. STEVENSON, D. D., we owe the only 
series of translations that hive yet appeared of the numerous 
inscriptions in the caves of Western India. These were 

ublished in 1857* from copies of the inscriptions prepared 
by Lieutenant Brett, which, though carefully and laboriously 
made, are deficient in man may places, and are not sufficiently 
accurate in others to be fully relied upon. For these reasons 
several passages, and even a few whole inscriptions, were left 
untranslated by ‘Dr. Stevenson, whilst others were insufli- 
ciently or incorrectly rendered by him. New and much more 
accurate copies of the inscriptions in the Kénhari and Nasik 


caves have since been published by Mr. West, but even 


















© Student's Manual of Indian History, page 64, 
> Bornoof “Introdoction &I' Histoire du Buddbiame Indien,” page 431. 
¢ See the drama of Méleritdgrimitra in Wilson's Hindu Theatre. 
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these are only hand copies, carefully reduced, it is true, by 
squares, but still only hand copies, and not fae-similes or 
impressions, I have myself visited both of these places, 
aud I can state that I have not seen any inscriptions that 
would yield better impressions than the great Satrap and 
Andhra records of the Nasik caves. The most beautiful 
and perfectly accurate impressions or rubbings of these 
have been made by Mr. West in one- 


precious records “oi et 
tenth of the time which was occupied in making his much 


less trustworthy hand reductions. 
Taking Dr. Stevenson's translations altogether, there is 
no doubt that he has succeeded in giving the general sco: 
of all the more important inscriptions, and has thereby 
added a very valuable amount of authentic information 
to the scanty records of early Indian history, With some 
of the shorter inscriptions he has been less successful; for 
instance, he has taken Ddmildya asa masculine name, and 
identified Ddmild with the famous Chinakya, the minister 
of Chandra Gupta Maurya, thus ignoring, not only the 
feminine possessive termination in aya, but also the pre- 
ceding feminine word Bhikhuniya, or “ mendicant nun,” 
the inscription, in fact, being the simple record of a gift of 
the female mendicant Damild.* Ina second short inserip- 
tion, by reading Meharavisa, “of the emperor,” instead of 
Maharathisa, “of Maharashtra,” he identifies the Niyak, 
or “ petty chief," Agnimitra of Maharashtra with the great 
King Agnimitra of Magadha, the son of Pushpamitra, the 
founder of the Sunga dynasty.t Again, in his anxiety to 
obtain some name that would help to fix the dates of these 
inscriptions, he has identified Satara with VikramAditya by 
reading Sakdri, where the preceding names of Nabhiga, 
Nahushia, and Janamejaya, as well as the following name of 
Yayati, should have shown him that the solar hero Saga 


was the person really intended. { 4 

® Historical nomes and forte contained im the Kilnhari inseriptions . i | + —Bo bay Journal, 
V., page 29, So. 14, Inscriptiun from Kaul, 7 cat i 

? Sahydderi inscriptiona.—Bombay Journal, V., page 152, No.1, Inseription from Karle, 

+ On the Nasik cavo inseriptions (Bombay Journal, V., page 43, Ni 11 rintion), Lr, 
Bhau Waji has adopted this erroneous identi@eation of Vikramid eye in his’ Hoss ~ 
Kalidisa, 1 pointed out Dr. Stevensou'’s-error to Mr. Fergusson, bot he refers to it me if 
a Vikramiditya wae mentioned by nnuie,—See hia Essay on Indian Chronology, page 54, 
note 1 (“ The Vikramiditya tieontinned in Golamiputrn's re is avidently, ve: the 
rommatecel Bapetiecllp ieee Mino uel mitany hice areas mecne 
ri F tly what | om for the eratth 7 "prt | 
ditva in Gotumiputra’s ‘iluik ineeription, nnn manne ean eee 
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To Dr. Stevenson, we owe tho first real progress that 
was achieved since Prinsep, in reading the nuuicrical figures 
of these old inscriptions. But he contented himself with 
noting the more obvious cyphers, and hastily adopted values 
for others, which in one case led him to make the curious 
blunder of assigning thirty-two days to a fortnight. This 
happened from reading the, letter y as the ficure for 30, by 
which he changed ‘“ Jatiya 2” into “ deaté 32."* 

Dr, Stevenson also published several papers on the carly 
religion of the Hindus of Southern India,+ and a single 

per on the Tithyas or Tirthakes of the Buddhists, whom 

e identifies with the Gymnosophists of the Greeks, and 
with the Digambara sect of Jains.{ These papers show 
much patient research and accurate observation in a new 
and interesting field of inquiry, and lead us to regret that 
Dr, Stevenson should have been cut off in the very midst of 
his career, just when his judgment had become mature, 
and promised to guide his acknowledged scholarship to use- . 
ful results, 

Since Stevenson's death the study of archmology in 
Westérn India has bean taken up ably and enthusiastically 
by a Native gentleman, Dr. Boav Dast, whose contributions 
to the Bombay Journal have thrown much light on the early 
history of the northern half of the peninsula. As a scholar 
he very early earned the thanks of all students of Indian 
literature and history by his essay on the Poet Kélidisa, 
and by his translations of the inscriptions in the Ajanta 
Caves, and of the inscriptions of Rudra Dima snd Skanda 
Gupta at Junagarh.§ His reputation has since been amply 
maintained by his interesting and valuable notice: of the 
“ Tnroads of the Scythians into India,”|| and by his discovery 
of the values of several of the unknown early numerals 
which had puzzled Dr. Stevenson.] | 


sing h See Journal of Bombay Asiatic Socisty, Vol V, No. 18, ineeription frou Karle, 
nap “(On the ante 








+ Royal” Asiatic Society's Journal, V., pp. 189, 264, and VI., 239, 
Brahmanical worship of the Hi of the Riikiahe tones sre i, “On the intermixture 
of Boddbism with Brahmanien in the religion of the Hindus of the Dakhan ;" ditto, 
VIL, 64, * On the Buddba-Vaishnavas of the Dahan.” 

~~ Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal, Vol. V. 

§ hay Asiatic Society's Journal, VI, published in 1867, “On the Sanskrit. Post 
Kilidten ” dies VIL, © Ajania Inscriptions,” and “Translations of the Rudra Dima and 
Skatida Gupta Inscriptions at Jiunagarh.'” 3 


_ f Ditte, DC, p. 180, “ The inroads of the Seythians into India." 
@ Ditta, VIIL, p- 226, “ The Ancient Sanskrit Numerals in the Cave Inscriptions, and 
oo the Sal Coins.” 
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But Dr. Bhanu DaAji’s judgment has not kept pace with 
his scholarship, and he has consequently been led to the 
publication of several very grave errors. He thus rashly 
announces his condemnation of Dr, Mill’s translation of 
part of the Bhitari Inscription: ‘I may now warn writers 
on Indian antiquities against implicitly receiving as correct 
the names given by Dr. Mill of the female connexions of the 
Guptas, namely, Lichchhayi and Kum4ri Devi."* I am 
happily in a position to settle this point by proving the abso- 
lute accuracy of Dr. Mill’s translation, by referring Dr. 
Bhau Daji to the gold coins of Chandra Gupta bearing two 
figures, male and female, on the obverse, and a female seated 
on a lion on the reverse. These precious coins would almost 
seem to have been designed by Chandra Gupta’s mint-master 
for the special purpose of refuting Dr. Bhau Daji’s assertion, 
by labelling the two figures on the obverse as “ Chandra 
Gupta” and “ Aumdri Devi,” and by adding the name of 
Lichchhavayak on the reverse.t 


In another place he has seriously proposed the altera- 
tion of the Chinese chronology of the pilgrim Hwen Ths 
by sixty years to suit the date of Jayendra of Kashmir, 
simply because Hwen Thsang mentions that, on his arrival 
atthe capital of Kashmir, he was lodged in the Jayendra 
Fihara, But surely one may sleep in a palace of Akbar 
without becoming a contemporary of that great Mogul. If 
not, then Hwen Thsang’s date is hopelessly dubious, for he had 
already lodged in the Hushkara Vihdra opposite Varihamila, 
and must, therefore, have been a contemporary of the Indo- 
Scythian prince Hushka or Huvishka, at the latter end of the 
first century before Christ. 


I pass over some wild identifications proposed in Dr. 
Bhau Diji’s “ Brief Survey of Indian eater th * to note the 
curious error in what he calls a correct genealogical table of 
the Balabhi Kings supported by dates from copper plates. 
In this genealogy [ notice that Dhruva Sena, who is dated in 
310, is followed by six generations, all of Which are made to 
pass away by 346, so that seven generations, including Dhruva 











* Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal, VII, p. 216. 
+ 1 pomess two of these eoing with the legends gn legible. Thi a 
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Sena, or six without him, are born, marry, and die in 36 years, 
which allows exactly six years to each generation.* 

His last proposal is to read cha Gilika rdjena in the 
Khilsi version of the famons passage in Asoka’s edicts, 
which gives the names of the four Kings,—Ptolemy, Antigo- 
nus, Magas, and Alexander,—thus making Gilita a form 
of the Latin Greci, But this name was not applied to the 
Heilénes until long after Asoka's time, and could not pro- 
perly have been applied to the Macedonians at any time. 

r. Bhau Da&ji says—‘ I take this opportunity of announcing 
that the word Aiélakila, or Kailakila, Yavanas, which 
puzzled me before, is only a corruption, or rather & mis- 
lection of Gilika or Greek.”t As I furnished Dr Blau 
DAji with his copy of this portion of the Khilsi inscription, 
Iam quite familiar with the words which he has thus 
strangely perverted. I read them as chatult, 4, rajena, 
“the four, 4, Kings,” taking the character, which he has 
made ak, to be the numerical symbol for 4, a mere repetition 
of the written word chatuli. The same repetition is found 
also in the Ariano Pali version of Kapurdigiri, where the 
word chaturi is followed by four upright strokes 1111, like 
the well Roman numeral, which cannot possibly mean 
anything else but the simple number 4. 

But in spite of these errors due to hasty opinions and 
rash speculations, which will no doubt be modified hereafter 
by more mature ju it, I feel that Dr. Bhan Daji is a 
worthy successor of Dr, Stevenson, and that “he lias well 
sustained the cause of Indian archwology in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Of my own share in the progress of Indian archmology 
I may be permitted to give a brief statement of what I have 
written, and of the discoveries which I have been able to 
make during a long and active career in India, The follow- 
ing is a list of my writings on my Indian antiquities : 

1,1840—Bengal Asiatio Society’s Journal, IX., p. 
867—Description of some new Bactrian coins. 


“Bret Survey of Indian Chronology ;’—Ganeslogy 














* Bom Journal, VIIa ps 236, 


® Bombay Jour 

of Balabhi Kings, p. 245, 
RO ee egy peng Bday Ae “snislection.” 1 believe that the KWlabile 
pot until evern! centuries after 


the total extinction of the Greek power «n North-Weat India and the Panjib, They were 
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2.—1842—Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XI., p. 
130—Second notice of some new Bactrian coins. 

53.—1845—Royal Asiatic Society's. Journal—Account 
of the discovery of the ruins of the Buddhist city of Sankisa. 

4.—1843—-Numismatic Chronicle—The ancient coinage 
of Kashmir. | 
some of the monograms on the Greek coins of Ariana and 
6.—1845—Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XIV., 
p. 480—Notice of some unpublished coins of the Indo- 
Scythians, 

7.—1854—The Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist Monuments 
of Central India, 8yo. 

§.—1854—Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, X XITI.— 
Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps with Greek inscriptions. 

9.—1863—Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XX X1T.— 
Translation of the Bactro-Pali inscription from Taxila. 

_ 10.—1865—Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XX XTV.— 
Coins of the nine Nagas, and of two other dynasties of 
Narwar and Gwalior. 

_ .—1867—Numismatiec Chronicle—Coin of the Indian 
Prince Sophytes, a contemporary of Alexander the Great. 

-12.—1868- 
of Alexander sors in t 
of Bactriana, Ariana, and India. 


the Buddhist period, 8vo. 


In my account of James Prinsep’s final labour, I have 
been able to show from his letters that the anxiety which he 
publicly expressed to obtain more specimens of. he latter 
coins, “ which mark the decadence of Greek dominion and 
Greek skill, “and of “those coins on which the Native and 
Greek legends differ, or record different names,” continued 
down to the last, when in October 1838 he was compelled 
by ill health to give up work and to seck for change of air 
in England. This subject I was able to follow up in 1840, 
when the acquisition of a larce number of coins from 
Afghanistan put me in possession of new specimens of Gondo- 
phares and Abdagases, which I published. in the Journal of 
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the Asiatic Society for that year, Several collectors then 
placed their cabinets at my disposal; and with the purchase 
of a second collection from Kandahar and Sistfin, I was able 
to prepare during the years 1840-41-42 no less than fifteen 
lithographed plates of all the known coins of the Greek and 
Indo-Scythian Kings of Bactriana, Ariana, and India. 


While this work was in progress, I published, in 1843, 
a second notice of new Bactrian coins, in which I first made 
known the names of the Greek Kings Straton, Telephus, 
Hippostratus, Nikias, and Dyonysius, of the Greek Queen 
Kalliope, and of the Scytho-Parthian Kings Arsakes and 
Pakores. In these two papers I gave the true symbols of the 
Arian lettera d, g, and pA, from the Native legends of the 
eoins of Gondophares, Abdagases, and Telephus, and the true 
symbol for the compound letter ef from the coins of Straton 
and Hippostratus. These discoveries were followed up by 
finding the title of Strategasa, for the Greek Stratégos 
or General, on the coins of the Aspa Varmma, which bear 
the name of the great King Azas on the obverse, and that 
of his Hindu General on the reverse. “These,” as Prinsep 
truly said, “are the most precious to the student of Indian 
history,” for they prove that the military discipline of the 
Greeks was still in use nearly half a century after their domi- 
nion had passed away. 


At the same time I found that the reverse legends of 
the coins of Queen Agathokhia, which had puzzled Prinsep 
and Lassen, contained only the titles and name of Straton, 
who must, ‘therefore, have been her husband. Continuing 
my discoveries, I obtained the true value of the Arian bh 
from the words bhrdta-putrasa, or r “ brother’s son,’ which, 
on the coins of Abdagases are the equivalent of the Greek 
Adelphideés. Following up this clue I next discovered the 
symbol for gh on the coins of the Native King Amogha- 
bhuti, 


About the same time I assigned one of Prinsep's series 
sanadn Wedel oythian money to its proper country 

jhmir, ee oe identifying the coins of no less than eighteen 
of the Hi | from Toramdina to Jaga Deva, who 
ruled from about D. 600 to 1200. This discove ; was pub- 
lished in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1845. A few years 
later, in 1847, I was able to assign another series of some 
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extent, but of later date and of less interest, to the Hindu 
Rajas of Kangra. 

In 1845, in a notice of some new coins of the Indo- 
Scythians, I first published the reading of the name of the 
great Aushdn tribe of Indo-Scythians on the coins of Kujula, 
and in the La ei hry inscription of General Court. At the 
same time I added a genuine Buddhist type to the known 

Jn January and February 1851, Lieutenant Maisey and 
myself explored a large number of Buddhist stupas, or 
topes, in the Bhilsa District. In the same year I submitted 
a short account of our discoveries toH. H. Wilson, which he 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. At 
the same time I prepared a detailed account of all the stupas 
that we explored, with translations of several hundred short 
inscriptions. This work, which was completed in 1851, was 
not published until 1854, under the title of “The Bhilsa 
Topes.” Twenty years have since passed, many of them 
years of rare experience in archsological investigation, and 
I see.no reason to alter the dates which I then proposed of 
the third gan bny BK. C., for the erection of all the principal 
topes; and of the first century A. D. for the sculptured 
gateways of the great stupa. 

These dates have been generally accepted ; in fact, I am 
not aware that they have been disputed by any one save 
H, H. Wilson.* His arguments I will now examine at 
length, as it seems to me to be very important that there 
should be no doubt.as to the age of these remarkable monu- 
ments, whose sculptures are so valuable for the illustration 
of Indian art. In justice also to myself I think it is 
absolutely necessary that I should take notice of the objec- 
tions which have been publicly brought forward in a lecture 
on Buddha and Buddhism, by so eminent an oriental scholar 
as Horace Hayman Wilson. 

He begins by stating that I make the age of the creat 
Bhilss tope as old a Asoka, “its being as old as Atoka, 
depending upon the identification of Gotiputra, the teacher 
of Mogaliputra, who presided, it is said, at the third council 


® Hogal Asiatic Society's Journal, Vol; XVI," On Buddhe'end Boddhian"by Hai 
Wien SL ol, XVI, “On Buddha and Buddhism," by H, HL 
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in B. 0. 241, a statement altogether erroneous, as Mogali- 
as Maudgala, or Maudgaliyana, was one of Sakya’s first 
isciples three centuries earlier.” In this passage it is 
Wilson’s own statement that is ‘‘altogether erroneous,” and 
not mine; and I now repeat my former assertion that 
Mogaliputra did preside at the Buddhist synod held in the 
reign of Asoka. The. mistake which Wilson has here made 
is a strange one for an oriental scholar, as he not only 
ignores the detailed history of this council given in the 
Mahawanso,* but stranger still he confounds Mogalina or 
Maudgalydyana, the disciple of Buddha, with one of his 
descendants, for Mogaliputra bears the same relation to 
Mogali that Will’s-son, or Wilson, does to Will. 

A little further on he falls into another error, equally 
great, and almost asstrange as that just noticed. He objects 
to the date of the Bhilsa topes, which I had inferred from the 
inscriptions on the relic caskets, because “no legitimate con- 
clusions can be drawn from inscriptions of this class as to 
the date of the Sinchi monuments,” as the presence of relics 
in any monument is no more a proof of its antiquity, than 
would the hairs of Buddha, if ever dug up, prove the Shwé- 
Dagon of Rangoon to have been built in his day.” Here 
the professor has entirely lost sight of the one great fact on 
which I relied, that the inscriptions on the caskets are 
engraved in characters of Ascka's age. Qn_ this fact alone 
I argued that the stupas which contained these relic caskets 
must be as old as the reign of Asoka. Having ignored this 
fact altogether and tilted against an argument which I never 
used, he then proceeds to say that the topes of Ceylon 
“‘ appear to be of an earlier date, if we may credit the tradi- 
tion which ascribes the erection of the Ruanvelli mound at 
Anuridhapura to King Dutthagdmini, who reigned 161 B.O, 
to 137 B,C.” Sothat,in the opinion of one of the most 
eminent Sanskrit scholars, a tradition is of more historical 
value than a self-evident fact, the truth of which has been 
admitted by every one except Wilson himself. 

Having thus settled to his own satisfaction that the 
topes of Ceylon, which could not have been built before the 





the Third Synod, held during the reiguof A under the guidance of Mogaliputra UqTs 
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conversion of the Ceylonese to Buddhism by Malhindo, the 
son of Asoka, are older than the great SAnchi stupa, which, 
as I have pointed out in my Bhilsa topes, almost certainly 
gave ifs name to the hill of Chetiyagiri which was known 
by that name before the birth of Mahindo, Wilson con- 
tinues his remarks as follows: “A somewhat earlier period 
than that of the Indian stupas may be assigned to another 
important class of Buddhist monuments, the cave temples 
belonging to that persuasion, butthey also, as far as has 
been, yet.ascertained, are subsequent. to Christianity.” Thus, 
according te Wilson,. the cave temples of Western India, in 
which not a single inscription of Asoka’s period has yet 
been found, are older then the Sainchi stupa, the railings of 
which are literally covered with inscriptions of Asoka’s age. 


But although the points to which Wilson so strangely 
took exception are not inaccurate, there are in my Bhilsa 
topes several undoubted errors, of whieh, perhaps, the worst 
is my making the five Kings of Macadha, whose names are 
mentioned by Hwen Thsanz, form a continuation of the 
great Gupta dynasty. Their true period would appear to 
have been seven hundred years prior to Hwen Thsang’s visit, 
or about 66 B. 0. Aceordingly I look upon these five Kings 
as the immediate successors of the Sunga dynasty in 

ngadha, and the predecessors of the Guptas, while tlic 
Kanwa Kings uf the Puriinas were their contemporarics in 
North-Western India. Following out this view, I now place 
ilding of the great temple at Bodh-Gaya in the first 








In the same year, 1854, I published a notice of the 
“Coins of Indian Buddhist Satrips with Greek inscriptions,” 
in which I made known the symbols for the Arian letters ch 
and chh and rm,* and applied the discovery of the former to 
the Buddhist faith of the Scythian King Kozola Kada- 
phes, who calls himself on his coins Sachha dharma thidusa, 





the “ supporter of the true dharma.”+ Here, again, T was 
met by the adverse and erroneous criticism of Wilson, t who 





* Chia found i delist adblcwbhs die daa aisa kao 
tinue a wy invincible with the discus,” cAA in ellatrapa or Satrapy 
+ T hare | ies oe os eee aes Wee = we 
hich wan my original rendering’ = amass from Profesor Dowson, ‘in ew. of pidasa, 
$ Loudou Athenseum, 15th March 1856, : : 
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objected that “ the legends of these coins had not been satis- 
factorily read ; and he especially objected to the reading of 
the word re agile ie or Satrap, the letters of which were 
very doubtful, and no other evidence being found to prove 
that this title had ever been borne by a Hindu prince.” 
The statement that no other evidence lad been found is 
strangely incorrect, as Prinsep had found the title in the 
Girnar bridge inscription of Rudra Dima, 1 Hindu prince, 
and Wilson’s own translation of this inscription, afterwards 
furnished to Mr. Thomas,* contains the title of J/ahaksha- 
trapa applied to Rudra Dima. The Satraps whose coins I 
brought to notice in this paper were Zeionises or Jihoniya, 
and Raziobalos or Rijubul; and I may add of the legends 
of their coins, which Wilson declared “had not been satis- 
factorily read,” that every single letter was rightly assigned. 


In the same paper I first made known the names of the 
Scytho-Parthian Kings Orthagnes and Sasi, or Sasan, both of 
whom claim on their coins to be connexions of the grea 
King Gondophares. I also added my mite towards the 
identification of Chandra Gupta Maurya with Sandra- 
koptos by bringing to notice a fragment of Euphorion, 
the librarian of Antiochus the Great, which makes “ the 
Indian Morias live in wooden houses,” and the statement of 
Hesychins that ‘ the Mérias were Indian Kings.” 

In November 1861 I began my explorations as Archmo- 
logical Surveyor to the Government of India, and the results 
of my four years’ work form the subject of the present 
volumes, in which are recorded the discovery of many 
ancient cities, of which the most famous are Taxila and 
Sangala in the Panjib, Srughna, Ahichhatra, Kosimbi, and 
Sravasti in the north-west, and Nalanda in the east. 

In 1862 I discovered the names of the Macedonian 
mouths, Artemisios and Apellaios, in two of the Ariano Pali 
inscriptions from Afghanistan. is discovery was also 


= 








made independently by Professor Dowson; and, 

objected to by Babu Rajendra LAl, it has since been fully 
confirmed by the further discovers of the names of Panemos 
and Daisios in other inscriptions. The name of Panemos 
occurs in the well known Taxila inscription of the Satrap 


* Prinsep's Essays on Indian Antiquities, IL, 68, 
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Liako Kujulako, dated in the 78th year of the great King 
Moga, whom I identified with the Moas of the coins, a 
conclusion which is now generally accepted. I also pub- 
lished a partial translation of this inscription, in which I 
made known the values of the Arian compounds of the letter 
r in the words purpva, sarova, and dchdrya, which were at the 
same time independently made out in England by Professor 
Dowson. 

In a note on the same inscription, published short] 
afterwards in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Boivel, 
I gave the true values of the old Indian cyphers for 40, 50, 
60, and 70, of which three had not previously been gscer- 
tained by Dr. Bhau Daji in his paper published in the same 
journal. 

In 1865 appeared my essay on the “ Coins of the Nine 
Nagas, and of two other dynasties of Narwar and Gwalior,” 
[he coins of the Naga Kings are of considerable importance 
as they are certainly as old as those of the ph em dynasty, 
and comprise as many names, The coins of Pasupati are 
valuable, as their date is almost certain; Pasupati being the 
son of Toramdna, who ruled over the countries between the 
Jumna and the Narbada towards the end of the third cen- 
tury A.D. The latest series of coins are also interesting 
as they are dated and include one Hindu Prince Chihara 
Deya, who for a Jong time was the successful opponent 
of the early Muhammadan Kings of Delhi. In the same 
pane TI successfully identified Narwar with the. city of 

Padmavati of the poet Bhayabhuti, by the names of no less 
than four streams in its immediate vicinity. which are men- 
__ During my stayin England from 1866 to 1870, I pub- 
lished first an account of the “Ooin of a Indian Prince 
Sophytes, a contemporary of Alexander,” preparatory to a 
long-contemplated work on the “Qoins of Alexander’s suc- 
cessors in the Kast,” of which the first part, relating to the 
Greeks of Bactrina, Ariana, and India, is now nearly complete, 
nine out of ten portions having already appeared in the 
Numismatic Chronicle. In this work I have added coins of 
the new Kings Artemidorus, Epander, Theophilus, Apollo 
phanes, and Straton IT. Altogether there are described the 
coins of no less than thirty Kings with pure Greek names, of 
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whom only seven are mentioned in history, As the coins of 
several of these princes are found in considerable numbers in 
the Panjib and North-Western India, there can “be little 
doubt that their conquests extended far into India, as stated 
by several Greek writers, and as admitted in a few passages 
of Sanskrit writers, which have only lately been made ac- 
ceasible. The history of the Eastern Greeks is, therefore, 
intimately connected with that of India for more than a 
century after the time of Asoka, when their dominions passed 
to the Indo-Scythians, whose occupation of Northern India, 
though equally certain, is barely acknowledged by Hindu 
Of my last work, “The Ancient Geography of India,” 
which appeared at the close of 1870, I will say no more 
than that it is chiefly devoted to the illustration of the cam- 
maigns of Alexander and of the pilgrimage of Hwen 
In closing this review of the progress of Indian 
archeology, in which the chief share has been achieved by 
men who were not professed scholars, I beg it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that we field archmologists make no 
claim to more than ordinary scholarship, and that if we 
have been successful in many of our arch@ological re- 
searches, we can truly ascribe our success in great measure 
to the hitherto difficult path having been smoothed by the 
labours of our great Sanskrit scholars, whose translations 
have placed within our reach nearly all the chief works of 
Indian learning. If we have sometimes been able to per- 
ceive what had escaped the notice of our more learned 
contemporaries, it has been owing to the lift that we have 
got from them; for, as the old scholiast says, Pygmai 
gigantum humeros, §e., “even pygmies on the shoulders of 
giants can see farther than the giants themselves.” 
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Eeport of operations of the Archwological Surveyor to the Government of 


Iw the explorations which I have carricd out during the 
past season, I have adhered strictly to the plan of ceopeedinns 


sketched in the memorandum which I submitted to the 
Governor General in November 1861. I began work in 
December at Gaya; and after exploring all the places of 
antiquarian interest in Bihar, Tirhut, and Champiran, I 
visited several ancient sites in Gorakhpur, Azimgarh, and 
Jonpur, on my way to Banidras, where, on the Srd April, 
I closed work for the season. I will now give a brief sketch 
of my operations at the different places in the order in which 
I visited them : 
I GAYA. 

There are two places of the name of Gaya, onc of 
which is called Buddia-Gaya, or Buddhistical Gaya, to 
distinguish it from the city of Gaya, which is situated -six 
miles to the northward.* In Gaya itself there are no ancient 
buildings now existing ; but most of the present temples have 
been erected on former sites and with old materials. Statues, 
both Buddhistical and Brahmanical, are found in all parts 
of the old city, and more especially about the temples, where 
they are fixed in the walls, or 4 wien recesses foomnlee 
separate shrines in the court-yards of the larger | les. 
I hav noted the names and localities of all these statucs. 

The inscriptions at Gaya are numerous; but, owing to 
the destruction of the ancient pags Ooh there are but few 
of them in situ, or attached to the objects which they were 
originally designed to commemorate. I have taken copies 
of all the inscriptions, of which the most interesting is a 
long and perfect one, dated in the era of the irrcdn, or 
death of Buddha, I read the date as follows: 


Bhagavati porinirvritte samvat 1519 Kurilike badi 1 Budhe, 


that is, “in the year 1819 of the emancipation of Bhayavata, 
on Wednesday, the first day of the waning moon of Kartik.” 
es ane ia ari FILE = 
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If the era here used is the same as that of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon and Burmah, which began in B.C., the date of 
this inscription will be 1819—548=A. D. 1276. The style of 
the letters is in keeping with this date, but is quite incom- 
patible with that derivable from the Chinese date of the 
era. The Chinese place the death of Buddha upwards of 
1,000 years before Christ, so that, according to them, the date 
of this inscription would be about A.D. 800, a period much 
too early for the style of character used in the inscription. 
But as the day of the week is here fortunately added, the date | 
can be verified by calculation. According to my caleulation 
the date of the inscription corresponds with Wednesday, the 
17th September, A.D. 1342. This would place the Nirrdna 
of Buddha in 477 B.C., which is the very year that was first 
proposed by myself as the most probable date of that event. 
This corrected date has since been adopted by Professor Max 
Muller.* 

Some of the inscriptions, though less interesting, are 
still valuable for the light which they will throw upon the 
mediseval period of Indian history. Several Rajas are men- 
tioned in them ; and in one of them the date is very minutely 
detailed in several different eras. 

__The most noteworthy places at Gaya are the temples of 
Fishnu-pad, or “ Vishnu’s feet ;”’ of Gadddhar, or the “ mace- 
bearer,” a title of Vishnu, and of Gayeswari Devi, 'The 
figure in this last temple is, however, that of Durgga slaying 
the Buffalo, or Maheshisur; but as the destruction of the 
Asur Gaya is universally attributed to Vishnu, this temple 
must originally have contained a statue of that god as 
Gayeswara Deva, or the “Jord of Gaya.” Gaya was an Asur 
or demon. All the gods and goddesses sat upon him, but 
were unable to keep him down, when Vishnu put his foot 
upon him and prevailed; and the giant is said to be still 
Se aE under the temple of Fishnu-pad. This, however, 
is the Brahmanical story, for the Buddhists say that the 
name is derived from Gaya Kasyapa, a fire-worshipper, who 
on this very spot was overcome by Buddha in argument. 











* FT have. since submitted thin date to the sorutiny of my foorned frie 
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Several interesting sculptures, and one long and well pre- 
served inscription, are also to be seen at the Arishna 
Dedrika temple. 

In the neighbourhood of the Vishnu-pad there is a deep 
tank called Suraj Kiind, to the west of which is a temple to 
Swrya or the Sun. ‘The vestibule of this temple ts formed of 
two double rows of pillars, all ten feet in height, and all 
leaning more or less to the north. There are five pillars in 
each row. The whole temple, both inside and outside, has 
been repeatedly white-washed, so as almost to conceal the 
ornaments of the pillars. One long inscription was found 
inside, and a second was afterwards obtained by scraping 
off the thick coating of white-wash from a part of the 
wall pointed out by a good-natured Brahman, This imscrip- 
tion was the valuable one first mentioned as containing a 
date in the era of the death of Buddha. 

The several hills in the immediate neighbourhood are 
also esteemed holy, and are accordingly crowned with temples. 
The highest of these, to the south of the town, is called 
Brahmjuin, or Brahma-yoni, the temple on its summit being 
dedicated to the Sakéi, or female energy of Brahma, whose 
ve-headed statue is enshrined in the temple.* This figure 
is placed on an old pedestal which is said to have been 
inscribed with a verse stating the date of erection in V. 8. 
1690 or A. D. 1633. The destruction of the statue is attri- 
buted with much probability to Aurang Shah, On the left 
hand of this statue there is a small two-armed standing figure 
with a horse on the pedestal. It is, therefeve, most probably 
a statue of Sambhunith, the nd-of fhe 24 Jain Mmerarchs, 
whose cognizance is a horse. Beside this figure there is a 
group of Siva and P&rvati with the Bull Nandi below, and 
a short imperfect inscripuon in three lines, of which oniy 
one-half now rezeains. The characters belong to the period 
of the 10% or 11th century. The hill is 450 feet in height, 
oe ead) steep on the town side. But the ascent has been 
rendered easy to pilgrims by the erection of a long flight of 
steps from the base to the summit by the Mahratta Deva 
Rao Bhao Saheb, since the accession of the present Maharaja 
Jayaji, of Gwalior, that is, within the last 18 years, as re- 
corded on an inscription slab let into the pavement. 


© See Plate IDL for the position of this hill This statue belon to Siva whe 
‘as five heads, as Brahmi bas only four beada ongs properly w 
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To the north of the town, the granite hill of Rdamsila 
rises to a height of 372 feet. ‘The granite temple on its sum- 
mit contains a lingam called Pafdleswara Mahadeva, as well 
as small figures of Siva and Pirbati. The upper portion of 
this temple is modern, being constructed of various ancient 
fragments that do not fit well together, and which are in 
temple, from eight to ten feet in height, is undoubtedly old; 
and perhaps the date of 1071 Samvat,or A. D. 1014, found 
on one of the blocks of the granite pavement may record the 
actual period of the erection of the temple. The basement 
mouldings are strikingly bold and effective. 

To the north-west of the town, the hill of Pretsila bears 
a small temple erected by Ahalya Bai to pacify the ghost or 
spirit (preta) who is said to dwell in the hill. I could learn 
nothing of the origin of this spirit, who is held in great awe, 
from which I infer that he is identical with Yama, the god of 
death, one of whose titles is Pretaraja, or king of ghosts, that 
is, of departed spirits. The hill is 541 feet in height, and its 
rocks set by oil tocontain gold. The shrine is much fre- 

uented by pilgrims who seek to appease the dread spirit b: 

their offerings. There is a curious serpentine road les Mame ld 
the foot of Ramsila to Pretsila. The road has been metalled, 
and trees have been planted on both sides of it by some 
wealthy devotees. 

Rdma Gaya is a small hill on the eastern bank of the 
Phalgu River, opposite Brahmjuin. There are some ruins 
and broken statues scattered about it, but nothing of any 
Interest except one short inscription of Sri Mahendra Pdla 
Deva. dated in the eighth year of -his own reign, or of some 








Il, BUDDHA-GAYa. 

ES UCT is famous as the locality of the Lely Pipal 
tree under which Sikya Sinha sat for six years in menial 
abstraction, until he obtained Buddhahood. The name is 
usually written Buddha-Gaya; but as it is commonly pro- 
nounced Bodh-Gaya, I have little doubt that it was originally 
called Bodhi-Gaya, after the celebrated Bodhi-drim or 
“tree of knowledge.” A long and detailed account of this 
sacred place is given by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, 
who travelled all over India between the years A. D. 629 and 
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G42, Ile describes minutely all the temples and statues 
which surrounded the celebrated Pipal tree, known through- 
out the Bud)hist world as the BodsAi-driim. Several of the 
' objects enumerated by the Chinese pilgrim I have heen able 
to identify from their exact correspondence with his descrip- 
tion. , 

The celebrated Bodhi tree still exists, but is very much 
decayed ; one large stem, with three branches to the westward, 
is still green, but the other branches are barkless and rotten, 
The green branch perhaps belongs to some younger tree, as 
there are numerous stems of apparently different trees clus- 
tered together. The tree must have been renewed frequently, 
as the ag cn by: is standing on a terrace at least 30 feet 
above the level of the surrounding country. It was in full 
be in 1511, when seen by Dr. Buchanan (Hamilton), 
who describes it as in all proba whe iy exceeding 100 years 
of age. Hwen Thsang also describes an early renewal by 
King Purna Farime after its destruction by King Sasdngka, 
who dug up the ground on which it had stood, and moistened 
the earth with sugar-cane juice to prevent its renewal. 


Immediately to the east of the Pipal tree there is a mas- 
sive brick temple, nearly 50 feet square at base and 160 feet 
in height from the granite floor of the lower story to the 
top of its broken pinnacle. This is beyond all doubt the 
Fikdr, from 160 to 170 feet in height, described by Hwen 
Thsang as standing to the east of the Bodhi tree. Its base 
was about 20 paces square, Tt was built of bluish bricks 
plastered with lime ; it was ornamented with niches in stages, 
each niche holding a golden statue of Buddha, and was 
crowned with an cago fruit in gilt ria The a 
temple, both in size and appearance, corresponds so exact! 
with this description, that I feel quite satisfied it must = 
the identical temple that was seen by Hwen Thsang. The 
ruined temple, as it now stands, is 160 feet in height, with a 
base of rather less than 50 feet square. It is built entirely of 
dark red brick of a bluish tinge, and has formerly been plas- 
tered all over. Lastly, the walls are ornamented externally 








® The fife and travels of Hwen Theang have been givon to the world by M. Stanislas 
Jolim fn three volumes ontitlerl Feymges fea Pricrins Bowldhistecs. This tranalation, the 
work of twenty years’ persevering labor in the scr uiedthon of Chinese and Sanskrit, comt ed 
with an intimate knowledge of Hudidbist literature, ia a lasting monument of human in- 
dustry unl learning. 
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with eight tiers, or rows, of niches, many of which still hold 
figures of Buddha. These figures are made of plastered 
brick, but they were no doubt formerly gilt, ag is done with 
the plaster statues of the Burmese at the present day. 
There is, however, no trace of the copper-gilt amalaka 
fruit. I have thus been particular in noting the points of 
correspondence between the two temples, because there 
seems to me to be a very strong probability that the exist- 
ine temple was originally built by the celebrated Amara 
Sinha, the author of the Amara Kosha, as I will now pro- 
ceed to show. 

On the site of this temple, according to Hwen Tlsang, 
there was originally a small Fiiar built by Asoka between 
259 and 241 B. C.* Afterwards, a new temple of very great 
size was built by a Brahman in compliance with the instruc- 
tions of the god Mahadeva conveyed to him in a vision. 
Inside the temple was placed a statue of the ascetic Buddl 
as he appeared when seated in meditation under the Bodhi 
tree. The statue was 11 feet and 5 inches m height, 8 feet 
§ inches in breadth across the knees, and 6 feet 2 inches 
across the shoulders. The figure was sitting cross-legzed 
facing the east. Now these particulars correspond almost 
exactly with the arrangements of the present building. Its 
doorway is towards the east,and consequently the enshrined 
statue must have faced toward the east. The statue itself has 
long ago disappeared, but its pedestal still remains in gan 
order. Its dimensions areas follows: length 13 feet 2 inches, 
breadth 5 feet 8 inches, and height 4 feet 4 inch, which 
measurements agree most closely with those recorded by 
Hwen Thsang; namely 12 feet 6 inches in length by 4 feet 
2 inches in height. Considering how exactly both the temple 
and the pedestal of the figure correspond in size and in other 
respects with the description of Hwen Thsang, I think there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the present temple is the 
same that was seen by him in the 7th century of our era.+ 


Now, in an inscription dated in A. D. 948, which was 
found at Buddha-Gaya, and translated by Sir Charles Wil- 
kins,{ the author of the record ascribes the building of this 
© Julien's Hwen Thaang, IL., 465, | = ay 


¥ See Plate [V. for a plan of the temple, and Plate V. for the pedestal. 
¢ Bengal Asiatic Reavarches, vol. 1 
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temple, and the erection of an image of Buddha, to the illus- 
trious Amara Deva, who is stated to have been one of the 
nine gems of the court of King Vikramaditya. The last fact 
serves at once to identify Amara Deva with Amara Sinha, 
the author of the Amara Kosha, who, as a contemporary of 
Fardha Mihira and Kélidds, must have lived in A. D. 500. 
In this inscription the temple is said to have been erected in 
compliance with the command of Buddha himself, conveyed 
to him in a vision. Here then we have the same story that 
is found in Hwen Thsang. In both statements, a Brahman 
in a vision receives command from a deity to build a temple 
with an enshrined figure of a god. The correspondence is 
complete, excepting only one curious point of difference in 
the name of the god, whom the Buddhist Hwen Thsang des- 
cribes.as the Brahmanical Mahddeva, but whom the Brah- 
manist recorder of the inscription calls Buddha himself. 

The holy places at Buddha-Gaya were visited between 
A. D. 399 and 414 by another Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian, but 
his account of them is unfortunately very brief. It is, how- 
ever, sufficient to show that there was no temple in existence 
at that date. Fa-Hian notes the spot where Buddha, seated 
on a stone under a great tree, eat some rice presented to him 
hy two maidens. ‘the stone still existed, and is deseribed by 
him as about 6 feet in length and breadth, and 2 feet in 
height.* Now, there is a large circular stone, 5 fect 7) inches 
in diameter and about 2 feet high, in the small temple of 
Fageswari Devi, which from its dimensions would seem to be 
the identical stone described by Fa-Hian. It is a blue stone 
streaked with whitish veins, and the surface is covered with 
concentric circles of various minute ornaments. The second 
circle is composed of Vajras only. The third is a wavy scroll, 
filled with figures of men and animals. These circles occupy 
a breadth of 15 inches, leaving in the centre a plain circle, 
$ feet 14 inches in diameter, inside which is a square. This 
simple stone I believe to be the same as that mentioned by 
Hwen Thsang-as a blue stone with remarkable veins.t 

From all the facts which I have brought forward, such 
as the non-existence of any temple in A. D. 400, the recorded 
erection of a large one by Amara Deva nbout A. D. 500, and 


® Heal's Fao-THian, o. XXXL 
+ Juliou’s Hwen Theung, H,, 471. 
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the exact agreement in size as well as in material and orna- 
mentation between the existing temple and that described by 
Hwen Thsang between A. D. 629 and 642, I feel satisfied 
that the present lofty temple is the identical one that was 
built by the celebrated Amara Sinha about A. D. 500. 


Further information regarding this temple is to be found 
in the Burmese inscription discovered at Buddha-Gaya by 
the Burmese Mission in 1833, and translated by Colonel 
Burney.* Another earlier translation by Ratna PiAla was 
pone by James Prinsep. In this inscription the dates 
ive been read differently by the two translators; Ratna 
Pala and James Prinsep reading 667 and 668, while Colonel 
Burney and his Burmese assistants read 467 and 468, [ 
have carefully copied this inscription, and Iam thus enabled 
to state positively that Colonel Burney was certainly wrong 
in adopting the earlier dato in compliance with the views of 
the Burmese priests, whose ghiect it was to reconcile the 
date of the inscription with their own history. James 
Prinsep remained unconvinced by Colonel Burney’s argu- 
ments, and appended a note to his trahslation, in which he 
states that the first figure of the upper date might be a little 
doubtful, but that the first six of the lower date seemed to 
him quite plain, and essentially different from the four which 
occurs in the second line of the inscription. The two dates 
of 667 and 668 of the Burmese era, as read by Ratna Pala, 
correspond with A. D. 1305 and 1306, | 
In this Burmese inscription, the erection of the original 
temple is ascribed to hacks, as recorded also by ies 
Thsang. Having become ruined, it is said to have been re- 
built by a priest named Naik Mahanta according to Ratna 
Pila, or by-a lord named Penthagu-gyi by Colonel Burney. 
Where the term “priest” is used by Ratna Pala, Colonel 
Burney gives “lord,” because, as he states, it is not now 
customary to say fa-youk of a priest, although in former 
times both priests and laymen are said to have been styled 
youk. The Burmese affix gyi, which means “ great,” has 
apparently. been translated into the Indian Neyak or Chief; 
and Penthagu, which Colonel Burney regards as a proper 
name, and which would, therefore, be Pensagw in Indian pro- 
nunciation, is rendered Mahanta by Ratna Pala. I cannot 


* Hengal Asintic Heasarches, XX. 107 ; and Jmirual, Bengal Asiatic Society, 1834, ps FE, 
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pretend to reconcile these differences myself; but I submitted 
a copy of the inscription to Sir Arthur Phayre, whose inti- 
mate knowledge, both of the Burmese language and of the 
Buddhist history, entitles him to give an authoritative om- 
nion on the disputed points of this interesting record. He 
reads the two dates as 667 and 660, corresponding with A. D. 
1305 and 1298.* One thing is quite clear, if these different 
records are to be reconciled, namely, that Penthagu-gqyi (or 
Naik Mahanta) should represent the Braliman of Hwen 
Thsang, and also the celebrated Amara Deva of Wilkin's 
inscription. 

The Burmese inscription goes on to say that the temple, 
after being again destroyed, was re-built by King Thevdo, 
Then having once more become ruinous, the “ Lord of thie 
White Elephant” and the great “King of Righteousness” 
deputed Sri Dharmmapada Rajaguna to re-build it for a 
third time. After some delay, the work was begun in A. D. 
1305, and the temple was consecrated in the following year 
1306. 

The granite pavement both inside the temple and in the 
court-yard outside is covered with rudely carved figures 
kneeling in adoration after the manner of the Burmese Shito. 
Two specimens are given in Plate VI, with their accom- 
panying inscriptions. The upper one is dated in Samvat 
1385 or A. D. 1328, and the lower one three ycars later. 
The inscriptions record the names of the worshippers. On the 
left of the upper slab the inscription gives the name of a 
Thikur and of two Thikurins, no doubt his wives, one of 
whom is called Jdjo. From the representation of a stupa as 
the object of worship on the right of the 7.96 slab, it would 
appear that at least one holy séupa was still standing at so 
late a date as A. D. 1328. 

In front of the Great Temple there is a small open 
temple of four pillars covering a large circular stone, with 
two human feet carved upon it. This temple is now called 
Ruddha-pad; but there can be little doubt that it is the 
same which is mentioned in the Amara Deva’s inscription 
under the name of Vishnu-pad or “ Vishnn’s feet.” Origin- 
ally the feet may have been those of Buddha, which, on -the 
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decline of Buddhism, were quietly appropriated to Vishnu by 
the accommodating Brahmans. There is a short Nigari in- 
scription on the east side of the stone, giving the date of 
Sike 1230, which is equivalent to A, D. 1305.* 


There are other points of interest connected with the 
building of the Great Temple at Guddha-Gaya, such as the 
date of the Brahmanist King Sasdngka, who rooted up the 
Bodhi tree, and placed an image of Mahadeva in the temple, 
as well as the date of his contemporary the Buddhist Purna 
FParmma, who renewed the Bodhi tree. 

Close to the Great Temple there is a small plain Samddh, 
or cenotaph, over the remains of the earliest Brahmani 
Mahant. This is of no interest in itself, but the vestibule 
in front is supported on nine square sand-stone pillars, which 
have once formed part of a Buddhist railing, similar to those 
at Sinchi near Bhilsa, and which cannot be of much later 
date than Asokn. Many similar pillars, but of granite, 
support the arcades in one of the courts of the Mahant’s 
residence. A few of them bear an inscription in the ancient 
Pali characters of Asoka’s well known records, <Aydye 
Kuragiye ddnam, that is, “ Gift to the holy Kuragi.” There 
are altogether 33 of these pillars still remaining, of which five 
or six bear the above inscription. As the pillars are all sculp- 
tured, the value of the gift made to the holy Kwragi 
could not have been less than 10,000 Rupees. Some of the 
sculptured bas-reliefs on these pillars are highly interesting. 
They show the Buddhistic belief of the donor in the venera- 
tion for solid towers and trees; they show the style of archi- 
tecture in the representations of temples, houses, gates and 
city walls; and the costumes of the people in the dresses of 
the king, and of other worshippers of each sex.+ 

_ Of the 33 ancient pillars above described, there are 10 
of sand-stone from some distant quarry, and 23 of granite 
from the neighbouring hills. They are all of the same 
dimensions and of the same age; but as the two sets of 








* See Plate VIL. for a view of thia famous stone. 
_ + Beo Plate VIL. for the inscription, and Plates VIII. IX X. and XV, for the pillars of 
the Buddhist railing and their sculptured medallions, The exeavations which hare since 
a by Government, on my recommendation, have brought to lights similar series 
granite p which form an oblong colonnade surrounding the Great Temple, 131 feet 
from east to weet, and #4 feet from north to south, Savecil of tha lower honzontal roils 
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—_— were found in different localities, although not far 
I believe that they originally formed different enclosures. 

e sand-stone pillars are said to have been found at the 
sailors side of the Great Temple, and close to the holy 
Pipal tree. I believe, therefore, that they originally formed 
an enclosure round the Bodhi tree itself. The see Ns pillars 
are said to have been discovered about 50 yards to the east of 
the Great Temple; and I think it probable that they once 
formed an enclosure either round the stupa which stood on 
the spot where Buddha received a bowl of rice and milk from 
two milkmaids. According to Hwen Thsang, this stupa was 
to the south-west of the Great Temple. > 

To the south-east of the Great Temple there is a small 
tank called Budhokar Tél, which exactly answers the 
description given by the Chinese pilgrim of the tank of the 
dragon Muchalinda.t This agreement is so striking, that it 
was seen at once by ‘he members of the Burmese Embassy. 

There are two ruined small temples to the east of the 
Great Temple, the nearer one being called Tira Devi, and 
the further one Fageswarit Deri. But the former temple 
contains only a standing male figure, with a short inscription 
over the right shoulder in characters of about A. D. 1000, 
Sri Buddha-Ddsasya, “ (the gift of the fortunate slave of 
Buddha.” The goddess Tira belongs to the later days of 
Buddhism, after the introduction of TAntrika doctrines. The 
gee temple contains a seated male figure, holding a lotus 

n his left hand, and sword in his uplifted right hand, with 
» Buddhist tope or solid tower on each side of him. 

To the north of the Bodhi tree there is a ruined fortress 
of earth 1,500 feet long by 1,000 feet broad, atiributed to 
Raja Amara Sinha Suvira, This is possibly the same person 
as the Amara Deva who built the Great Temple, as the arched 
passage leading to the temple is said to have been built for 
the convenience of Amara ’s Rani when returning from 
her morning bath in the NilAjan River to pay her devotions at 
theshrine. The preservation of the title of. Sinha down to the 
present day would seem to strengthen the supposition of 
Amara Deva’s identity with the author of the Amara Kosha. 


Se EE ————————_—_——_—————— TT 

® | ventore to make this goees, os Kira or Air in the Sanskrit name for “ boiled 
rice,” and inerag many, therefore, have been the name of the holy spot where Hoddhe 
, Bist land in. i 
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The remaining antiquities at Buddha-Gaya consist of 
Fo me Buddhist statues of all sizes, some placed in small 
temples, and others scattered about the ruins; but the great- 
est number of them, and by far the finest, are fixed in the 
walls of the Mahant’s residence. 

The existing inscriptions at Buddha-Gaya are few in 
number, and, with one exception, they are of little im- 
portance. Two valuable inscriptions, translated by Wilkins 
and James Prinsep, are no longer to be found; nor does 
the Mahant know anything about them. This is the more 
to be regretted, as the former was the record already quoted 
of Amara Deva, and the other had a doubtful date which 
might have been re-examined. In searching for these, how- 
ever, I found a new inscription in the pavement of the gate- 
way of the Mahant’s residence. The tenon hinge of the gate 
works in a socket formed in the very middle of the inserip- 
fion. There are two socket holes, the second one having 
belonged to an older gate, or having been cut in the wrong 
position. This inscription opens with an mvocation to 
Buddha. 

III. BAKROR, 


To the eastward of Buddha-Gaya, on the opposite bank 
of the Phalgu or Lilijan River, and immediately to the north 
of the village of Bakror, there are the ruins of a large brick 
tope, with a stump of a sand-stone pillar at a short distance 
to the northward. The ruined mound, which is called Katani, 
is 150 feet in diameter at base, and 50 feet high. Itis built 
of the usual large bricks, 1564 x 104 x 34. Several excava- 
tions have been made in it in search of bricks and treasure. 
About 70 years ago numerous lac seals, impressed with a 
figure of Buddha, were found in excavating this tope. These 
are engraved in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, Plate LXX., Figures 
6,7, 2nd 8, where they are said to have been dug up at 
Buddha-Gaya. My information was, however, derived from 
the Mahant himself; and as Bakror is only half a mile to the 
eistward, it would have been more correct to have deseribed 
the locality as weer, instead of at, Buddha-Gaya, The stump 
of the pillar, which is still in situ, is 3 feet 0} inch in diameter, 
and there is another fragment near a well to the north-west that 
measures 3 feet O} inch in diameter. Doth of these pieces 
belong to the rough bottom portion of the pillar, which must 
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have been imbedded in masonry. The shaft of this pillar is 
said to have been taken to Gaya by a former Magistrate. 
Accordingly ia Sihebganj, or the new city of Gaya, there 
is a sand-stone pillar 2 feet 43 inches in diameter, and up- 
wards of 16 feet in height, which was set up as a central 
point in Siihebganj, as recorded in a Persian inscription by 
Charles Bidom Saheb (Boddam) in A. D.'1789. | 

The tope and pillar of Bakror were visited by Hwen 
Thsang, who relates a story regarding the capture by a 
certain king of an “ Elephant of Perfume” (gandha-hasti).* 
In a former existence, as a Bodhisatwa, Buddha was said to 
have been the son of this Elephant, and a stupa and pillar 
had aceordingly been erected in commemoration of the 
tradition. There was also a sacred tank, which is, perhaps, 
represented by a small walled tank generally called Martland 
Pokhar or Suraj Kind, that is, the “Tank of the Sun.” 
Tit is also called Buddhakind; but this name was applied 
by some to a large unwalled tank about 800 feet square, 
immediately to the north of the small tank. An annual 
fair is held at the Suraj Kadnd, when thousands of pil- 
erims assemble to bathe in its holy waters. They sit in 
the water in rows, and repeat, after their attendant Brah- 
mans, the names of all the holy places around Gaya. The 
ancient name of Bakror is said to have been Ayayapura, 


IV. PUNAWA. 


The village of Pundwé is situated 14 miles to the eastward 
of Gaya, between two hills of grey granite. To the north 
there is a fine old square tank called Budhokar Tal, and to 
the east another tank called Karamdr Tal. ‘The principal 
object is a pillared temple of Zrilokndth, As it’stands at 
present, this temple is a modern work made up of different 
sized pillars of various patterns, some with and others without 
capitals, so as to bring them to the required height. Pilasters 
have even been made use of as whole pillars, _ the old 
rough engaged backs left exposed. One of the doorways of 
hart temp is richly sculptured. In the centre is a figure 
of the ascetic Buddha, with a three-pointed crown over his 
head, and on each side of him nine figures with joined hands 





* Julicn's Hwen Theang, IIL, 1. 
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kneeling towards him. The other doorways are of granite, 
and, though very plain, are evidently of the same age as the 
more highly ornamented one.* 


Several statues and granite pillars of different sizes are 
scattered about the foot of the hills, Portions of the usual 
Buddhist formula, “ Ye Dhermma,” &c., are found upon 
some of the statues. There are no dates in any of these 
inscriptions, but the style of their letters fixes their date at 
about A. D. 1000. Tothe north-west, on a mound 60 feet 
square, there are five broken pillars and a broken statue of 
the three-headed goddess Vajra-Vardhi, one of the principal 
objects of worship amongst the later Buddhists. Two of 
her heads are human, but the third is that of a hog, and on 
the pedestal there are seven hogs. The ruined temple on 


this mound is called Narting. 


Vv. KURKIHAR. 


About three miles to the north-east of PundwA4 is the 
large village of Kurkihir. It is not to be found in any of 
our maps, not even in No. 103 sheet of the Indian Atlas, 
although it is perliaps the largest place between the cities of 
Gaya and Bihar. The remains at Kurkibdir consist of several 
ruined mounds, in which numerous statues and small votive 
topes of dark blue stone have been found. The principal 
mass of ruin, about 600 feet square, lies immediately to the 
south of the village.* A second less extensive mound lies to 
the south-west; and there is a small mound, only 120 feet 
aquare, to the north of the village. The last mound is 
called Sugatgarh, or the “ house of Sugata,” one of the well 
knowh titles of Buddha. In the principal mass of ruin, the 
late Major Kittoe dug up a great number of statues and 
votive topes; and a recent excavation on the west side 
showed the solid brick-work of a Buddhist stupa. In the 
north-west corner of this excavation the relic chamber had 
been reached, and ee. informed that a small 
figure and some other remains had been discovered inside, 
But the head man of the village aia prewee that anything 
_= been found, and all the villagers then denied the discovery 
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The principal statue is a squatted figure of the ascetic 
Buddha under the holy Pipal tree, or Bodhi-drum. Overhead 
there is a representation of the Nirodna, or death of Buddha, 
and on the pedestal there is an inscription in three lines, which 
is incomplete owing to the loss of a projecting corner of the 
base. ‘To the right and left there are smaller figures of Mayd 
standing under the Sil tree at the birth of Buddha, and of 
Buddha himself teaching the law at Bandras after his first 
attainment of Buddhahood. On the mound to the east there 
is a standing figure of Buddha, with a small attendant figure 
holding an umbrella over him. As this attendant has three 
heads, I believe that it represents the Hindu Triad in the 
humble position of a servitor of Buddha. 

At the north-east corner of the village there is a small 
rude Hindu temple of brick, in and about which a large 
number of statues have been collected. The temple is dedi- 
cated to Bigheswari Devi (Vyighreswari), but the principal 
firure inside is a life-size statue of the eight-armed Durga 
conquering the Maheshisur or Buffalo demon, The figure 
pointed out to me as that of Bigheswari was a four-armed 
female seated on a lion with a child in her lap; but I believe 
that this figure represents either ZJndrani with her son the 
infant Jayanta, or Shasti, the goddess of fecundity, a form 
of Durga. The principal figure outside the temple is a life- 
size statue of Akshobya, who is represented squatted under 
the Bodhi tree, in the same manner as the ascetic Buddha, 
with the left hand in the lap, and the rizht hand hanging 
over the knee. There is a halo round the head inscribed 
with the usual Buddhist formula, “ Ye Dharmma,” &c.; and 
near the head there is a short inscription giving the name of 
the figure “ Tin Akshobya-vajra, iitin,” 

I procured several short but interesting inscriptions at 
Kurkihir. The name of Sckala is mentioned in several of 
them, and also Kerala in Dakshinades.* The age of these 
inscriptions, judging from the shapes of the letters, must be 
about A. D. 800 to 1000, 

The true name of Aurkiidr is said to be Kurak-vihar, 
which I believe to be only a contracted form of Atkhkuta- 
pdda Vihdra or “temple of the cock’s foot,” which must 
have been connected with the Awkkula-pdda-girt or 
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Cock’s-foot hill, which is described by both Fa-Hian and Hwen 
Thsang* The Sanskrit Aukkuta is the same word as the 
Hindi Kukkar or Kurak, a cock, so that Kwrak-vihdr 1s 
clearly the same appellation as Aviktuta-pdda Vihdra. 
There was a monastery also of the same name, but this was 
close to Pétaliputra or Patna. The Atikkuta-pdda-giri was 
a three-peaked hill, which was celebrated as the abode of the 

great Kdsyapa, as well as the scene of his death. On this 
account it was also called Guru-pdda-parvata, or “ Teacher's- 
foot hill. The situation of Awrkihdr corresponds exactly 
with Fa-Hian’s account, excepting that there is no three- 





peaked hill in its neighbourhood. There are, however, three 
bare and rugged hills which rise boldly out of the plain 
about half a mile to the north of the village. As these 
three hills touch one another at their bases, I think that they 
may fairly be identified with the three-peaked lull of Mwen 
Thsang. 

VI. GIRYEKR. 


From the neighbourhood of Gaya two parallel ranges 
of hills stretch towards the north-east for about 36 miles 
to the bank of the Panchéna River, just opposite the village of 
Giryek. The eastern end of the southern range is much 
depressed, but the northern range maintains its height, and 
ends abruptly in two lofty peaks overhanging the Panchina 
River.f ‘The lower peak on the east is crowned with a solid 
tower of brick-work, well known as Jarasandha-ka-baithak, or 
“ Jarasandha’s throne,” while the higher peak on the west, 
to which the name of Giryek peculiarly belongs, bears an 
oblong terrace covered with the ruins of several] buildings. 
The principal ruin would appear to have been a vifdr, or 
temple, on the highest poimt of the terrace, which was 
approached by a steep flight of steps leading through pillared 


The two peaks are connected a stee vement, 
which was formerly continued al the foot of the hill 
opposite the village of Giryek. At all the commanding 
points and of this road are still to be seen the stone 
foundations of small brick sfwpas from 5 and 6 feet to up- 
wards of 12 feet in diameter. At the foot of the upper 

® Beal's Fa-Hian, c. XXII ; and Julisn’s Hwen Theang, IL, 4. 
+ See Plates I. and XIV. for the position of Giryek, 
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slope, and within 50 feet of Jarasandha’s ‘Lower, a tank 100 
feet square has been formed, partly by excavation, and purtly 
by building up. There is a second tank, at a short distance 
to the north, formed by the excavation of the rock for build- 
ing materials. Both of these tanks are now dry. 
The stupa, called Jarasandha-ka-baithak, is a solid 
cylindrical brick tower, 25 feet in diameter, and 21 feet in 
height, resting on a square basement 14 feet high. The 
cylinder was once surmounted by a solid dome or hemisphere 
of brick, of which only 6 feet now remain, and this dome 
must have been crowned with the usual umbrella rising out 
of a square base. The total heielt of the -building could 
not, therefore, have been less than 55 feet or thereabouts. ‘The 
surface has once been thickly plastered, and the style of 
ornamentation is similar to that of the Great Temple at 
haft 41 feet in depth from the top 


Buddha fm Isank as 
of the building right down to the stone foundation ; and I 


continued a gallery, which had been begun many years ugo, 
at the base of the cylinder, until it met the well sunk from 
above, but nothing whatever was discovered in either of these 
excavations to-show the object of the building. 

Qn the west side of Jarasandha’s Tower, and almost 
touching its basement, I observed a low mou nd which seei- 
ed like the ruin of another stupa. On clearing the top, 
however, I found a small chamber 6 feet 8 inches square, 
filled with rubbish, This chamber gradually widened as it 
was cleared out, until it became 7 feet square. At 5 feet 
in depth, the rubbish gave place to brick-work, below which 

idently the rough foundation of 


was a stratum of stone, evi 
the building. In the south-west corner of the brick-work, 


about one foot below the surface, I found 84 seals of lac 
firmly imbedded in the mud mortar. The seals were all oval, but 
of different sizes, generally about 3 inches long and 2 inches 
broad. All, however, bore the same impression of a large 
stupa with four smaller stupas on each side, the whole sur- 
rounded by an inscription in medieval Nigari characters, 
Ye Dharmma hetu prabhava, &e., being the well known for- 
mula of the Buddhist faith. Externally, this building was 
square with projections in the centre of each fuce and similar 
in its ornamentations to the basement of J arnsand a's Tower, 
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On the eastern side of the Panchina River, there is on 
extensive mound of ruins, being half a mile long from north 
to south, and 300 yards broad in its widest part. There are 
the remains of two paved ascents on the river side, and of 
three more on the opposite sideof the mound. Inthe middle 
of the mound there is a small mud fort, and at the northern 
end there are several pieces of sculpture collected together 
from different places; one of these is inscribed and dated in 
the year 42 of some unknown era, somewhere about the 
eleventh century, or perhaps even somewhat later. 

At two miles to the south-west of the village of Giryek, 
and one mile from Jarasandha's Tower, there is a natural 
cavern in the southern face of the mountain, about 250 feet 
above the bed of the Banganga rivulet. This cave, called 
Gidhadwar, is generally believed to communicate with Jaras- 
andha's Tower; but an examination with torches proved it to 
be a natural fissure running upwards in the direction of the 
tower, but only 98 feet in length. The mouth of the cavern, 
is 10 feet broad and 17 feet high; but its height diminishes 
rapidly towards the end. The cave is filled with bats, and 
the air is oppressively warm and disagreeable, which alone 
is sufficient to prove that there is no exit to the cavern 
otherwise there would be a draught of air right through it. 
Vultures swarm about the precipitous cliffs of pale grey horn 
stone, and I picked up their feathers in the mouth of the 
cave. 

The remains at Giryek, which I have just described, 
appear to me to correspond exactly with the accounts given 
by Fa-Hian of the “ Hill of the Isolated Rock,” where Indra 
questioned Buddha on 42 points, writing each of them singly 
with his finger upon a stone, and with that given by Hwen 

‘hsang of the hill of Jndra-sila-guka, which refers to the 
same story." Fa-Hian states that traces of these written 
questions still existed, and that there was a monastery built 
upon the spot, but he makes no mention of any stupa. 
Hwen Thsang states that on the crest of the hill there were 
marks in two places where the four former Buddhas had 
sat and walked, On the eastern peak there was a stupa 
and also a monastery called the “ Hansa Sanghdrdma” or 
“* Goose’s Monastery,” to account for which he relates the 











© Beal's Fa-Hian, c. 28 ; and Julien's Hwen Thaang, IIL, 58. 
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following legend: One day, when taking exercise, a men- 
dicant, who was the steward of the monastery, saw a flock 
of geese high in the air, and as the monks of his fraternity, 
although strictly abstemious, had experienced great difficulty 
in procuring sufficient food, he exclaimed playfully— 
“ To-day the pittance of the monks is insuflicient. O noble 
beings (Mahdsatéwas) you ought to have compassion on 
our circumstances.” No sooner had he spoken these words, 
than one of the geese fell dead at his feet. The horror-struck 
mendicant ran to tell the tale to his brethren, who became 
overwhelmed with grief. “ Buddha,” said they, “ established 
his law for man’s guidance under all circumstances. The 
Mahdydna (Great Vehicle) is the source of truth, while we 
haye foolishly followed the doctrine of the Hindydna (Lesser 
Vehicle). ‘Let us renounce our former opinions. ‘This goose 
has taught us a salutary lesson, let us do honour to her emi- 
nent virtue by transmitting it to the most distant ages.” 
They accordingly built a stupa over the dead goose, which 
was interred in the base of the monument, and adorned it 
with an inscription relating the pious devotion of the goose. 

If my identification of the Giryek Hill with the Jndra- 
sila-guha of Hwen Thsang is correct, there can be little doubt 
that Jarasandha’s Tower is the very stupa that was built in 
honour of the devoted goose. Only this one stupa is men- 
tioned by Hwen Thsang, and Jarasandha’s Tower is the only 
one new existing on the hill. In further corroboration of 
this identification, I may mention that close by I found a 
broken figure with a large goose carved on the pedestal ; and 
further, that one of the stupas on the lac seals found on the 
spot, appears to bear a goose on its summit. As no mention 
is made of any stupa by Fa-Hian, the erection of this tower 
most probably took place between his date and that of ILwen 
Thsang, or about A. D, 500. 

The position of Giryek corresponds so exactly both in 
bearing and distance with that of the hill of Jndra-sila- 
guha, that I feel quite satisfied of their identity. No etymo- 


logy has yet been a aap for the name of Giryek; but it 
seems to me not unlikely that it is nothing more than Girt- 
eka, “ one hill,” that is, the Hill of the Isolated Rock 
of Fa-Hian. 

Both of the pilgrims mention the cave in the southern 
face of the mountain, which corresponds exactly with the 
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natural cavern of Gidha Dwar, which I have already des- 
cribed. _ Gidha Diear, in Sanskrit Gridhra-dedra, means the 
Vulture’s pass, or opening, By Hwen Thsang the cave is 
called Jndra-sila-guia, or “ the cave of Indra’s stone,” being 
thus named after the stone on which were delineated the 42 
points on which Indra had questioned Buddha. Fa-Hian 
adds that Indra himself drew the marks upon the stone 
with his finger. 

A second cave is described by Hwen Thsang as the 
Vulture’s Cave in the hill called Gridhra-kuéa-parvata ‘ or 
Vulture’s Cave lill."* This name was derived from the story 
of Ananda's adventure with the demon Mara in the shape of 
a vulture. The demon suddenly stopped before the cave and 
terrified Ananda, when Buddha passing his hand through the 
rock laid hold of Ananda’s arm; and at once removed his 
fear. The cleft in the rock said to have been made by Bud- 
dha’s hand, was seen by Fa-Hian early in the 5th century.+ 
Major Kittoe thought. that the Gidha Dwdr Cave was the 
Vulture’s Cave of the Chinese pilgrims, but its distance of 
4; miles from the old capital of Rajagriha is too great, as 
both Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang place the Vulture’s Cave 
at 15 di from old Rajagriha, that is, at only 2} miles from 
it. This cave besides answers exactly to that described by 
Hwen Thsang under the name of. indra-sila-gquia, and 
the two caves were certainly distinct I made every en- 
quiry for another cave, but could only hear of one very 
close to that of Gidha Dwdér, which was quite inacces- 
sible, But taking the distance and direction from old 
Rajagriha, the Vulture’s Cave must have been in the lofty 


preci itous hill now called Sila-giri, or the “ tsa Moun- 
tain.” Gidha Dwir is the name of a narrow pass where the 
ie ee iri Ay ea ae described close together 
Within two mues of irvek, and the Gidhs ct “ 
immediately above the pass, ” iter See 








VIL RAJGIR. 


_ _ Whatever doubts may exist regarding the identificatio: 
of Kurkilir and Giryek, there can Setenstete, aan 





* Julion's Hwen Theang, ITI., 20, 
+ Boal's Fa-Hinn, c. 29, 
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respecting Rdjgir, as the representative of the ancient Radja- 
grika, The name is still preserved in the modern Rajgir, 
and I found it repeated in numerous inscriptions in the tem- 
Fe on the Baibhar and Vipula Mountains. The old city of 
Ajagriha is described by Fa-Hian as situated in a valley 
between five hills, at 4 li (or two-thirds of a mile) to the 
south of the new town of Rijagriha. The same position and 
about the sme distance are given by Hwen Thsang, who 
likewise mentions the hot springs which exist to this day." 

The old city of Rajagriha is called Ausagarapura, or the 
city of the Kusa grass, by Hwen ‘Thsang, who further des- 
pa. it as the “town surrounded by mountains.” This last 
is almost a translation of Giri-vraya, or the city of “ many 
hills,’ which is the old name of the capital of Jarasandha, 
easier both in the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata, Fa- 
Hian states that the “five hills forma girdle like the walls 
of a town,” which is an exact description of the site of old 
Rijgir.+ A similar deseription is given by Turnour from the 
Pali annals of Ceylon, where the five hills are named Gyjha- 
kuto, Isigili, Webhéro, Wepullo, and Pandawo. In the 
Mahibbdrata the five hills are named Vaihdra, Fardha, 
Vrishabha, Rishigiri, and Ghailyake ; but at present they are 
cnlled Buibhar-giri, Piputa-gwi, Raina-giri, Udaya-giri, and 
Suna-giri. 

In the inscriptions of the Jain temples on Mount Baibhar 
ile name is sometimes written Baibhdra, and sometimes 
Fyavehirva, [tis beyond all'doubt the #’ebAdro Mountain 
of the Pali annals, in which was situated the for-famed Saf- 
fapnni Cave in front of which was held the first Buddhist 
Synod in 543 B.C. The Baibbar Hill lies to the west of the 
hot springs, and the Vipula Hill to the east. In Baibhir 
there still exists a large cave called Son-bhdnddr, or the 
“Treasury of Gold.” The situation corresponds exactly with 
that of the Pi-po-lo cave of the two Chinese pilgrims, in 
which Buddha used to meditate after his noon-day meal. 
The famous Sattapanni Cave must be looked for in the 











® Beal's Fa-Hian, c. 28; and Julien'a Hwen Theang, L, 159, [1], 23. 

+ See Plate XIV. for the relative pouitiona of these five hills, 

¢ Both M. Julien (in Hwen Thaang, [1., 24) and Mr. Beal ‘in Fa-Hian, ©. 20) read 
Pi-po-lo aa the Pippal tree, but I would sugoreet that it may be anly the Chinese trumecri 
uf Vaibidre. As, however, the grest cave in which the First Synod was held was called i 
cave of the Nyagrodha tree (Hanian, #ce Amat Rea XX, 91), it is very probable that th 
nther cave was called the Pippal tree cave. 
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northern face of the south-west end of the mountain, at above 
one mile from the Son-bhindir Cave. 

Mount Vipula is clearly identical with the Wepullo of 
the Pali annals, and as itd summit is now crowned with the 
ruins of a lofty. stupa or chaitya, which is nouced by Hwen 
Thsang, I would identify it with the Chaityaka of the Mahd- 
bhirata, Regarding the other three mountains, I have 
nothing at present to offer, but I may mention that they 
are also crowned with small Jain temples. 

The old city between the hills is described by Fa-Hian 
to be 5 or 6 & from east to west, and 7 or 8 /é from north to 
south, that is, from 24 to 28 ior 44 miles in cireuit. Hwen- 
Thsang makes it 30 /i or 5 miles in circuit, with its greatest 
length from east to west. .My survey of the ancient ramparts 
givesa circuit of 24,500 feet, or 43th miles, which is between 
the two statements of the ‘Chinese pilgrims. The greatest 
ie Jr is from north-west to scutiecaat. so that there is no 

discrepancy between the two statementsas to the direc- 
tion of the greatest length of the old city. Each of them must 
have taken his measurement from the Nekpai embankment 
on the east (which has been described by Major Kittoe) to 
some point on the north-west. If taken to the Pinch- 
Pandu angle of the ramparts, the direction would be W, N 
W., and the length upwards of 8,000 feet; but if taken ti 
the templ of Torha Devi, the direction would be N. N. W., 
pb ince upwards of 9,000 feet. 

have already quoted Fa-Hian's statement that the 
stage: hills form a gi like the walls of a town.” This 
agrees with Hwen Thsang’ s description, who says that “ hikh 
mountains surround it on four sides, and from its erterior 
walls, which have a circuit of 150 /i or 25 miles. For this 
number I propose to read 50 /i or 83 miles, a correction which is 
absolutely necessary to make the statement tally with the 





measurements of my survey. The following are the direct 
distances between the hills : 
1. From Baibhiir ts Vipula ..,., oo -» 12,000 feet, 
Ms ni es oe nee aan san 4, 500 rT 
. FY) tna to va nak ota el 8.500 os 
4. a” Udaya to Sona ane wes oon 7, 000 7 P 
6. , SonatoBaibhir |, ..  ... 9,000 ” 


Total ... --» $1,000 feet. 


ok 
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This is somewhat less than eight miles ; but if the ascents 
and descents are taken into account, the actual length will 
correspond very closely with the statement of Hwen Thsang 
when corrected to 50 li, ‘The old walls forming this exterior 
line of rampart are still to be seen in many places. I traced 
them from Vipula-giri over Ratna-giri to the Nekpai embank- 
ment, and thence onwards over Udaya-giri, and across the 
southern outlet of the valley to Sona-giri. At this outlet, 
the walls, which are still in re order, are 13 feet thick. 
fo obtain a circuit of 25 miles, as given in Hwen Thsang’s 
text, it would be necessary to carry these ramparts as far as 
Giryek on the east. As similar ramparts exist on the Giryek 
Hill, it is perhaps possible that Hwen Thsang intended to in- 
clude it in the circuit of his outer walls. But this immense 
circuit would not at all agree with his statement that “high 
mountains surround the city on four sides,” for the distant 
Hill of Giryek cannot in any way be said to form one of the 
sides of old Rajagriha. 

The new town of RaAjagriha is said to have been built by 
King Srenika, otherwise called Bunbisara, the father of 
Ajélasatru, the contemporary of Buddha, Its foundation 
cannot, therefore, be placed later than 560 B. C. according to 
Buddhist chronology. In Hwen Thsang’s time (A. D. 629— 
642), the outer walls had already become ruinous, but the 
‘nner walls were still standing, and occupied a cirenit of 20 ti, 
or 3} miles. This statement corresponds tolerably well with the 
measurements of my survey, which make the circuit of the 
ramparts somewhat less than 3 miles. Buchanan calls new 
Rajagriha an irregular pentagon of 12,000 yards in diameter. 
This is clearly a misprint for 1,200 yards, which would give 
a circuit of 11,308 feet, or 23 miles; but this was probably 
the interior measurement, which, according to my survey, is 
13,000 feet, The plan of new Rijagriha I make out to be an 
irregular pentagon of one long side and four nearly equal 
sides, the whole circuit being 14,260 feet outside the ditches, 
or rather less than three miles.* 

On the south side towards the hills a portion of the 
interior, 2,000 feet long and 1,500 feet broad, has been cut off 
to form a citadel, The stone walls retaining the earthen 
ramparts of this work are still in good order in many places. 
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It is possible that this work may be of later date, as.suggest- 
ed by Buchanan, but I am of opinion that it was simply the 
citadel of the new town, and that its walls have suffered less 
from the effects of time, owing partly to their having been 
more carefully and more massively built than the less inypor- 
tant ramparts of the town, and partly to their having been 
occasionally repaired as a military position by the authori- 
ties, while the repairs of the town walls were neglected as 
being either unnecessary or too costly. 

The existing remains at Rajagriha are not numerous. 
The place- has been occupied at different times by Musalmdns 
and Brahmans, by whom the Buddhist stupas and vihdrs were 
pulled down to furnish materials for tombs, masjids, and 
temples. All the eminences that must once have been 
crowned by objects of Buddhist worship are now covered with 
Muhammedan graves; and all the Brahmanical temples about 
the hot springs have been constructed with the large bricks of 
Buddhist stupas. One of these last monuments can still be 
traced outside the south-west corner of the town in a large 
circular hollow mound, which attracted the notice of both 
Buchanan and Kittoe. I examined this mound carefully, and 
I was satisfied that the hollow represented the original site of 
a stupa from which the bricks had been carried off, while the 
surrounding circular mound represented the mass of earth and 
broken brick rubbish left by the workmen. The excavated 
stupa at Sirnith, near Bandras, now offers almost exactly the 
same appearance. According to Hwen 'Thsang’s account 
this circular hollow was the site of a stupa 60 feet in heizht, 
which was built by Asoka. Beside it there was a stone pillar 
60 feet high, on which was inscribed the history of the foun- 
dation of the stupa. The pillar was surmounted by an 
elephant.* 

On Mount Baibhir there are five modern Jain temples, 
besides the ruins of an old Saiva temple, of which four 
granite pillars, 10 feet in height, are still standing, and 50 or 
60 smaller pillars are lying confusedly about. At the southern 
foot of the mountain, the rock has a natural scarp for about 
100 yards in length, which, at the western end, lias been 
smoothed to a height of 19 feet, in front of which the rock 
has been cut away to form a level terrace 90 feet in length by 


* Sultan's Hwen ‘Phang, ILL, 86. 
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upwards of 30 feet in breadth. ‘Two caves have been exen- 
vated out of the solid rock behind; that to the west, now 
ealled the Son Bhindir, or “Treasury of gold,” being 34: feet 
long by 17 feet broad, and that to the east perhaps somewhat 
less in length, but of the same breadth, This cave bas cither 
fallen in naturally through the decay of the rock, or, which 
is more probable, was blown up by a zemindar in search of 
treasure, as related by Major Kittoe of the other cave. 


The Son Bhindir Cave has one door and one window. 
Inside there are no traces of seats, or of pedestals of statues, 
and the walls and roof are quite bare, excepting whiere a 
few scarcely legible inscriptions have been cut. There are 
several short inscriptions on the jambs of the doorway, as 
well as on the outside, In the principal inscription, which ts 
on two lines outside, the author speaks of this cave as the 
‘“anspicious cave,” evidently alluding to the faet of its former 
occupation by Buddha for the purpose of meditating after his 
noonday meal. This inscription, which is notlaterthan A. D. 
200, and is perhaps earlier, records that a certain ‘* Muni, 
named Vaira Deva, of powerful dignity, was able to obtain 
emancipation, having shut himself up for spiritual enjoyment 
in this auspicious cell, a retired abode of Arhantas, fitted for 
an ascetic for the attainment of liberation.” On the east 
jamb of the door also the same epithet is applied to this cave, 
as if it was a well known name for it. This cave is excavated 
in the south face of the hill, where there is a natural searp 
for about one hundred yards in length. Tlic face of the clit! 
at the west end has been smoothed toa height of 19 feet, in 
front of which the ground has been levelled to form a_plat- 
form of more than 3) feet, The cave itself is $4 fect long by 
17 feet broad and 11} feet high. To the east there has been 
a second cave, about 22} feet long by 17 feet broad; but one 
half of the roof fell in long ago, and the cave is now filled 
with masses of rock and earth, ‘The floor of this eave is ona 
lower level than that of the Son Bidadér, but the front is in 
the same line. Both caves had some building or verandah 
in front, as there are numerous socket holes cut in the rock 
above the door for the reception of the ends of beams. The 
whole length of level clearing in front of the caves 1s 90 feet. 


In the centre of the valley between the five hills, and in 
the very midst of the old city of Rajagrila, there is a ruined 
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brick mound 19 feet 8 inches in height, which my excava- 
tions proved to be an ancient stupa. A diminutive Jain tem- 

le, called Maniir Math, stands on the top of the mound. 
it was built in A. D. 1780. As I expected to find a solid 
brick building, I sank a shaft outside the Maniar Math with 
the intention of inclining gradually towards the centre; but 
I soon found that the core of the mound was a mere mass of 
rubbish, filling a well 10 feet in diameter. This rubbish was 
so loose that its removal was dangerous ; but by propping up 
the portion immediately below the little temple, and remov- 
ing the bricks cautiously, I was enabled to get down to a 
depth of 214 feet. At 19 feet I found three small fi; 
One of them represents MAy4 lying on a couch in the lower 
compartment, and the ascetic Buddha and two attendants 
above. The second is a naked standing figure, with a seven- 
headed snake forming a canopy over the head. This is 
clearly not a Buddhist, but a Jain sculpture. The third is so 
excessively rude, that it is difficult to identify it. The figure 
is four-armed, and is seated upon a recumbent animal, which 
looks more like a bull than anything else. It probably, 
therefore, represents Mahadeva and his bull Nandi. As all 
three figures formed only a part of the rubbish, it seems to 
me certain that the well must once have been empty; and 
further, that the rubbish was most probably thrown in when 
the little Jain temple was about to be built. 

The natives of the place call this well the Treasury, and 
they assert that it has never been opened. my arrival I 
found a Punjab Sepoy, with a servant, making an excava- 
tion on his own account. He had sunk a shaft 3 feet in 
diameter at 74 feet from the little temple. The shaft was 
then 17 feet deep. I examined the bricks which had been 
tuken out, and on finding some with bevelled and rounded 
edges, and others thickly coated with plaster, I ot pert at 
once that the original structure had been covered with an 
outer wall, and that the shaft had been sunk just outside the 
original work. To ascertain whether this conclusion was 
correct, I laid bare the top of the mound, and soon discover- 
ed that the well was surrounded by a wall only 6 feet in 
thickness. This would give the original stupa a diameter of 
22 feet. The Punjab Sepoy continued his shaft down to the 
stone Crue without finding anything, and then gave up 
the work. 
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Having observed that the slope of the mound on the 
north side was very gentle, I thought it probable that the 
building must have been approached on this side by a flight 
of steps. I therefore made an excavation in aline due north 
from the centre of the mound, and within a couple of hours 
I found a doorway. Continuing the excavation to the east 
and west, as well as to the north, I found a small room with 
brick walls and granite pillars containing two middle-sized 
sculptured slabs of middle age. Outside the doorway a flight 
of steps led downwards towards the north; I therefore turned 
to the south, and continued my excavation until I reached the 
main building. On examining the wall I found three recesses, 
the middle one being roofed by overlapping bricks. On clear- 
ing out the rubbish, this opening proved to be a carefully 
built passage only 2 feet 2 inches wide, and 3 feet 43 inches 
in height, right through the outer wall of the building. 
Behind it, but a few inches out of line, there was a similar 
passage through the original wall, only 2 feet in width. At 
the end of the passage I found the well filled with the same 
rubbish as on the south side. 


The discovery of this passage shows that the Buddhist 
Monks had easy access to the interior of the building. Icon- 
clude, therefore, that it must originally have contained’ some 
relic that was occasionally shown to visitors, and to the public 
renerally, on certain fixed days. I cannot, however, discover 
in the accounts of Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang any mention 
of a stupa inside the walls of old Rajagriha. 

The hot springs of Rajagriha are found on both banks of 
the Sarsuti rivulet; one-half of them at the eastern foot of 
Mount Baibhir, and the other half at the western foot of 
Mount Vipula. The former ar enamed as follows: 1, Gangi- 
Jumna; 2, Anant Rikhi; 3, Sapt Rikhi; 4, Brahm-kind; 
5, Kasyapa Rikhi; 6, Bids-kiind; and 7, Markand-kiind. 
The hottest of these are the springs of the Sapt Rikhi. The 
hot springs of Mount Vipula are named as follows: 1, Sita- 
kind; 2, Suraj-kind; 3, Ganes-kind; 4, Chandrama 
kind; 5, RaéAm-kiind; and 6, Sringgi-Rikhi-kind. The 
last spring has been appropriated by the Musalmans, by 
whom it is called Makhdum-ktind, after a celebrated Saint 
named Chilla Shih, whose tomb is close to the spring. It is 
said that Chilla was originally called Chilwa, and that he was 
an Abir. He must, therefore, have been a converted Hindu. 
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Due north from Rajgir, and seven miles distant, lies the 
village of Baragaon, which is quite surrounded by ancient 
tanks and ruined mounds, and which possesses finer and 
more numerous specimens of sculpture than any other place 
that I have visited. The ruins at Baragaon are so immense, 
that Dr. Buchanan was convinced it must have been the 
usual residence of the King; and he was informed by a Jain 
priest at Bihar that it was the residence of Raja Srenika 
and his ancestors. By the Brahmans these ruins are said to 
be the ruins of Awndilpur, a city famed as the birth-place of 
Riikmini, one of the wives of Krishna. But as Raikmini 
was the ie hag of Raja Bhishma, of Vidarbha, or Berir, it 
seems probable that the Brahmans have mistaken Berir for 
Bihar, which is only seven miles distant from Baragaon. I 
therefore doubt the truth of this Brahmanical tradition, more 
especially as I can show beyond all doubt that the remains 
at Baragaon are the ruins of Nalanda, the most famous seat 
of Buddhist learning in all India. 


_ Fa-Hian places the hamlet of Nalo at one yojan, or 7 
miles from the Hill of the Isolated Rock, that is, from 
Giryek, and also the same distance from new RaAjagriha.* 
This account agrees exactly with the position of Baragaon, 
with respect to Giryek and Rajgir. In the Pali annals of 
Ceylon also, Nilanda is stated to be one yojan distant from 
RAjagriha. Again, Hwen Thsang describes Nalanda as being 
7 yojans, or 49 miles, distant from the hol Pipal tree at 
Buddha-Gaya, which is correct if measured hy the road, the 
direct distanee measured on the map being 40 miles.+ He 
also describes it as being about 30 Hi, or 6 miles, to the north 
of new Rijagriha. This distance and direction also corres- 
pond. with the position of Baragaon, if the distance be 
measured from the most northerly point of the old ramparts. 
Lastly, in two inscriptions, which I discovered on the spot, 
the place itself is called Nalanda. This evidence seems con- 
clusive; but I may add further that the existing ruins, which 
Tam now about to describe, correspond most minutely with 
the descriptions of Hwen Thsang. | 














* Beal's Fa-Hian,c. XXVILL 
T dulien's Hwen Theang, 1, 143, 
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Fa-Hian calls Nalanda the birth-place of Sariputra, 
who was the right hand disciple of Buddha; but this state- 
ment is not quite correct, as we learn, from the more detailed 
account of Hwen Thsang, that Sariputra was born at Aala- 
pindka, about half-way between Nélanda and Ingra-Sila 
Guha, or about 4 miles to the south-east of the former place. 
Nalanda has also been calied the birth- -place of Maha Moga- 
lina, who was the left hand disciple of Buddha; but this 
is not quite correct, as the great Mogalina, according to 
Hwen Thsang, was born at Nulika, 8 or 9 li, less than 13 
mile, to the south-west of Nilanda. This place I was able 
to identify with a ruined mound near Jagdispur, at 1} mile 
to the south-west of the ruins of Baragaon. 

The mound of Jagdispur is 200 feet square, and of 
little height, except in the south-east corner, where there is 
a considerable eminence, 70 feet square. On the southern 
edge of this height, there is a magnificent Nim tree, under 
which several statues have been collected. One of these is 
the finest and largest piece of sculpture that I have met with. 
It is a ficure of the ascetic Buddha, seated under the Bodhi 
tree at’ Buddha-Gaya, and surrounded by horrible demons and 
alluring females, who are seeking by different means to 
distract him. On each side other scenes of his lifeare repre- 
sented, and over all his Nirvdn, or death. <A large drawing 
of this elaborate piece of sculpture is given by Buchanan.* 
The slab is 15 feet high and 2 feet broad; and, consider- 
ing the excellence of the sculpture, the multiplicity of the 
details, and the fine een of preservation, o work is in 
every way worthy of reserved by pho The 
figure is called Hilonint be the “ral pong & o daily 
smear its forehead and nose with red lead, and pourmilk over 
the mouth. The offering of milk is considered very effica- 
cious; but the most acceptable offering is a goat; and at 
the time of my visit, the ground was «till wet with the 
blood of a recently killed goat. 

The remains at Baragaon consist of numerous masses of 
brick ruins, amongst which the most conspicuous is a row of 
lofty conical - running north and south. These | igh 
— are the remains of gigantic temples attached to 

famous monastery of Nalanda. The great monastery itself 
can be readily traced by the square patches of cultivation 

® Eastern India, 1., Plate XU. 
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amongst a long mass of brick ruins 1,600 feet by 400 feet. 
These open spaces show the positions of the court-yards of 
the six smaller monasteries which are described by Hwen 
Thsang as being situated within one enclosure forming alto- 
ether eight courts. Five of the six monasteries were built ' 
ny five consecutive princes of the same family, and the sixth 
by their successor, who is called King of Central India, No 
dates are given; but from the total silence of Fa-Hian 
regarding any of the magnificent buildings at Nilanda, 
which are so minutely described by Hwen Thsang, I infer 
that they must have been built after A. D. 410. Fa-Hian 
simply states that he came to the hamlet of Nalo, “where 
Sariputra was born,” and this is all that he says of Nalanda. 
But surely if the lofty temple of King Baliditya, which was 
300 feet in heicht, had then existed, it seems scarcely possi- 
ble that he should not have noticed it. I would, therefore, 
assign the probable date of the temples and monasteries of 
Nilanda to the two centuries between the visits of Fa-Hian 
and Hwen Thsang, or from A. D. 425 to 625. This date is 
further horne out by the fact recorded by Hwen Thsang, that 
the great temple of Bildditya was similar to that near the 
sacred Pipal tree at Buddha-Gaya. Now, as similarity of 
style may generally be taken as denoting proximity of date, 
the erection of Biladitya’s temple at Nalanda may, with 
great probability, be assigned to the same century in which 
the Buddha-Gaya temple was built. As I have already 
shown this to be about A. D, 500, the date of the Nalanda 
temple will lie between A. D. 450 and 550, 
_ Several inscribed stones lie scattered over the ruins of 

Biladitya’s monastery. The letters are only mason’s marks, 
but their forms are those of the 6th and 7th centuries. 


To the south of the monastery there was a. tank in 
Which the dragon, or Niga Nalanda, was said to dwell, 
and the place was named after him Nalanda. There is still 
existing immediately to the south of the ruined monastery 
ra re ete a aorege Pokhar, which answers exactly 
“0 the position of the Nalanda tank, andi eno doubt, | 
identical oot of the Naga tank, and is, I have no doubt, the 

As the people have no particular names for the different 
masses of ruin, but simply call them collectively “ the 
mounds,” I will, for convenience of description, name each of 
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the principal masses after the ancient tank on its western 
side. Other mounds will be described with reference to their 
relative positions with respect to the principal ruins. In my 
survey of the ruins, I have also attached a letter of the 
alphabet to each separate mound.* 


Hwen Thsang begins his account with a vihdr, or 
temple, just outside the western wall of the monastery, which 
had been erected on a spot where Buddha had dwelt for 
three months, explaining the sublime law for the benefit of 
the gods. This temple I would identify with the ruined 
mound marked <A, still 53 feet in height and from 65 to 70 
feet in thickness near the top, and which is situated imme- 
diately to the westward of the ruined monastery. It stands 
to the east of the Pinwa tank, and may, therefore, be called 
the Pinwa mound. My excavations, which were carried 
re to a depth of 17 feet, exposed the straight walls of a 

ample. 


To the south, at 100 paces, there was a small stupa, 
erected over a spot where a pious mendicant, from a far 
country, had performed the panchdnga, or reverence of the 
five members (namely head, hands, and knees) in honour of 
Buddha. This stupa is well represented by a small 
mound marked B, which is due south of the Panwa mound. 


Still further to the south, there wasa statne of Avalokites- 
wara. As this statue must have had some kind of covering 
asa shelter from the weather, I believe that it is repre- 
sented by another small ruined mound, marked C, imme- 
diately to the south of the last, 


To thesouth of the statue there was a stupa, containing 
the hair and nails of Buddha. Sick people recovered their 
health by making the circuit of this monument. Another 
mound, marked D, to the east of the Rahela tank, corres- 
ponds with the position of this stupa exactly, as it is due 
south of the last mound C, Ttis still 20 feet high. I made 
an excavation in the top, which showed that the mound had 
been opened previously, as I found nothing but loose rubbish. 
The solid brick-work on all sides, however, satisfied me that 
it was the ruin of an ancient stupa. 





© See Plate XVI. 
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Outside the western wall of the monastery, and close ta 
a tank, there was another stupa erected on the spot where 
Buddha had been questioned by a heretic on the subject of 
life and death. .A small mound, marked E, on the east bank 
of the Balen Tank, corresponds exactly with the position of 
this stupa. 

At a short distance to the east there was a lofty vihar, 
200 feet in height, where Buddha had explained the law for 
four months. In the position here indicated, there stands 
the highest and largest of all the mounds, marked F, It is 
still 60 feet in height, with a diameter of 70 feet at 50 feet 
above the ground, and of 80 feet at 35 feet above the grtund. 
As the outer edges of the walls are much broken, the original 
size of this massive building at the ground level cannot have 
been much Jess than 90 feet square. To ascertain its pro- 
bable height, we may compareit with the Great Temple at 
Buddha-Gaya, which has a base of 50 feet square, and a 
height of 160 feet. But as the copper-gilt amalaka fruit 
which once surmounted it no longer exists, the original 
height cannot have been less than 170 feet. Now, taking 
the same proportions for the Nilanda temple, we may deduce 
the height by simple rule-of-three, thus as 50: 170:: 90: 306 
feet. Lt is true that Hwen Thsang states the height at only 
200 feet, but there is a discrepancy in his statements of the 
height of another Nalanda temple, which leads me to propose 
correcting the height of that now under discussion to 300 
feet. In speaking of the Great Temple erected by BalAditya, 
Hiwen Thsang in one place makes it 200 feet high, and in 
another place 300 feet high.* In both accounts the enshrined 
statue is said to be of Buddha himself, as he appeared under 
the Bodhi tree, and, as the other larze temple also contained 
a statue of Buddha, it seems highly probable that there has 
been some confusion between the accounts of the two temples. 


Iam quite satisfied that the lofty mound marked F. is 
the ruin of a temple, for I discovered three horizontal air 
holes, each in the form of a cross, at a heizht of 35 feet above 
the ground. They measured respectively 6, 83, and 114 feet 
in length. The last measurement, coupled with the broken 
state of the brick-work, shows that the walls must have been 
upwards of 12 feet in thickness, In fact, on the east side, 





* Compare Julien's Hwen Thaang, [. 10, with IIT, 50, 
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at 50 feet above the ground, the broken wall is still 15 feet 
thick. Most probably the walls were not less than 20 feet 
thick at this height, which would leave an interior chamber 
50 feet square. ‘There is now a great: hollow in the centre of 
this mound, which I would recommend to be further excavat- 
ed down to the ground level, as I think it highly probable 
that both statues and inscriptions of much isterest would Je 
discovered. Perhaps the colossal statue of Buddha, the teacher 
now standing at the foot of mound H., may have been 
originally enshrined in this temple.* 


In the north-east corner of the square terrace that sur- 
rounds this massive ruin, I found the remains of several small 
stupas, in dark blue stone of various sizes, from 10 to 30 feet 
in height, The ornamental carvings are still in good order, 
many of them being very elaborate. Rows after rows of 
Buddhas of all sizes are the most favourite decoration. The 
solid hemispherical domes are from 1 foot to 4 feet in diame- 
ter. The basement and body of each stupa were built of 
separate stones, which were numbered for the guidance of 
the builders, and cramped together with iron to secure greater 
durability. No amount of time, and not even an earth- 
quake, could have destroyed these small buildings. ‘Their 
solid walls of iron-bound stones could only have yielded to 
the destructive fury of malignant Brahmans. I tried to com- 
plete a single stupa, but I soon found that several pieces were 
missing. I believe, however, that a complete one might be 
obtained by a careful search about the village temples, around 
the Jain temple, and in the small court-yard opposite Mitra- 
jit’s house. If one could be obtained complete, or nearly so, 
it would form a most striking and ornamental addition to the 
Calcutta. Museum. | 








© ‘This mound was subsequently excavated by ordor of Government under the superin- 
tendence of Captain Marshall. The temple stood on « plinth 12 feet hirh above the ground 
level, forming a terrace 16 feot wide all round. The inner room is 20 feqt equare, with an an- 
trance hall on the east side. The walla, which are of extreme thickness, are built of 
bricks laid in mud, There are few remains of plaster, but Vy lower walls appear to 


of broken statues were, however, found in the entrance hall. A portion of the entrance 
is of more modern date, the same aa at Gnya tnin Marshall closes his account of 
the explorations with the following opinion, which seems to be well foanded: “The general 
ppearance of the building, siz. the falen doorway, the abstraction of the idols, and the 
sindnes oF trails plaster, all pive me the notion of the building having heen made use of 

f the glories of the templ+ ha passed away, and then to have fallen to pieces by neg- 
heert: mrp ent decay.” 
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A short listance to the north of the Great Vihar, there 
was another temple containing a statue of the Bodhisatwa 
Avalokitewcare. This Saint is the same as the Padma-pani 
of the Tibetans, and is always represented with a lotus in his 
hand, An extensive low mound, marked G., immediately to 
the north of the great mound, corresponds exactly with the 
giuation of this #emple. 


To the north of the last temple there was a grand vibar, 
built by BalAditya, containing » statue of the ascetic Buddha. 
The height, as I have already noticed, is differently stated by 
Hwen Thsang at 200 and 300 feet. The lesser height I 
believe to be the correct one, more especially as Ewen Thsang 
mentions that in its magnificence, its size, and its statue of 
Buddha, it resembled the Great Temple at Buddha-Gaya. As 
this last was 170 feet in height, Baliditya’s Vihar might 
very fairly be said to resemble it m size, if it was 200 feet 
hich ; but if it was 300 feet in height, there could have been 
no resemblance whatever in the dimensions of a temple that 
was nearly twice as lofty. A mound, marked H., to the east 
of the Dehar Tank, corresponds exactly with the situation of 
this temple. It is still 45 feet in height, with a breadth of 
50 feet at top from edge to edge of brick-work, As the 
facing has disappeared on all sides, the original breadth, at 
the ground level, could not have been less than 60 feet; and 
if the relative proportions were the same as those of the 
Buddha-Gaya Temple, the height of this temple must have 
been 204 feet, or say, in round numbers, 200 feet, exactly as 
stated by Hwen Thsang. There is a colossal statue of the 
ascetic Buddha in a small court-yard called Baithak Bhairav 
at the foot of this mound, which, in all probability, was the 
original statue enshrined in Biliditya’s Vihdr. 


Four other buildings and statues, which I have been 
unable to identify, are next mentioned by wen Thsang, who 
then goes on to describe a brick yihir containing a very 
lofty copper statue of Tara Bodhisatwa. This was situated at 
2 or 3 /i to the north of the monastery, that is, between one- 
third and one-half of a mile. Now, ata distance of 2,000 
feet to the north of the monastery, and to the east of the 
Suraj Pokhar, there is a brick ruin of a very large temple, 
marked N, From its close proximity to the village, this 
ruin has supplied materials for all the ex»sting houses, and is 
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consequently of much smaller dimensions than those which 
have been already described. But the removal of the bricks 
has exposed the actual walls of the temple in several places; 
and, hy making a few excavations, I was able to determine 
the exact dimensions of the base of this temple. It was 70} 
feet by 67 feet, and it stood on a raised terrace 6 feet in 
height and 125 feet square. If the relative proportion of 
base to height was the same as that of the Buddha-Gaya 
Temple, the height of this temple could not have been less 
than 228 or 24\) feet, according to which side of the base is 
taken for the calculation. 


THwen Thsang also mentions a large well which was just 
within the gateway on the south side of the surrounding walls 
of this vihir. Now, there isa large well, marked P., imme- 
diately on the south side of the ruined mound above describ- 
ed, which must be the very one noticed by Hwen Thsang as 
haying owed its origin to Buddha himself. 


There are many other objects worthy of notice at Bara- 
gaon, which I can only briefly enumerate : 1st, The sculptures 
collected in the enclosure at Baithak Bhairay, marked M. 
2nd, The colossal figure of the ascetic Buddha at 8. This 
statue is remarkable for having the names of the attendant 
figures inscribed over their heads. Thus we have Arya 
Sériputra and Arya Maudgalayana inscribed over two flying 
figures carrying garlands ; and Arya Mitreyanatha and Arya 
Vasumitra over two attendant standing figures. An inscrip- 
tion in two lines on the back rail of the seat gives the usual 
Buddhist formula, and adds that the statue was “the pious 
gift of Ganggakd (a lady who had attained the religious 
rank of paramopdsikd.) This statue is well worthy of 
being photographed. 3rd, A small temple, marked T., 
with a figure of the three-headed goddess Pajra-Farahi. 
The Buddhist formula is inscribed on this figure, which is 
_ evidently one of those mistaken by Major Kittoe for Durga 

slaying the buffalo demon Maheshasur. The goddess has one 
Porcine head, and there are seven hogs represented on the 
Pedestal. 4th, A life-size ascetic Buddha in the village of 
Baragaon, and a number of smaller figures at an adjacent 
Hindu temple, and also at the house of Mitrajit Zamindar, 
Sth, Two low mounds to the north of the village marked V., 
‘ne having a four-armed image of Vishnu on Garud, and the 
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other having two figures of Buddha seated on chairs. The 
former must clearly have belonged to a Bralimanical temple. 
6th, Three stetues at W.. near the Tair Sine Tank, of which 
two are females and one a mule fieure seated with hands on 
knees. 7th, The small temple in the hamlet of Kapatiya, 
marked X., where thero are sevéral interesting figures col- 
lected. Amonest them there is a fine Vajri Varili, and 
a very good Vigiswari, with an important inscription in 
two lines, which gives the name of the place Nalanda, and is 
dated in the year 1 of the reign of the paramount sovereign 
Sri Gopila Deva.* Sth, A large mound at Y., which looked 
likea ruined stupa. J sank a shaft 20 feet deep in the centre 
of the mound, and found that it was filled with rubbish. LL, 
therefore, it was a stupa, it had been opened long before; 
but I am inelined to believe that it was a temple, as a large 
stone was found in the excavation at a depth of 15 feet. 
9th, A Jam temple at Z., which is only remarkable as being 
of the same style of architecture as the Great Temple at 
Buddha-Gaya. It is probably of about the same age, or 
-A. D_i00, Its present hei¢ht is only 36 feet without the 
pinnacle, which is modern. The whole is white-washed. 
nside the temple there are several Jain ficures, of whieh 
that of Mahdvir bears the date of Samvat 1504, or A. D. 
1447. 10th, On the banks of the Suraj-kind many interest- 
ing figures are collected. They are chiefly Buddhist, but 
there are also some figures of Vishnu fovr-armed, of the 
Varéha Avatir, of Siva and Pirvati, and also of Surya 





I cannot close this account of the ancient Nalanda with- 
out mentioning the noble tanks which surround the ruins on 
all sides. To the north-cast are the Gidi Pokhar and the 
Pansokar Pokhar, each nearly a mile in length; while to the 
south there is the Indra Pokhar, which is nearly half a mile 
in length. The remaining tanks are much smaller in size, and 
do not require any special notice. 

Ik. BIHAR, 
_ The old city of Bihir lies 7 miles to the north-east 
Baragaon. In our maps the name is spelt Behar, but by 
Ople it is written Bikdr, which is suflicient to show that 





* See Plate XID fora copy of this insestption 
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must once have been the site of some famous Buddhist Vihar. 
But the only,existing Buddhist remains that I could find 
were votive stupas and fragments of figures. One of the last 
was inscribed with characters of about A. D,' 900, but the 
inscription is unfortunately only a fragment.” _ 


The city of Bihir consists principally of one long nar- 
row street, paved with rough stones. ‘There are two bridges 
with pointed arches over some irrigation canals, the remains 
of former prosperity; but the whole place is now dirty and 
decayed. In all directions are seen Musalmin tombs; the 
smaller ones of brick, the larger ones of squared and carved 
stones from the usual Muhammadan quarries of ruined 
Buddhist or Brahmanical buildings. To the north-west of 
the city there is a long isolated hill, having a precipitously 
steep cliff on its northern face, and on the southern face an 
easy slope in successive ledges of rock. The hill is now 
crowned by some Musalman buildings, of which the largest 
is said to be the tomb of Malik Bayé, but I believe that it is 
the tomb of one Ibrahim in the reign of Firuz, as I read 
both of these names in one of the inscriptions. To the 
north-east of these tombs and distant 1,000 feet, on the 
highest point of the hill, there is a square platform of brick, 
whieh must onee have been the basement of a building, 
perhaps of a stupa, while the more genial site of the Durgih, 
where fine trees are now growing, might once haye held a 
Buddhist Vibir and its attendant monastery. 


One mile due east from the Durgih, and about 100 yards 
inside the northern gate of the old fort of Bihar, there lies a 
sand-stone pillar which bears two separate inseriptions of the 
Gupta Dynasty. Unfortunately, the surface of the stone 
has peeled off considerably, so that both of the inscriptions 
are incomplete, ‘he upper inscription, which is of Kumara 
Gupta, has lost both ends of every line, being probably about 
one-third of the whole. The lower inscription has lost only 
the left upper corner, and some unknown amount at the 
bottom, where the pillar is broken off. But as the remaining 
portion of the upper part is letter for letter the same as the 
opening of the Bhitari pillar inscription, nearly the whole of 
the missing part of the left upper corner can be restored at 
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once.* This record apparently belongs to Skanda Gupta, 
the son and successor of Kumira Gupta, as the geneslogy 
is continued beyond Kumira in the same words as in the 
Bhitari inscription. 

Outside the northern gate of the old fort, there are some 
tombs that are said to belong to Christians, as they lie east 
and west, whilst all Musalmin tombs lie north and south. 
One of them bears an inscription surmounted by a cross, 
which proves it to be a Christian tomb. The inscription I 
believe to be in the Armenian character, but though it does 
not appear to be old, probably not more than fifty or a hun- 
dred years, yet I could not obtain any information regarding 
the tombs. 

The cyelopean walls of the old fort are very curious; 
but as the fort has been fully described by Buchanan, it 1s 
unnecessary for me to do more than make this mention of it. 





xX. GHOSRAWA,. 


A Buddhistical inscription from Ghosriwa, a village to 
the 8. 8. W. of Bibdar, distant 7 miles, was first discovered 
by Major Kittoe, who published a translation of it made by 
Dr. Ballastyne. This inscription is a very important one for 
the illustration of the later history of Buddhism, os it men- 
tions the existence, somewhere about the Sth or 9th century, 
of several of the most famous places of the Buddhists. For 
instance, it mentions, 1st, the Kanishka Monastery in the 
city of Nagarahdra, close to Jelalabad in the Kabul Valley; 
2nd, the Vajrdsan, or Diamond throne of Buddha, at Buddha- 
Gaya; 8rd, the Indra-Sile peak, which I have already iden- 
tified with Giryek; 4th, the Vihir in Nalanda, the city of 
Yaso Varmma. This part of the translation, however, requires 
revision, as the name of Nalanda, which twice, has 
in both instances been rendered as if it was merely a term 
for ascetic posture, instead of the proper name of the 


* See Piste XVIT. for the Bihar Pillar inscriptions, and Plate XXVIL forthe Bhitari 
Pillar inscription. Babu Rajencdralal Mitra, in the Bengal Asistic Society's Journal ee 
271, denies the accuracy of my statement, He soys “Goneral Cunningham imagines it 
to be a counterpart of the Bhitari record” —] imagine nothing of the kind. ™ remmarea toler 
to the wpper part of the inaeription alone, and this J ngain amert to be “letter for letter 
the same aa the ing of the Bhitari Pillar inscription.” The Babu saya that “ no apeciiic 
prove een I MiG atte Pane ape sree ayia yam © he reads berha- 
potrasya. This should be dacha, f i-kechs, the predeceéwor of Chandra Gupta, whose 
wife Kumari Devi ia mentioned in the next line. E 
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town which contained the most famous monastery in all 
India. I will submit this inscription for re-translation. 


The other remains at tinosriwi are few and unim- 
nortant. There is a mound of brick ruin touching the 
illage, and a small temple on a low mound with some 
broken figures between Ghosriwi and the small village of 
Asinagar. The inscription obtained by Major Kittoe is 
now fixed in the wall of this temple. At the western foot 
of the GhosrdwA mound there is a four-armed standing male 
statue of life size, inscribed with the usual formula of the 
Buddhist faith. In the upper right hand there.is a necklace, 
but the lower hand is open, the upper left hand holds a lotus, 
and the lower hand a bell, There is a small figure of Buddha 
in the head dress of the statue, from which I believe that 
this figure represents Avalokiteswara, as Hwen Thsang des- 
cribes a similar statue at the Kapotika Sangharéma. The 
characters of the inscription do not seem to me to be later 

On the top of the mound I found the lower portion of 
a female figure, of which the upper part was fixed in the 
ground near the Asinagar Temple. ‘The statue is two-armed, 
and holds a lotus in one hand. It probably represents 
Dharmma. There are two four-armed female attendants, 
that to the left carrying a human head. 


XI. TITARAWA. 

At Titariwa, 2 miles to the north of Ghosriw4, there 
is a fine large tank 1,200 feet in length, with a considerable 
mound of brick ruin to the north, and a colossal statue of 
the ascetic Buddha to the south, which is now called Bhairav. 
The pedestal is 7 feet broad, and the whole figure is still 9. feet 
high, although the upper portion is oe The usual 
Buddhist formula is inscribed on the lotus leaves of the 
pedestal. There are besides several others small and unim- 
portant, one of which bears the Buddhist formula, and another 
inscription in three lines of small letters. The greater 
portion of this inscription is injured, but sufficient remains 
to declare the date of the statue, which I believe to be about 
A. D, 800; I can read the name of Mahdpala at the end 
of it. On the west side of the statue there is the foundation 
of a brick stupa, 18 feet in diameter. 
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The mound of 'Titariwa is about 20 feet hich, and has 
a small modern fort on the top, with a round tower at each 
of the angles, Excavations for bricks are still going on, as 
at the period of Major Kittov's visit. I traced the remains 
of several walls, from which I infer that the mound was the 
site of a large monastery. There is no mention of this place 
either in F’a-Hian or Hwen Thsang. 


AIT. APHSAR. 


Five miles to the east of Ghosriwi, and on the eastern 
bank of the Sakri River, there is a low hill covered with 
brick: ruins, close to a village called Aphsar. The long and 
important inscription of a second dynasty of Guptas, that 
was discovered at this place by Major Kittoe, is no longer to 
be found at Aphsar. The people are unanimous in stating 
that Major Kittoe removed it to Nowida for the purpose of 
copying it; and he himself states that he “ brought it away 
to re-examine it, and to restore it as much as possible before 
having it.fixed in a pedestal near the Variba’’ in Aphsar. 
I enquired for this inscription at Nowdda, at Gaya, and at 
Baniras, but could not hear any thing of it, The loss of 
this important inscription is very much to be regretted; 
but luckily I possess a transcript of it in modern Nagari, 
which Major Kittoe himself gave me in 1850. This has 
been submitted to Bibu Rajendralal Mitra for translation.* 


AIII BARABAR., 


At 16 miles to the north of Gaya, or 19 miles by the 
road, there are severhl groups of granite hills, called Aawwa- 
Dol, Bardbar, Nagdrjuni, and Dhardwat.t All of these 
possess some Buddhistic remains, but the most interesting 
are the caves of Bardbar and Ndgdrjuni, which were hewn 
out of the solid rock upwards of two thousand years ago, 

_Kauwa-Dol is a detached hill nearly one mile to the 
south-west of the main group of hills, and just six miles 
_* The Hibu’s translation will be found in the Fenyal Asintic Society's Journal for 1868 
P.372. ‘The inscription gives tha genealogy of a-dynasty of nine Gupta Kings. There is ap- 
Fas ara an a nae gaan end acme 
mt the Allshabed ‘snd: Bbiteri Fill iptions, I possess gold coins of ater 
Scene Ses who probably belonged to the family of the Aphsar 
¢ See Plate XVIIL 
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l) the east-north-east of the Bela Dik Bungalow. This 
hill is quite inaccessible, as it is formed entirely of huge 
masses of granite piled precipitously above one another, 
and crowned with a single lofty block that frowns grandly 
over the plains below. It is said that this pinnacle was 
formerly topped by another block, which was so nicely 
balanced that it used to rock even when a vrow alighted 
upon it. From this belief the hill acquired the name of 
Kauwa-Dol, or the “ crow’s swing,” or “ rocking-stone.” 

At the northern foot of the Kauwa-Dol there has 
fermerly been a temple of hewn granite. A large village 
must also once have existed on the north and east sides of 
the hill, as the foot of the hill, which is considerably raised 
above the fields, is strewn with broken bricks, hewn stones, 
and fragments of pottery. There are several Muhammedan 
tombs on this mound, built chiefly of pillars and other 
squared and ornamented stones of some Hindu temple. 
The name of this old place is said to have been Samanpur. 
Major Kittoe, however, was told that this name applied only 
to the northern portion of the ruins, the eastern portion 
being called Sara. 

On the rocks of the northern face of the hill, nume- 
rous rude figures have been sculptured. One of these is a 
figure of Ganes, 2+ feet high, beside a lingam. Several of 
them represent Gauri Sankar or Hara Gauri; but the most 
common of these sculptures is the favourite figure of the 
four-armed DurgA slaying the Mahesasur, or Buffalo Demon. 
In her two right hands she holds a sword and a trident, and 
in her upper left hand a shield, while her lewer left hand 

asps the tail of the Buffalo. All of these are Brahmanical 
figures; but there are also rude figures of Buddha seated, 
nd one female figure which is said to be Padmavati, or 
Méyd Devi, but which is most probably only a represe! tation 
of Dharmma, In a recess on the east side of th hill, and 
amidst the ruins of a large temple, of which several pillars 
are still standing, there is a colossal figure of Buddha the 
ascetic, as he pppeared -when seated in mental abstraction 
under the Budai tree at Buddha-Gaya. A drawing of this 
figura has been given in Buchanan Hamilton’s Eastern 
India * It is the largest statue that I have seen, the figure 


_—- —= 






® Vol L, Plate XIV., Fig. 5. 
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alone being § feet high, with a breadth across the shoulders 
of four feet, and of six feet across the knees. But the great 
statue in the temple of Buddha-Gaya, which was seen and 
described by Hwen Thsang, was somewhat more than one- 
third larger, its dimensions being 11 feet 5 inches in 
height, 8 feet 8 inches in breadth across the knees, and 6 
feet 6 inches across the shoulders. 

In the Baribar group of hills there are several distinct 
peaks, of which the most conspicuous are the Murali Peak 
to the north, and the Sanda Giri on the south, both of which 
join the Baribar or Siddhesiwara Peak on the east. On the 
summit of the Bardbar Peak there isa small Hindu temple 
dedicated to Mahiideva, which contains a lingam called 
Siddheswara, and which, from an inscription in one of the 
caves mentioning this name, we know to be at least as old as 
the 6th or 7th century. Immediately to the south of the 
Baribar Peak there lies asmall valley, or basin, nearly square 
in shape, and entirely surrounded by hills, except at two points 
on the north-east and south-east, where walls have been built 
to complete the enclosure. Its greatest length, measured 
diagonally from peak to peak, is just half a mile, but the 
actual basin is not more than 400 yards in length by 250 
yards in breadth.* : 

Towards the southern corner of the basin, there are two 
small sheets of clear water, which find an outlet under ground 
to the south-east and re-appear in the sacred spring called 
Pital Gangd, where an annual assembly is held in the month 
of Bhddrapada for the purpose of bathing. On this side is 
the principal entrance to the valley, which lies over large 
rounded masses of granite, now worn smooth and slippery by 
the feet of numerous A rage I ascended by this path with- 
out any difficulty, after having taken off my shoes, but in 
descending I found a shorter and quicker way down the mass 
of loose rough stones at the foot of the enclosure wall on the 
same side. These stones are the ruins of buildings which 
once crowned the wall on this side. | 

Immediately to the south of the water, and in the south- 
ern angle of the valley, there is a low ridge of granie rock 
lying from west to east, about 500 feet long, from 100 to 120 





® See Plate XVIII. 


feet thick, and from 30 to 35 feet in height. ‘The top of the 
ridge is rounded, and falls rapidly towards the east. It is 
divided longitudinally by natural cleavage into three separate 
masses. The block towards the north is much the smallest, 
being not more than 50 feet long by 27 feet in thickness. 
Originally it was probably about $0 or 100 feet in length, but 
+ts eastern end has been cut away to obtain access to the face 
of the central mass of rock, in which the Karna-Chopar 
Cave has been excavated. A lingam and two rude Brahma- 
nical figures are sculptured on the end of the northern rock, 
The middle rock is between 200 and 300 feet in length, 
with a perpendicular face towards the north. The 
largest mass of rock which faces towards the south 
ig rounded at tep, but the lower part has been scarped 
toform a perpendicular wall for the two large caves now 
called Sudéma and Lomas Rishi. A level piece of ground, 
about 100 feet in width, intervenes between this great rock 
and the foot of the southern hill. Sheds and temporary build- 
ings are erected on thisspot during the annual fair time, 
when the caves are visited by thousands of pilgrims. The 
ground is strewn with broken bricks and fragments of pottery, 
and the rubbish has now accumulated to a height of three feet 
above the floors of the caves. This will account for the fact 
of there having been one foot of water in this cate when 
visited by Buchanan. The water was drained away by Major 
Kittoe, who dug a trench along the foot of the rock, and 
brought to light several pieces of stone pillars which pro- 
bably belonged to some portico or cloister in front of the 
caves. 

The Baribar Basin is cayeaper/ a strong defensive 
position, as it possesses plenty 0 water, and is only 
accessible at two points, on the north-east and south-east. 
Now, both of these points have been closed by walls, 
and as there are also traces of walls on the surrounding 
hills, and more particularly on the Siddheswara Hill, it 
seems certain that the place must once have been used as 
a stronghold. There is indeed a tradition of some Raja 
having been besieged in this place, and that he escaped by 
the narrow passage over the Siddheswara Hill. Its very 
name of Baribar, that is, dara and awara, or Barawara, the 
* creat enclosure,’ points to the same conclusion, although 
this may have been originally applied to the much larger 
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enclosure between the Baribar and Nigirjuni Hills, and the 
western branch of the Phaleu River, where, according to 
Buchanan's information, the original Ram Gaya was situated. 
The numerous heaps of brick and stone that lie scattered over 
the plain would seem to show that this had once been the 
site ofa large town. The situation is similar to that of old 
Raja-griha, namely, that of a small valley or basin almost 
surrounded by hills; but in size it is very much less than 
the famous Girivraja, or hill-encireled city of Jarasandha. 
This enclosure had the Barabar Hill on the west, the Sangar 
branch of the Phalgu River on the east, and the two parallel 
ridges of the Nigirjuni Hills to the north and south. It was 
upwards of one mile in length, with a mean width of half a 
mile and a circuit of rather more than three miles, The 
circuit of the hills surrounding old Raja-griha was about 
eight miles, 


The caves in the Baribar Hills are usually known as the 
Sat-ghara, or “ seven houses.” Major Kittoe proposed Sapt- 
garbha, or the “ seven caves” as the true name; but I think 
that Sapte-griha, or, as it is pronounced in the vernacular of 
the present day, Sat-ghara, is a preferable etymology, as it 
is the very same name by which this collection of caves is 
now known, 


, the Nigirjuni Hills consist of two very narrow ridges 
of granite running nearly ‘parallel, and about half a mile 
distant from each other, between the Baribar Peak and the 
Phalgu River. The northern ridge would appear to be the 
same as that which Buchanan calls Murali,* but my inform- 
ants applied this name to another peak in the Barabar group. 
The southern ridge contains the famous old eaves, of which the 
largest one, called the Gopi Cave, is on the southern side, with 
its series to a a The two other caves are situated 
On tie southern face of a small spur. or off-ch the no 


There are, therefore, altogether seven caves in these hills 
four of which belong to the Bardbar or Siddheswara group, 
and three to the Mégdrjuni group. I incline, therefore, to 
believe that the name of Sat-ghara, or the “seven houses,” 
belonged originally to the whole of these seven caves, and not 
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to the four caves with seven chambers in the Baribar group. 
li is true, indeed, that the Barfhar caves are somewhat older 
than those of Nagfrjuni, but the difference of date is ve 
httle, being not more than 30 years, as will be shown when 
come to.speak of the inscriptions. 


The Karna Chopdér Cave, marked A.in the map, is 
situated in the northern face of the Baribar ridge of granite, 
which has already been described. The entrance, which is of 
Egyptian form, faces the north. The cave is 33 feet 6} 
inches in length, by 14 feet in width.* The sides of the 
cave are 6 feet 14 inch in height, and the vaulted roof has a 
rise of 4 feet 8 inches, making the total height 10 feet 
inches. At the western end there is a raised platform 7 feet 
6 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches broad, and 1 foot 3 inches high. 
From its length I infer that this was the pedestal of a statue. 
The whole of the interior of the cave is polished. On the 
outside, and at the western corner of the entrance, there is a 
sunken tablet containing a short inscription of five lines in 
the ancient character of Asoka’s Pillars. It records the ex- 
cavation of the cave in the 19th year of the reign of Raja 
Piyadasi, that is, of Asoka himself.+ This cave, therefore, 
dates as far back as 245 B. 0. The inscription has been so 
much injured by the weather, that it is very difficult to make 
out the letters satisfactorily. It also faces the north, so that 
no advantage can be obtained from the difference of light 
and shade which is caused by the sun in the hollows of the 
letters of such inscriptions as face in other directions. There 
are also several short inscriptions on the jambs of the door- 
way, suchas Bodhimula “ the root of Intelligence,” Daridra 
Kdntdra “the cave of the poor,” or “the mendicant’s cave,” 
and others the records of mere visitors. 

The Sudéma Cave, marked B. in the map, is situated in 
the same granite range, but on the opposite side of it, and 
with its entrance facing the south. The door-way, which 
is of Egyptian form, is sunk in a recess 6} feet square 
and 2 feet deep. On the eastern wall of this recess or 
porch, there is an inscription of two lines in the ancient Pali 
characters of Asoka’s Pillars. An attempt has been made to 
obliterate the greater part of this inscription with a chisel, 


® See Plate XTX, Fig- 1, for plan and section. 
+ See Plate XX., No. 1 Inscription. 
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but owing to the great depth of the letters the work of des- 
truction was not an easy one, and the clearly cut lines of the 
original letters, with the exception of one, perhaps, at the 
end, are still distinctly traceable in the midst of the rough 
holes made by the destroyer’s chisel. This inscription re- 
cords the dedication hy Raja Piyadast (that is, Asoka him- 
self),in the 12th year of his reign, of the Nigoha cave.* 
The excavation of this cave, therefore, dates as far back as 
252 B. C., the very same year in which many of Asoka’s 
edicts were promulgated, as recorded in his different inserip- 
tions both on pillars and rocks. The cave itself consists of 
two chambers, of which the inner one is nearly circular with 
& hemispherical domed roof. This roof, which projects 
beyond the wall of the circular room into the outer apart- 
ment, is considerably under-cut, as if to represent a thatch 
with its overhanging caves. The circular room is 19 feet 11 
inches in diameter from west to east, and 19 feet from north 
to south, The outer apartment is 32 feet 9 inches in length, 
by 19 feet G6 inches in breadth. The walls are 6 feet 9 inches 
in height to the springing of the vaulted roof, which has a 
rise of 5 feet 6 inches, making the total height of the cham- 
ber 12 feet 3 inches. At the east end of this apartment 
there isa shallow recess which may have been intended asa 
niche for astatue, or more probably as an entrance to another 
proj ected chamber. But the work was abandoned soon after 
its commencement, and remains rough and unfinished, 
while all the rest of the cave, both roof and walls, is highly 
polished.t 


The Lomas Rishi Cave, marked ©. in the map, is similar 
to'the Suddma Cave, both as to the size and arrangement of 
its two chambers; but the whole of the interior of the 
circular room has been left rough, and both the floor and the 
roof of the outer apartment remain unfinished.t The straight 
walls of this apartment are B ern but the outer wall of the 
circular room is only smoothed and not polished. The chisel 
marks are yet visible on the floor, while on the roof, which 
has only been partially hewn, the cuts of the chisels, both 
broad and narrow, are still sharp and distinct. The excava- 
tion of the roof would appear to have been abandoned, owing 

* Sea Plate XX., No, 2 Inscription. | 
+ See Plate XIX., Fig. 2, 
+ See Mate XIX, Fig. 3, 
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to the work having reached a deep fissure, which forms one 
of the natural lines of cleavage of the rock. It possesses no 
inscription, 

The door-way of this cave is exactly of the same size 
and of the same Egyptian form as that of the Sudima Cave, 
but the entrance porch has been much enlarged, and has been 
sculptured to represent what I believe to be the ornamental 
entrance of awooden building. A tolerably faithful sketch 
of this entrance will be found in Buchanan,* but owing tothe 
accumulation of rubbish at the time the sketch was taken, 
the full height of the work is not shown, The incriptions 
also are represented as extending below the top of the door- 
way on one side, which is not the case, as they are all con- 
fined to the semi-circular space above the door. This sketch, 
however, shows distinctly the ends of the roofing beams and 
the bambu lattice work of the gable, just such as may still 
be seen in the wooden buildings of Barmah, 


As the inscriptions over the door-way of this caye are all 
in the same character as those of the later princes of the 
Gupta dynasty, the date of this sculptured facade may be 
assigned to the 3rd or 4th century of our era. But as the 
cave itself corresponds so exactly, both in size and in 
arrangements, with the Sudima Cave, I feel satisfied that it 
must have been excavated at the same time, and that, before 
the enlargement of the entrance porch, there must have 
existed an inscription of Asoka, recording the name and 
purpose of the cave. The present inscriptions are deeply 
and boldly cut, but the letters are not polished. There are 
two distinct inscriptions, the upper one, of two lines, being 
somewhat later in date than the lower one, of four lines, in 
rather larger letters. Both of these Inscriptions have been 
translated by James Prinsep,+ who, owing perhaps tothe mis- 
placement of the lines of his fac-similis, did not perceive 
that translations of both had already been published by 
Wilkins in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
There is some variation in the two versions of these inscrip- 
tions, which will be examined hereafter. 


The fourth cave of the Baribar group is that which is 
ealled Fiswa Afitra by Major Kittoe, but which was named 


_——, =. 
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simply Fistea-jhopri, or “ Viswa’s hut,” by my informants. 
This cave, marked D. in the map, is excavated ina large block 
of granite lying to the eastward of the cave ridge and at a 
somewhat lower level. It consists of two rooms, an outer 
apartment or ante-chamber which is polished throughout, and 
an inner apartment of 11 feet in diameter, which is rough 
and unfinished. The former is 14 feetlong by 8 feet 4 inches 
broad, and has an inscription on the right hand wall of four 
lines in the ancient Pali character of Asoka’s inscriptions. 
The last five letters have been pur] -—, mutilated with the 
chisel, but they are still quite legible.* The inscription, 
which is otherwise perfect, records the dedication of the cave 
by Raja Piyadasi (that is, Asoka himself,) in the 12th year of 
his reign, equivalent to 252 B. C. This is the only inscription 
in this cave which would seem to have escaped the notice of 
the Brahmanical occupants or visitors of the other caves. 
On the floor of this outer chamber there are four oblong 
socket holes, which would appear to have been intended for 
the reception of timber framing, as suggested by Major 
Kittoe. 

The great cave in the Nig4rjuni Hill, marked E. in the 
map, is excavated in the southern face of the rock, at a 
height of 50 feet above the country. It is approached by 
a flight of stone steps, but the entrance is concealed partly 
1 partly by an Jdgdh wall, which was built 
by Musalmin occupants. It was inhabited when 
visited by Major Kittoe in 1847, but was empty when I 
saw it. This cave is 46 feet 5 inches long and 19 feet 2 
inches broad, both ends being semi-circular. The walls 
are 6 feet 6 inches high, and the vaulted roof has a rise of 
4 feet, making a total height of 10 feet 6 inches.t The 
whole of the interior is polished, but quite plain. There 
is a low brick platform of modern date at one end, which is 
said to have been the seat of a Musalmin Saint, who was the 
disciple and successor of Haji Hadrmdyan, The door-way of 
the cave is of Egyptian form, being two feet 6 inches wide at 
top, and 2 feet 11) inches at bottom, with a height of 6 feet 
and half an inch, On the eastern jamb of the door-wa 
there is an inscription in ten lines of the siaae teanity uo 
same date as those over the door-way of the Lomas Rishi 

* Seq Plate XX, No. 8 Inscription, 
t See Platc SIX, Fig, 5. 
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Cave. This inscription has been translated by Wilkins and 
by James Prinsep.* On the western jamb of the door there 
is a short inseription in large letters of the 7th or 8th century, 
Achirya Sri Yogananda, * the teacher Sri Yorananda,” wliose 
name will be found repeated in another cave.T 


On the outside, immediately over the door-way, there 
isa small sunken tablet, containing a short inscription of 
four lines in the ancient Pali characters of Asoka’s, edicts. 
This has been translated by James Prinsep.{ The cave is 
called Gopi-ka-kubha, that is, the “Gopi's or milkmaid’s 
Cave.” ‘The inscription records that ‘The Gopi's Cave, an 
abode lasting as the Sun and Moon, was caused to be exca- 
vated by Dasaratha, beloved of the Devas, on his accession 
to the throne, as a hermitage for the most devoted Bhadantas 
(Buddhist ascetics)."§ | 

The other two caves of the Nigirjuni Group are situated 
in alow rocky ridge on the northern side of the hill. To 
the south, and in front of the caves, there are two raised 
terraces. ‘The lower one to the eastward has a well, 9 feet 
in diameter and 23 feet deep, immediately in front of the 
entrance to the eastern cave, which in the inscription is 
called the “ Vapiya-ka-kubha, or “ Vapiya Cave,” which I 
believe refers to the well (apy) above described, and which 
may, therefore, be translated as the “ Well Cave.” The 
upper terrace to the westward is 120 feet long from north to 
south, 60. feet broad’ from west to east, and 10 feet in height 
above the plain. The walls are chiefly of brick, but there 
are several squared stones and granite pillars near the top. 
These must, 1 think, have been added afterwards by the 
Muhammedans when they occupied the caves, for the platform 
is covered with their small tombs.’ All around there are 
heaps of bricks and fragments of carved and squared stones 
which show that several buildings must once have existed in 
this place. The upp latform I believe to have been the 
site of a vihdr or Buddhist chapel monastery, but there is 
nothing now remaining to prove any Buddhist occupation, 
excepting only one fragment of a standing statue. 


SS = i 
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The Japiya Cave, marked F. in the map, las a small 
porch or ante-chamber, 6 feet long by 5% feet broad, from 
which a door-way only 2 feet 10 inches wide leads to the 
principal room, which is 16 feet 9 inches long and 11 feet 3 
inches broad, The roof is vaulted, and 10 feet 6 inches in 
total height The whole of the walls are highly polished, 
On the left hand side of the porch there is an inscription of 
four lines in the old Palit ecliaracters of Asoka’s edicts.* 
In this record the cave is called, as already mentioned, the 
Fapiya-ka-kibhea, or “ the Well Cave,” in evident allusion to 
the well in front of it. Tle remainder of the inscription is 
word for word the same as that of the Gopi’s Cave. There 
are several short inscriptions on the side walls of the porch 
and on the jambs of the door-way, but they are of little 
interest, as they merely record the names of visitors. The 
longest of them reads— 


Achirya Sri Yogananda pranamati Siddhesicara, “The 
teacher Sri Yogananda offers adoration to Siddheswara.”+ 
In this inscription we find the name of the lingam now exist- 
ing in the temple of the Bardbar Peak, recorded in characters 
of the Gth or 7th century. James Prinsep refers them to the 
6th century, A still older inscription, Fidesa Fususye 
Kirttih, or “the renown of Vasu of Videsa,”’ belongs to the 
age of the Guptas. According to Buchanan, this cave is 
called Mirza Mandai, or the “ Mirza's house,” 


The third cave of the Nagdrjuni Group, marked G. in the 
map, is situated immediately to the westward of the last 
cave, Ina gap or natural cleft of the rock, which has pro- 
bably been enlarged by art. The entrance to the cave lies in 
this gap facing the east. Itisa mere passage, only 2 feet 
10 inches in width and 6 feet 1} inch in height, with a 
length of 7 feet 2 inches on the northern side, and of 5 feet 
Y inches on the southern side. There are socket holes both 
above and below for the reception of a wooden door. The 
cave itself is 16 feet 4 inches hy 4 feet 3 inches ; but it has 
been divided into two rooms by a rude brick wall. This 
must have been the work of some ascetic of former days, as 
the only opening to the inner room appears to be too smull 
‘or the passage of any grown-up man, and could only have 
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been used by the oceupant for the reception of food. On the 
rivht land jamb of the door-way there is an ins¢eription 
of four lines in the old Pali characters of Asoka’s edicts, In 
whieh. this eave is called the Fadethi-kd-kubha, The re- 
mainder of the record is letter for letter the same as those of 
the Gopi and Fapiya Caves. The meaning of the name of 
Fadathi I am not able to explain, ‘The root vada means to 
separate or divide, to surround or encompass, and also to 
cover, Any one of these meanings might be appropriately 
applied as descriptive of the peculiar position of this cave, 
for it is entirely separated from the other cave; it is encom- 
passed by the bluff rocks of the gap in which it is situated, 
and isso effectually covered or screened from view, that it 
altowether escaped the notice of Mr. Iilathorne when he 
made copies of the inseriptions in the Gopi and Vaptya caves 
for James Prinsep. I think, therefore, that the term 
* secluded” would be descriptive of the position of the cave, 
and I would sugeest that Fadethika may probably be a 
vernacular form of vada + arthika, the whole meaning 
simply the eave of the * secluded mendieants.” According to 
Buchanan, this cave is called the abode of Haji Murmdyan.* 

From the foregoing account of the Baribar caves, it will 
be seen that the two groups are separated by date as well as 
by position, the Safghara caves having been excavated In the 
12th and 19th years of Raja Piyadist (or Asoka) while 
those of Nagirjuni were excavated in the first year of 
Dasavathe, the beloved of the Devas. According to the 
Vishnu Purina, Dasaratha was the grandson of Asoka, and 
the son of Suyasas ; and as the son of Asoka, necording to the 
Vaya Purana, reigned only eight years, the accession of 
Dasuratha must have taken place in 214 B. C. The age of 
the Nagirjuni caves is, therefore, 31 years Inter than that 
of the Karna-chopar, and 88 years later than that of the 
Sudima and Viswa Caves. 

From the various inseriptions we learn that these caves 
have been successively occupied by Buddhists and by 
Bralimanists. They were originally excavated for the occu- 
pation of Buddhist monks by the Kings Asoka and Dasaratha 
in the third century before Christ. About the third or fourth 
century after Christ, the Kings Sirdula Varmma and Ananta 
Varmma, placed Brahmanieal images of Dera-mild, of 
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Ketyiyani, and of Mahddeva and his wife in three of tlic 
caves, Ata somewhat later date, in the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury, the teacher Yorananda recorded his adoration of the Sid- 
dheswara lingam. This occupation by Brahmans in the seventh 
century may account for the silence of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hwen Thsang regarding the caves, which, as being in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Gaya, would otherwise have 
attracted his attention. At astill later date, somewhere about 
the twelfth century, the Jogi-Kurmenuirga and the pilgrim 
Hhayankera Ndtha visited the caves and inscribed their 
names." Still later, the Nigirjuni caves were occupied by 
Musalmin Fakirs, The Idgih outside the Gopi Cave is said 
to be only 150 years old, but the numerous graves on the 
raised terrace in front of the Fapiya Cave would seem to 
denote a much longer occupation of probably not less than 
300 or 400 years, 


During this successive ocenpation, the eaves would 
appear to have received new names, as not one of the ancient 
names recorded in the inscriptions has been preserved. 
Indeed, the most ancient names would seem to have heen lost 
ata very early date, for the Gopi Cave of Dasaratha is desig- 
nated by Ananta Varmma as “this cayern of the Vindliya 
mountains,” and the Fadathi Cave is called simply “ this 
Cave,” as if the ancient names had alreaily been forgotten. 
Similarly,the Lomos Rishi Cave is called Pravara-giri-guha, 
or “the great mountain cave.” From these instances, I would 
infer that the present names of the caves are all of later date 
than the time of Ananta Varmma in the third or fourtlr cen- 
pea be That they were also of Brahmanical origin seems to me 
to be quite certain for the following reasons: Karna-chopir 
[take tobe simply Karna-jhopra, or * Karna’s Hut,” so named 
atter Karna, King of Angea, the illezitimate son of Pritha, 
the mother of the Pandus, Similar y, Lomas Rishi, who 
was described to Buchanan as a “ very hairy saint,” is no 
doubt the same as Lome-pida or hairy foot,” who was also 
one of the Kings of Angea (or Bhagalpur). But as Loma- 
pada is only a descriptive appellation of a Prince whose 
true name was Dasaratha, it would seem us if the name of 
epi fit ete Hache ge ae, Te 
ao 48 pees haepapy HE ray ee sabes . Noa, 18 and 19, Heso-kdatdéra, “ the 
ur at least visited, by Budldbiat itn the tied pra Base sgit lag eaten 
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Dasaratha, the founder of the three Nagiirjuni Caves, had ae- 
tually been preserved down to a comparatively late period, and 
was then ignorantly referred by the Bralmans to the carly king 
of Angga, instead of to the Maurya Prince of Magatha. Re- 
earding the name of Sudiina or Sudhima, Iam unable to 
offer any conjecture; but VFiswamitra was one of the most 
celebrated of the seven Lishis, or great Brahmanical Saints. 


The silence of Hwen Thsang regarding the caves has 
been already noticed ; but I havea suspicion that he had heard 
of the celebrated spring of the Pail Geng at the foot of the 
Baribar Hill, According to his account, there was a famous 
spring of pure water situated at 30 fi (or 5 miles) to the north 
of Gaya." Now, as I could not hear of any spring to the 
northward of Gaya nearer than Baribar, I would suggest 
that Hwen Thsang’s distance of 8!) fi should be corrected to 
130 f@ (or 214 miles), which would make his famous spring 
arree exactly with the position of the Pdl#? Ganga, accord- 
ing to the distance by road, which is 13 miles to the Bela 
Dik Bungalow + 6 to the Kauwa-Dol Hill + 2 more to the 
Pital Gangd. Hwen Thsang adds that “the Indians, follow- 
ing an ancient tradition, called this spring the ‘holy water’ 
(eau sainte), and that at all times whoever drank of it, or 
bathed in it, was instantly purified from the stain of his sins.” 
Now the source of the PatAl Ganga is still held in such esteem 
that, according to Buchanan, from 20,000 to 50,000 people 
assemble annually in the middle of the month of Bliadrapada 
to bathe in its waters, and about 500 people bathe daily 
during the whole of that month. 

Should this identification be correct, it would seem to 
be almost certain that towards the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury of our era, not only were these caves occupied by the 
Brahmans, but the very memory of their Buddhist origin 
had either been forgotten or was carefully concealed. 


XIV. DHARAWAT. 
The Dhardwet group of hills lies immediately to the 
northward of the Baribar hills, about 13 mile distant. 'lhere 
are two distinct ridges running from west to east, that to the 
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south being nearly two miles in length with three penkg 
named Saleya, Gureya, and Dhvoli,* The nearest road [you 
Bariihar to Dhariwat lies through a pass between the Gureya 
and Dhaoli Hills. The northern ridge consists of a single 
hill named Refawi, which in former days was occupied by 
some establishment of the Buddhists. On the northern slope 
of the hill there are two brick terraces which have been built 
up against the rock. The eastern terrace is 60 fect long by 
20) feet broad, and 50) feet above the plain, Near the top the 
solid brick-work can still be seen for 20 feet in height, below 
which the brick rubbish reaches to the foot of the hill. 'The 
second terrace lics more than 200 feet to the westward of 
the other; it has a front of 250 feet, but its height is not 
more than 15 feet above the plain. On this terrace there are 
two broken Buddhist figures, and beneath it there are four 
others, of which one bears the usual Buddhist formula of 
* Ve Dieriume hetu prabhaca, &c.,"" in characters of the 
9th or 10th century. 


To the north of the Ratani Hill there is a Jarze tank called 
Chitudokhar Tal, 2,000 feet in length and 800 feet in width. 
On the eastern embankment there is a new temple to Malha- 
deva, only three years oli, and close beside it a very small 
old temple to Narsingh. Outside this temple there isa very 
fine life-size statue named Bhairav. The figure stands under 
a thick stem of lotus wluch forms an arch overhead, and from 
which little curling branches strike off on both sides, ending 
in lotus flowers which support tiny figures of men, women, 
and animals. The statue has twelve arms, and bears in the 
head-ilress a small figure of Buddha squatted with hands in 
lap. I recognized it at once as a statue of the famous 
Bodhisatiwea Arclokiteswara, Beside the statue, there are 
several sculptured stones containing rows of Buddhas, and 
also several fragments of votive stupas, and two slabs with 
representations of the Neve-graha, or “ nine planets.” There 
are also numerous fragments of sculpture under a Pipal tree 
close by, two of which bear inscriptions in characters of the 
9th or 10th century. | 

‘To the north-east of the ChAndokhar TAl there is an ex- 
tensive moun of brick ruin, which is probably only the 
remains of the former town of Dhariwat. In the north-west 
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eorner of this mound there are two small eminenees, which 
may be the remains of temples, but as the surface of the 
mound now presents nothing but small fragments of bricks, 
all the larger bricks having been removed to furnish materials 
for the pre sent villa su, it is quite impossible to say what kind 
of buildings may once have stood upon it. All that ean be 
inferred, I think, from the present remains is, that Dhariwat 
must at one time, probably about the sth or 9th century, 
have been the seat of a considerable Buddhist community. 
Major Kittoe paid a hurricd visit to Dhariwat by moon-licht. 
Ile notices the twelve-armed figure, which he calls a Buddhist 
sculpture, as being very remarkable. 


XV. BESARH. 


The villaze of #esirh, or Besddh in Nagari characters, is 
situated 27 miles, a little to the east of north from Patna, and 
20 miles from Hajipur on the left bank of the Ganges. Both 
the distanee and direction from Patna point to this place as the 
representative of the ancient Fast. The name also is the 
sime, as it is written Besdrh by Abul Fazl in his Ain 
Ak bari. * Now, Ilwen Thsang places the King's Palace in 
Vaisili at 120 &, or 20 miles, to the east of north from the 
northern bank of the Ganges opposite Pitaliputra, that is, 
from the present Hajipur.t He also describes the King’s 
Palace as being from 4 to 5 & (from 3,500 to 4,400 feet) in 
circuit, which agrees with the size of the ruined fort now 
called Raj ija Bisdl-ka-garh, which is 1,550 feet long and 750 
feet broad inside, or 4,660 feet in circuit round the crest of the 
mound. This almost perfect coincidence of name, position, 
and dimensions, seems quite sufficient to place the identifi- 
cation of Besarh with Vaisali beyond all reasonable doubt. 
I will, therefore, now proceed to describe the objects of interest 
that still remain in Besirh and the neighbouring village of 
Bakhira, which will afford further proof of the identity of 
Besiirh and Vaisali. 

These ruins were visited by Mr. J. Stephenson in 1834, 
and described by him in Prinsep’s Journal.j They consist 
of two distinct: groups, one at Besfrh itself, and the other 
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2 miles to the north-north-west of Besfirh, and 1 mile to the 
south-east of Bakhra. But the whole of these must have 
belonged to the ancient Vaisili, as Iwen Thsang describes 
the old foundations of the city, although even then much 
ruined, as occupying a cireuit of from 60 to 70 li, or from 
10 to 12 miles. Now, an oblong square, 31 miles from 
north to south, and 2} miles from west to east, making a 
circuit of exactly 12 miles, would include both Bakhra and 
Besirh and all the remains that are at present traceable, 
This of itself would be sufficient to show that the Baklra 
ruins must have formed part of the ancient Vaisili; but the 
fact will be placed byond all doubt when I come to describe 
the ruins themselves, which correspond in the most remark- 
able manner with the minute details recorded by Hwen 
Thsang. 

The remains at Besarh consist of a large deserted fort, 
and a ruined brick stupa. The fort is a large brick covered 
mound of earth, 1,580 feet long from north to south, and 750 
feet broad from west to cast, measured from ede to edge." 
It has round towers at the four corners, and the whole is 
surrounded by a ditch which was full of water at the time 
of my visit. ‘The ruined ramparts along the edge, and the 
four towers at the corners, are somewhat hither than the 
mass of the mound, which has a general elevation of from 
6 to 5 fect above the country. The height of the north-west 
bastion I found by meastirement to be 12 feet above the fields, 
and 15 feet above the bottom of the ditch, where it was dry. 
The main entrance was in the middle of the south face, where 
there still exists a broad embankment across the ditch, as well 
as @ passage through therampart. In the northern face there 
was probably only a postern gate, as there is no passage 
through the rampart, and no trace of any embankment across 
the ditch, excepting the fact that the only dry part of the 
ditch is on this face. The only building within the fort is a 
small brick temple of modern date. 


Outside the south-west angle of the fort, and about 1,000 
feet distant, there is a ruined mound of solid brick-work, 25 
feet 8 inches in a fa above the fields. The whole of the 
top has been levelled for the reception of Musalman tombs, 
of which the largest, ascribed to Mir Abdal, is said to be 500 
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vears old. Mr. Stephenson gives the name of the Saint as 
Mir Abdullah, and the age of the tomb as 250 years, My 
informant was the Musalmin whom I found in charge of the 
tomb. On the south edge of the mound there is a magnifi- 
cent wide-spreading Banian Tree, supported on numerous 
trunks, which shades the whole of the tombs. On the same 
side also a flight of steps leads down to the village of Besarh, 
This brick mound is the ruin of one of the s/vpas, or solid 
towers of Vaisali, of which so many are described by Iiwen 
Thsang. ‘ Both within and without and all round the town 
of Vaisali,” says he, ‘‘ the sacred Monumenis are so many 
fiat it would be difficult to enumerate them.”"* He has, 
however, described a few of them, which were situated to the 
south of the town, one of which, I have no doubt, is the solid 
brick mound that now bears the tomb of the Musalman 
Saint, Mir Abdal. 

Ata short distance to the south of the town, there was 1 
vihir, and also a stupa in the garden which Amruddrikd had 
presented to Buddha. Beside the garden there was another 
stupa erected on the spot where Buddha had announced lis 
approaching Nirvdad (or death). Beyond this there was a 
third stupa on the spot where the “thousand sons had recog- 
nized their mother.” A fourth stupa stood over the spot where 
Buddha was said to bave taken exercise, and a fifth, erecteil 
on ancient foundations, commemorated the site on which he 
had explained certain sacred books. A sixth stupa held the 
relics of one-half of the body of Ananda, the other half 
being enshrined at Raja-griba, The bearing of these stupes 
from the garden of Amradérikd is not stated; but asthe mass 
of the existing brick ruins lies to the westward of tle southern 
entrance of thie fort, the whole of these monuments must, 
have been situated in that direction. Of the six stupas 
dleseribed by Hwen Thsang, it is probable that only two were of 
any size, namely, that erected on the spot where Buddha had 
nnuouneed his approaching Nirrdad, and that which contained 
the relies of the half body of Ananda. It is much to he 
regretted that the presence of the Musalman tombs on the 
top of this ancient stupa enosoeny precludes any attempt at 
excavation, otherwise a shaft sunk down through the centre 
of the mound would probably reveal the purpose for which 
the monument liad been erected. The stupa built by the 
® Julien’: Mwea Thaaiig, 11. ow. 
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King of Magadha in Raja-grilia, over the other half of the 
remains of Ananda, is said by Hwen ‘lhsang to have been a 
superb one. An annual fair is held at the Besarl stupa in 
the month of Chaifra, when many thousands of people as- 
semble at the shrine of Mir Abdil. As the oceurrence of 
this fair is regulated by the solar reekoning of the Hindus, 
and not by the lunar year of the Muhammedans, [ conclude 
that the festival was established long before the time of the 
Musalmian Saint. I would, therefore, as the fair is held 
beside the ruined stupa, connect the festival with some 
celebration in honour of Buddlia, or of one of lis disciples. 
Two ornamental stone pillars of medieval date were found a 
short time ago in excavating near the foot of the mound. 


To the westward of the fort there is a large sheet of 
water with an island on the east side, on which is situated a 
small temple dedicated to Maliitleva. Inside the temple all 
the sculptures found in the ruins of Besarli have heen col- 
lected. The principal sculpture is a group of Mahadeva 
seated on lis bull Nandi and caressing Durga, or Gauri, who 
is seated on a lion. There is alsoa standing figure of the 
four-armed Vishnu with a radiated halo round his head. In 
his hands he holds a club, a ball, a quoit, and a shell. A third 
sculpture represents the 4ehfa Sakti, or eight female energies 
seated on their tive vahens or vehicles, The remaining 
sculptures are Buddhistical. One is of Buddha the Ascetic, 
two represent the Dhyini Buddha, Amitibha, while a fourth 
is a seated figure of the famous Bodhisatwa Avalokiteswara. 


There are several small sheets of water to the north and 
north-west of the fort, but when I saw them they were irre- 
gular in shape and seemed to me mostly natural hollows filled 
with the rain which had recently fallen. The Natives, how- 
ever, say that formerly there were 52 tanks (Bdwan Pokhar) 
aoe Besirh, two of which still exist in the neighbourhood 
of Bakhra. 


The remains at Bakhra are all situated on a low mound 
just one mile to the south-east of the village, and two miles 
to the north north-west of the Fort of Besirh.* The greater 
portion of this mound is now cultivated, but the whole 
surface is covered with small fragments of bricks. The edze 
of the mound is best defined on the western side, where it 
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has an clevation of four feet. The remains consist of—1s/, 
a stone pillar surmounted by a lion; 22d, a ruined stupa of 
solid brick; 3rd, a tank; 4¢A, four small eminences which 
mark the sites of ancient buildings; and 5é/, a very fine 
life-size statue of Buddha the Ascetic, which was discovered 
only eight years ago. The pillar and the ruined stupa have 
already been deseribed by Mr. Stephenson, and the site has 
already been identified by M. Vivien de St. Martin, as well as 
by myself, with the Vaisali of the Buddhists. 

The lion pillar of Baklira is situated in the middle of a 
small court-yard with small rooms on three sides—the resi- 
dence of a Sanydsi who has recently settled at this place. 
The people call him Baba. He is about 30 years of age, and 
appeared to me very like a sepoy. He was obliging and 
communicative, and gave me both assistance and information. 
Tf he had been surly and disobliging, he might easily have 
raised religious scruples, and thus have thwarted me from 
making an excavation round the pillar, which I was parti- 
cularly anxious to do, as it was evident to me that the 
column had sunk considerably into the earth. The man had 
a few followers, and appeared to be very comfortable. There 
was plenty of food stored in his house, and a fine old well on 
the east side of the court-yard. 

The shaft of the pillar is a single block of polished 
sand-stone, 18 feet in height above the present ground level 
of the court-yard in which it stands, and 27 feet 11 inches 
above the surrounding fields. The difference between these 
two measurements, or 9 feet 11 inches, represents the ac- 
cumulation of rubbish around the pillar above the general 
level of the country. I made an excavation all round 
the shaft until I reached water at a depth of 14 feet below 
the level of the court-yard, and of 4 feet 1 inch below the 
level of the fields. The water in the old well close by was 
standing at the same level. As the whole of the shaft ex- 
posed by the excavation is polished, it appears to me certain 
that the pillar must have sunk into the ground at least 4 
feet 1 inch in depth, and most probably several feet more, 
as there was no appearance of any basement at the point 
reached by my excavation. The whole height of shaft 
above the water level is $2 feet. I was informed by an old 
man at Besarh that the Saheb who excayated the Bakhro 
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stupa left a Bengili to make an excavation round the pillar, 
and that just at the water level he found a square pedestal 
in, three steps. Before I began my own excavation, I was 
told that a previous excavation had been made down to the 
water level without revealing any inscriptions. I found, how- 
ever, afew short records in the curious flourished characters, 
which James Prinsep called * shell-shaped,” and which Major 
Kittoe thought somewhat resembled Chinese. 1 believe that 
these characters belong to the 7th or 8th century. But at 
whatever period these may have been in use, it is certain 
that at least 4 or 5 feet more of the shaft must then have 
been exposed to view. The pillar now leans to the westward, 
and is from 4 to 5 inches out of the perpendicular at the 
eround level. I attribute the sinking of the pillar partly to 
tlie insufficiency of the basement, and partly to the want of 
stiffness in the sub-soil, which is a loose wet sand. In such 
n soil the basement should have been well spread out, with 
its foundaticn resting on wells, so as to offer an effectual 
resistance to the thrust of the heavy pillar which, with its 
capital, must weigh nearly 50 tons. The shaft alone above 
the water level weighs 37 tons.* 

The upper diameter of the pillar is 88-7 inches, and the 
lower diameter at the water level is 49'S inches, the mean 
diameter being 44-2 inches, as the slope of the shaft is quite 
straight. The pillar is surmounted by a Lali seahay rape 
2 feet 10 inches in height, with an oblong ab of 12 
inches, making the whole height of capital 3 feet 10 inches. 
This forms the estal of a lion statue of life-size. The 
animal is seated facing the north with his hind legs under 
him, with his mouth open as if snarling, and his tongue 
slizhtly protruded. The attitude is rather stiff, and the fore 
legs of the animal seem to be both too short and too thick ; 
but the hair of the mane is boldly and cleverly treated, and 
the general appearance of the statue is certainly striking. 

There is no inseription on the pillar to declare the object 
for which it was erected, It is possible that a short inserip- 
tion may onee have existed, for the surface of the pillar has 
suffered considerably, aud in one part, 2) feet above the 
present cround tev the polished surface lias peeled off all 
round. Numerous names of visitors have been cut on the 
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pillar. Some few are of Musalmins, several of Hindus, but ~ 
the most of Christians. The visitors, I was told, wrote their 
names in chareoal, and a village black-smith afterwards 
traced them roughly with a chisel The whole surface of the 
pillar within reach is disfigured with these rude scrawls, of 
which the neatest and smallest is that of “ Reuben Burrow, 
1792." Some of the Nagari inscriptions consist of two short 
‘ines, but none of them, as far as I could judge, are more 
than 200 or 300 years old. The pillar is known by the 
people as Bhim-Sen-ki-fdé and Dhiia-Sen-ki-danda. 


Immediately to the south of the pillar there is a small 
tank, 200 feet from east to west, and 150 fect from north to 
south. It has no name, but is simply called Aéad or 
Pokhar. To the south, at a distance of 35 feet, there isa 
low mound of broken bricks, which must have been the site 
of some ancicnt building. At short distances from the 
south-west and north-west corners of the tank, there are two 
similar mounds. The probable identification of the tank and 
niuvunds will be noticed hereafter. 


Due north from the pillar, and just outside the court- 
vard, there is a ruined stupa of solid brick surmounted by a 
line old Pipal tree. This stupa is 25 feet 10 inches in height 
above the fields, but only 15 fect 11 inches above the present 
ground level of the pillar. An excayation has been made 
rizlt into the centre of the mound from the north-west. The 
excavation, I was informed by an old man, was superintended 
hy a Bengili servant of some Siiheb more than 50 years ago, 
hut no discovery was made. This account agrees with that 
given by Mr. Stephenson, who relates that the excavation was 
made by a Doctor, resident at Muzafarpur, 30 years ago, that 
is, previous to 1885, orabout A. D. 1815. As the centre of 
the mass had evidently been reached by the Bengili, I did not 
ihink it necessary to make any further excavation. 


| To the north-east of the ruined stupa, at a distance of 

50 feet, there is a low mound similor to those near the tank, 
and due north, at a distance of 500 feet, there is a small 
temple containing a life-size statue of Buddha the Ascetic, 
which was discovered only cight years ago in digging up some 
brick walls immediately to the cast of the temple. The 
statue is ect, not even the nose being broken. There 
is 2 small Buddlia on each side of the figure, and there are 
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two lions on the pedestal, besides a long inscription, begin- 
ning with the usual Buddhist formula, There 1s no date, 
but the characters are those of the 8th or 9th century. The 
spot on which the figure was found was most probably the 
site of an ancient ¢i#dr or Buddhist chapel monastery, in 
which the statue was enshrined. I saw several of the bricks 
with bevelled edges similar to those that form part of the 
mouldings of the Great Temple at Buddha Gaya, and of the 
stupa at Giryek. 

The lion pillar and the surrounding remains at Bakhra 
T would identify with a group of holy buildings described 
by Hwen Thsang as being situated upwards of one mile to 
the north-west of the Palace of Vaisili. The exact distance 
is not mentioned, but the existing remains correspond so 
closely with his details regarding the situation and nature 
of the different objects, that there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the identity of the whole group. The first work 
noticed by Hwen Thsang as being upwards of one mile to 
the north-west of the Palace of Vuisali is a stupa that was 
built by King Asoka, of which the purpose is not stated. 
Beside the stupa there was a stone column from 50 to 60 
feet in height, surmounted by the statue of alion. To the 
south of the pillar there was a tank which had been ex- 
cavated by a flock of monkeys for the use of Buddha. At 
a short distance to the west of the tank there was a stupa 
erected.on the spot where the monkeys climbed a tree and 
filled Buddha's begging pot with honey. On the south 
side of the tank there was another stupa erected on the 
spot where the monkeys offered the honey to Buddha, and 
at the north-west angle of the tank there wasa statue of 
a monkey.* 

The ruined stupa to the north of the pillar I would 
identify with Asoka’s stupa, and the small tank to the south 
of the pillar with the celebrated urhetu-irada or “ Mon- 
keys’ Tank,” which, as we have already seen, was in the sam. 
position with respect to the lion pillar, The two low mounds. 
to the west and south of the tank correspond with the sites 
of the two stupas built to commemorate the monkey's offer- 
ing of honey to Buddha; and the low mound to the north- 
west agrees exactly with the site of the monkey's statue. 
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The correspondence between the several objects so minutely 
detailed by Hwen Thsang and the existing remains is ¢com- 
plete. The only point on which there is any seeming discre- 
pancy is the height of the pillar, which was from 50 feet to 
60 feet, while the actual pillar may, perhaps, be less. The 
height of the lon statue is 4 feet 6 inches, that of the capi- 
tal is 3 feet 10 inches, and that of the polished shaft down to 
the water level is 35 feet 10 inches, making altogether a height 
of only 44 feet 2 inches; but as neither the basement of the 
penne nor the end of the polished portion of the shaft have 

en reached, it is quite certain that the pillar must have 
been higher than this measurement. I would, therefore, fix 
its probable original height at about 50 feet, which would 
then agree with the measurement of Hwen Thsang. 


Vaisili, the Capital of the Lichehhari family, was espe- 
cially famous as the scene of the second Buddhist Synod in 
443 B. C. The assembly was held, according to Hwen 
Thsang, at a spot 24 miles to the south-east of the city, but 
I could find no remains in that direction. Vaisil was also 
celebrated as the place where Buddha had announced his 
approaching Nirvdna. The actual spot was to the westward 
of the town, but after the announcement, Buddha, with his 
cousin disciple Ananda, repaired to the Kuédgdra hall, where 
he addressed his followers for the last time. Kutigdra, which 
means the “ upper-storied hall,” was a famous edifice situated 
in the Mahdévano Fihdro, in which Buddha had dwelt during 
the 5th year of his teaching.* Makdvano Vihdro means 
“the Chapel Monastery of the Great Forest.” Fa-Hian 
speaks of “a great forest and a chapel of two stories; but 
Hwen Thsang makes no allusion to the upper-storied hall, 
although, as we know from the Jfdndidtri Sutra of the 
Divya Avaddna, translated by Burnouf, the Autdgdra Hall 
was situated onthe bank of the Markata-Arada, or “‘ Monkey 
Tank.’+ From Hwen Thsang’s silence I infer that this once 
famous hall, which Fa-Hian had seen about A. D. 410, must 
have become ruined before A. D. 640, Altogether, the agree- 
ment of these details is so very close that I think there can 
be little, if any, doubt that the Bakhra ruins represent the 
site of the group of sacred viene described by Hwen Thsang. 
Even the great forest can still be traced in the numerous fine 
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groves of trees which surround the ruins on all sides. The 
name of Bakhra may possibly have been derived from Fak 
(8. Vach) “to speak,” from the fact that in the Kutdgdra 
Hall Buddha had addressed his disciples for the last time, 


XVI. KESARIYA. 


To the north-north-west, distant 30 miles from Besirh, 
and somewhat less than two miles to the south of the large 
village of Kesariya, stands a lofty brick mound capped by a 
solid brick tower of considerable size. This ruin has already 
been brought to notice by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, but no 
ecription has been published, and in the sketch taken by his 
Native artist, the mound appears much too igh for its 
breadth, while the stupa (or dahgopa) on the top is made 
much too small.* 

The mound of Kesariya is a ruined mass of solid brick- 
work, 62 feet in height, and 1,400 feet in circumference at 
the base of the ruins. On the top of this there is a solid 
brick stupa, the whole surface of which is ruined, excepting 
at the base, which is still perfect in several places. In the 
most perfect part there are 15 courses of surface brick-work 
still in good order, and in two other places there are 10 and 
11 courses perfect. From these three points I made out the 
hase of the stupa to be 68 feet 5 inches in diameter. My 
measurement of the height was necessarily rough, as there 
was no defined edge at the top, the whole being thickly 
covered with long grass. After much trouble I made out a 
height of 35 feet 73 inches for the cylindrical portion, and of 
12 feet 105 inches for the dome, or altogether of 51 feet 6 
inches. Butas the heizht of the dome cannot have been 
less than the half diameter of the building, or 34 feet 2} 
inches, the original height of the solid brick-work or this 
stupa must have heen 72 feet 10 inches, and the whole 
height of the stupa with its pinnacle not less than from 80 
to 90 feet, or including the ruined basement on which it 
stands, not less than 150 feet above the ground. + 

From the ruined state of the lower mound, compared 
with the perfect state of the base of the upper stupa, I am 
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of opinion that the present stupa is of middle age, say from 
A. D. 200 to 700, and that it was built upon the ruined mass 
of a much older and much larger stupa. That such a 
practice was not uncommon, we learn from Hwen Thsang, 
who describes two stupas at Vaisili as having been erected 
on ancient foundations. I feel quite satisfied that such has 
been the case with the Kesariya Monument, and as all the 
early stupas are found to be hemispherical, I infer that the 
lower and earlier stupa must have been of that form. Its 
great size may be deduced from the breadth of the base of 
the upper stupa, namely, 68 feet 5 inches, at a height of 62 
feet above the ground; and as there must have been a clear 
terrace all round this stupa, for the apriimaeonion of pil- 
erims, the actual thickness of the early stupa at this height 
cannot have been much less than 100 feet, which would give 
a diameter at base of 160 feet, The height of the hemis- 
phere would, of course, have been 80 feet, but with the usual 
square Buddhist capital surrounded by an umbrella, or other 
pinnacle, the stupa could not have been less than 100 feet. 


This ancient monument is known to the people as Radja 
Ben ka Deéra. The similar but smaller stupa at Kasiya is 
also called a Deora, or, as itis written by Buchanan, Dewhara. 
In both cases the name belongs to the upper stupa, and not 
to the whole mass, as all mounds, whether of earth or brick, 
in this part of the country, are named Bhisa. Debriya, 
which is a very common village name in the districts of 
Tirhut, Champiran, and Gorakhpur, is applied, I believe, 
only to such places as possess either a temple or some other 
holy buildings. Of Raja Ben the people have no tradition, 
except that he was one of the five Supreme Emperors of 
India, and he is, therefore, called Raja Ben Chakravartii. 
The piece of water immediately to the south of the stupa is 
also named after him, Rdéja Ben ke Dighu, or Raja Ben's 
Tauk, I know only of one Raja Vena, whom the Rishis are 
said to have inaugurated as ‘ Monarch of the Earth,” but 
whom they afterwards slew, because he would not allow them 
to worship Vishnu— Who,” exclaimed he, “1s this Hari 
whom you style the lord of sacrifice?” From Vena's right 
arm, when rubbed by Bralimans, was produced @ son nam 
‘Prithu, who, according to the Vishnu Purina, also become a 
Chakracariti Raja. Tlis Vena Chakravartti 1s most pro- 
bably the great Raja Ben to whom the tradition refers. 
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Now it is remarkable that, according to the account of 
Hwen Thsang, this stupa was also referred to a Chakravartti 
Raja by the Buddhists of the 7th century. He states that 
at somewhat less than 200 / (that is, less than 335 miles, OF 
say about 30 miles) to the north-west of Vaisili, which is 
the exact position of the Kesariya stupa, there was an ancient 
town which had been deserted for many ages, It possessed a 
stupa built over the spot where Buddha had announced that 
in one of his former existences he had been a Bodhisatwa, 
aud had reigned over that town as a Chakravartiit faze, 
named Mahadeca.* It can hardly, I think, be doubted that 
the tradition of Raja Ben preserves the very same story which 
is recorded by Hwen Thsang. That the stupa was intended 
to commemorate a Chakravartti Kaja might also have been 
inferred from its position at the meeting of four principal 
roails. “ Fora Chakravartti-Raja,” said Buddha addressing 
Ananda, “they luild the ¢Awpe at a spot where four princi- 
pal roads meet.” Now to the south of Kesariya, within 
one-quarter of a mile of the stupa, the two great thorough- 
fares of the district cross each other, namely, that from Patna 
northward to Bettiah, and that from Chapra across the Gan- 
dak, north-eastwards to Nepal. 

On the east side of the Kesartya stupa a gallery has been 
excavated right to the centre of the building. ‘his is said 
to have been done upwards of 40 years ago by one Kasi Nith 
Babu, the servant of a Colonel Siheb. As the name of 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenzie, Madras Engineers, 1814,” is 
inseribed on the Bakhra Pillar, I think it probable that the 
‘excavation was made by his orders, No discovery was maile, 
and, if Tam right in my identification of this stupa with that 
which was erected on the spot where Buddha announced his 
previous existence as a Chakravartti Raja, it is almost certain 
that it would not have been the depository of relics or of 
other objects. The monument was, in fact, only a memorial 
stupa, erected to Sones the fame of one of Buddha's 
acts, and not a sepulchral stupa for the reception of relics, 


To the north north-east of the stupa, and rather less 
than half a mile distant, there isa small mound which has 
been partially excavated to furnish materials for the bridges 
on the high road, which, within the last few years, have been 
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made from Buklra to Motihari cid Kesariya. The exeayations 
have disclosed the walls of a small temple, 10 feet square 
inside, and the head and shoulders of colossal figure of Bud- 
dha, with the usual crisp curly hair, The mound, which is 
about 200 feet square, is called Raniwds, and also Gora, and 
the buildings are attributed to some ancient Rani. It ap- 
pears to me to have been the site of a Vihara or Temple 
Monastery, as portions of cells are still traceable on the 
eastern side. At the south-west angle there is another 
smaller mound of brick ruin, 120 feet from north to south 
and GO fect from west to east. It is probably the ruin of a 
temple. 
XVI. LAURIYA ARA-RAJ. 


Between Kesariya and Bettiah, at a distance of 20 niles 
to the north-west of the Kesariya stupa, and one mile to the 
south-west of the Hindu temple of Ara-Rij Mahddeo, there 
stands a lofty stone column which bears in well- reserved 
and well-cut letters several of the edicts of King Asoka. The 
pillar itself is simply called Lowr, that is, “the phalivs,” and 
the neighbouring village, which lies not more than 100 yards to 
the westward, is called Lewriya. ‘This is the pillar which, on 
the authority of Mr. Hodgson, has been ca led the Radhia 
Pillar. Now, as the other pillar to the north of Bettiah is 
also called Lawr, and the large village close to it Lewriya, 
while Mr. Hodgson has named it Mathiat, I presume that 
his Munshi intentionally suppressed the phallic name of 
Lauriya, and named the two pillars atrandom after some of 
the neighbouring villages. Thus Rahariya (Rurheea of 
Indian Atlas Sheet No. 102), which is Mr. Hodgson’s Radhia, 
lics 2} miles to the west north-west of the southern pillar, 
while Mathiah lies 3 miles due south from the northern pillar. 
in describing these pillars I will preserve the characteristic 
name of Leuriya, and for the sake of distinguishing the one 
trom the other, I will add to each the name of the nearest 
villago, thus the village near the southern pillar I shall call 
Leuriya Ava-Raj, and that near the northern pillar Lawriya 
Niucaudgarih. 

The Ara-Raj Pillar is a single block of polished sand- 
stone, 364 feet in height above the ground, with a base (lia 
meter of 41°8 inches, and « top diameter of 37°6 inches. 
The weight of this pertion only is very nearly 314 tons, but 
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as there must be several feet of rough shaft sunk in the 
earth, the actual weight of the single block must be about 
40 tons. This pillar has no eapital, although there can be 
little, if any, doubt that it must once have been crowned 
with a statue of some animal. The people, however, know 
nothing of it, and not a fragment of any kind now exists 
to suggest what it may have been. The site of the village is 
a very secluded one, and there are no ruins or other remains 
to attract attention. It lias accordingly escaped the notice 
of travellers, and the disfigurement of their names—tlic only 
record being that of “ Reuben Burrow, 1792,” besides a few 
flourished letters, or marks, of the kind which James Prinsep 
ealled shell-shaped characters. 

The edicts of Asoka are most clearly and neatly en- 
graved, and are divided into two distinct portions,—that to the 
north containing 18 lines, and that to the south 23 lines. I 
made a copy of the inscription by the eye, which I then 
compared with James Prinscp's text, and afterwards I re- 
examined every letter in which our copies differed. I also 
made an inked impression of the whole inscription on paper. 
But, though the variations from Prinsep's text are not many, 
yet, as no facsimile has yet been made public, it is important, 
for the sake of comparison, to afford access to one which has 
been carefully copied in every letter. 


AVITT. LAURIYA NAVANDGARH. 


__ The lion pillar of Lauriya Navandgarh, which after Mr. 
Tlodgson has hitherto been called the Mathiah Pillar, is 
situated at rather less than half'a mile to the north-east of 
the large village of Lauriya, at 15 miles to the north north- 
west of Bettiah, aud at 10 miles from the nearest point of the 
Gandak River, As Mr, Hodgson’s name of Mathiah serves 
only to mislead, I propose to call the site of this pillar 
Lauriya Navandgarh, by adding the name of a very remark- 
able deserted fort which stands just half a mile to the southi- 
west of Lauriya., The village of Mathiah lies no less than 3 
miles to the south of the pillar, and is besides both smaller 
and of less consequence than Lauriya. he name of this 
Lauriya is printed in Roman letters in the Indian Atlas Sheet 
So. 102, and even the “ stone pillar” itself is inserted in its 
proper place to the north-east of the village. The deserted 
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fort of Navandgarh is omitted, but it will be found in the 
Caleutta Map, on the 5-mile scale, as Naonad-carh. The 
mound is from 250 to 300 fect square at top, and 60 fvet in 
height. On account of its height it was chosen as one of the 
stations of the Trigonometrical Survey, and for the same 
reason it commands a most extensive and beautiful view of 
the well-wooded country around it.* 


‘The remains at Lauriya Navandgarh are particularly in- 
teresting, as they are very extensive, and at the same time 
quite different in character from any otlicrs that I have exa- 
mined, These remains consist of three rows of cartheru 
barrows or huge conical mounds of carth, of which two of the 
rors lie from north to south, and the third from west to cast. 
he stupas hitherto met with have been made either of stone 
or of brick; but the earliest stupas were mere mounds of 
earth, of which these are the only specimens that I lave 
seen. I believe that they are the sepulchral mounds of the 
early kings of the country, prior to the rise and spread of 
Buddhism, and that their date may, therefore, be assumed as 
rauging from about 600 to 1500 B.C. The word stupa 
meant orizinally only “a mound of carth,” and this is the 
rendering given to the word by Colebrooke in his transla- 
tion of the Amarakosha. In the time of Asoka all the 
stupas were certainly built either of stone or lick, as 
recorded by Ilwen Thsang; and, although he is silent revarid. 
ing the material of the carlicr stupas of Ajitasatra and other 
contemporaries of Buddha, yet, as he makes no mcntion any- 
where of earthen stupas, I presiwme that all the Buddlust 
monuments were either of brick or stone. The carthen 
barrows I would, therefore, refer to an earlier period, as the 
stupas or sepulchral mounds raised over the ashes of the 
rulers of the country, the larger mounds beloniring, perhaps, 
to the greater or more famous monarchs who had assumed 
the litle of Chekvacartli Rijas. Every mound is called 
siuniply Bhise, and the whole are said to have been the forti- 
fied residences of the ministers and nobles of Raja Ultiupat, 
while the Fort of Navandyarh was the Raja's own residenec, 
Ulidvepiéde, King of Draliniavarta or Bhnratkhand, that ts, 
of the Ganertic Doab, was the son of the Maia Seeger 
Lines, the first-ereated of Dralima, and the progenitor of 
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mankind. Raja Vena, to whom the Kesariya Monument is 
assixned, was the seventh in descent from Uttanapida, 
Another decisive evidence in favour of the great antiquity of 
these barrows is the fact that Major Pearse, of the Madras 
Artillery, found one of the small punch-marked silver coins 
in his excavations amongst them. These coins are certainly 
anterior to the tinre of Alexander the Great, and I believe 
that many of them are as old as 1000 B, C., and, perhaps, 
even older. 

There are three rows of these earthen mounds, of which 
one line runs from east to west, and the otaer two lines from 
north to south. ‘There are five barrows in the east and west 
row and six barrows in the inner north and south row, while 
the outer north and south row has four large and at least 
seven small barrows." There are probably several more small 
mounds which escaped my observation in the jungle sur- 
rounding some of the larger mounds, but I do not believe 
that any barrow of greater height than 5 or G feet remains 
unnoticed. In my survey of these remains I have attached 
a separate letter of the alphabet to each mound for the sake 
of greater clearness of description, 

In the east and west line there are five mounds marked 
A.to E. Four of these mounds, A., C., D., and E., are covered 
with fragments of brick, and there are traces of the walls 
of small brick buildings on their summits. Mound A. is 20 
feet in height. Within 5 feet of its top, I exeavated a 
portion of a circular foundation wall, 16 inches thick, formed 
of single bricks 204 inches long and 4 inches thick. There 
were only four courses of bricks resting on the earth of the 
mound. This work may either have been the retaining wall 
of a circular terrace which once crowned the top of the 
mound, or it may have been the foundation of a tower; but 

® See Mate KXLY. for a view of these earthen mounds andl of the Lion pillar, Tha 


following wxtracts from the Dengal Administration Report for (H-60 show the nature of 
the distuverics tu be expected in thesc mounds. The excavations were mumlu un muy ro- 
commendation : 

“Para. 273.—" At Lowrya, 15 miles north-weet of Hettish, there ia one of Asoka’'s edict 
or boundary pillars, lt is of granite, 40 feet high am!) § foet in circumference at bus, 
Tt has on entablatore at top surmounted by «lion couchant. A short time mu, close by it, 
were found sume /eoden coffins containing unesually- long human aheletona.”- 

A second paragraph, porhaps, refers to a different discovery, but 1 suspect it mast 
be the saume deserjbeal by a different perso, 
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as the wall was only 16 inches thick, the former would seem 
to be the more probable supposition. -Mound B. is a simple 
earthen barrow, 25 feet in height. Mound C., whichis 30 
feet in height, is thickly covered with broken brick. There 
are traces of foundation walls on the top, but a former exca- 
yation shows that the whole mass is plain carth. There are 
traces also of walls on the slopes of the mound; .and in an 
excavation amongst these superficial brick ruins made by Mr. 
Lynch, Deputy Magistrate of Motihdri, there was found a seal 
of black earthen-ware, bearing a short inscription in characters 
of the Gupta period, that is, of the 2nd and 3rd century after 
Christ. The inscription, which consists of four letters, reads 
Atavijé, This is most probably only a name which may 
mean either Afavi + ja, “the forest born,” or less probably 
Ata + vija, “the eause of motion.” At the end of the 
name there is the Swastika, or mystic cross, and over the 
name in the middle there is the symbol of Dharmma, and 
to the left, in a slanting direction, a trident, or frisdl, The 
discovery of this seal shows that Navandgarh Lauriya was 
certainly occupied by the Buddhists as late as the 2nd or 3rd 
century A. D, Doubtless their occupation continued to a 
later period ; for, although both Ta-Hian and Hwen Thsang 
make no allusion to it, their silence is easily accounted for 
by the fact that the course of their travels did not take either 
of them into the Bettiah District. The tworemaining barrows 
of this row are somewhat higher, mound D. being 35 fect, 
and E. 45 feet. Both of them are covered with broken brick. 
The top of D. had already been opened, and I myself made an 
excavation on the top of mound E. Both had flat tops, as if 
terraces had once existed on their summits, and with this 
impression I began my excavation. At the depth of 4 feet 
all trace of brick disappeared, the mass of the mound being 
plain earth. ‘The bricks were large, 15" x 9" x 23." 

None of the barrows of the middle Jine have any traces 
of brick upon them, but seem to be made of plain earth. 
They are all covered with low thorny jungle. The most 
northerly mound of this line, marked II., is 25 feet in height ; 
the next mound, marked G., is 20 feet; the next F. is 50 
feet; and the next M.is 55 fect. The last two are the 
highest of all the barrows at Navandgarh Tauriya. The 
next mound N. is only 15 feet high, and the next southerly 
mound, marked Q., is 25 feet in height. About onc-half of 
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the massof the last mound has been exeayated and carried 
away to Bettiah on bullocks and donkeys. The whole heart 
of the mound is formed of an extremely hard whitish clay, 
which is used by the people as a light coloured clay-wash for 
the walls of their houses, This clay is, indeed, s0 hard that 
it turns the edges of common digging tools. When freshly 
cut, it glistens, and has a bluish tint. From whence was 
this clay obtamed? There is none now anywhere near the 

lace, the soil being generally ight andsandy. Can it have 
been found here formerly, or was it brought from a distance ? 


In the outer line there are only four large barrows, the 
most northerly, marked L., being 20 feet in height, and the 
other three, marked K., J., and R., being each 30 feet. The last” 
mound R., which is the most southerly of this line, has also 
been excavated for the sake of its stiff white clay, which is 
similar to that of mound Q. of the middle line. Between J. 
and KR. I traced seven small mounds, of which the largest, 
marked O., is only 8} feet in height. I made an opening in 
this mound down to the ground level, but without any result, 
except that it proved the mound to be formed of common hard 
earth, and not of the indurated glistening white clay, which 
forms the masses of the two barrows Q. and R. 


There is another question regarding these barrows which 
is, perhaps, quite as puzzling as that of their origin, namely, 
from whence was the earth for so many large mounds pro- 
cured, for there is not a single hollow or excavation of any 
kind in their neighbourhood? On three sides of the huge 
mound of Nayandgarh the tanks still exist to show from 
whence its material was obtained, but with respect to the 
material for the tumuli we are left entirely to conjecture. 
etween the mounds anid the village of Lauriya there is the 
dry bed of an annual flood stream called the Tarkiha Nélea, 
but its soil is light and sandy, excepting only in the deeper 
pools, where the water lies for several months. It seems 
scarcely Eiger that the earth could have been taken from 
this sandy channel, and yet it is equally impossible to say 
from what other place it could have been obtained. | 


The lion pillar of Lauriva Navandgarh stands to the 
north of the mounds A. and B., at a distance of less than 500 
feet from each, Its shaft is formed of a single block of 
polished stand-stone, 32 feet 94 inches in height, with a dia- 
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moter at base of 35°5 inches and of 26:2 inches at top. The 
capital, which is 6 fect 10 inehes in height, is bell-shaped, 
with a circular abacus supporting the statue of a lion facing 
the north.* The abacus is ornamented with a row of 
Brahmani geese pecking their food. The column has a light 
and elegant appearance, and is altogether a much more plens- 
ing monument than the stouter and shorter pillar of Bakhra. 
The lion has been injured in the mouth, and the column itself 
bears the round mark of a cannon shot just below the 
eapital, which has itself been slightly dislodged by the shock. 
One has not far to seek for the name of the probable author 
of this mischief. By the people the outrage is ascribed 
to the Musalmins, and on the pillar itself, in beauti- 
fully cut Persian characters, 1s inscribed the name of 
Mahi-ud-din Muhammad Aurangzib Padshih Alamgir Ghizi, 
Sanh, 1071. This date corresponds with A. D. 1660-61, 
which was the fourth year of the reign of the bigotted. Aurang- 
zib, and the record may probably have been inscribed by 
some zealous follower in Mir Jumla’s Army, which was 
then on its return from Bengal, after the death of the 
Emperor's brother Shuja. The Navandgark Pillar is much 
thinner and much lighter than those of Ara-Raj and Bakhra, 
The weight of the polished portion of its shatt is only 15 tons, 
or rather less than half that of the Bakhra Pillar, and some- 
what more than half that of the Ara-Raj Pillar. 


The pillar is inscribed with the edicts of Asoka in the 
same clear and beautifully cut characters as those of the 
Ara-Raj Pillar. The two inscriptions, with only a few trifling 
variations, correspond letter for letter. I made a careful copy 
of the whole for comparison with the text made public by 
James Prinsep. 1 made also a facsimile impression in ink. 


The Navandgarh Pillar has been visited by numerous 
travellers, as it stands in the direct route from Bettiah to 
Nepal. There are a few unimportant inscriptions in modern 
Nagari, the oldest being dated in Sumrat 1566, chait badi 10, 
equivalent to A.D. 1509. One of them, without date, refers 
to some petty Royal Family, Nripa Narayana Sula, Nripa 
Amara Singha, that is, “King Amara Singha, the son of 
King Narayana.” The only English inscription is the name 
of Ra, Burrow, 1792. 


——_—_—__—————— 


* See Plato XXIL. fora view of this pillar. 
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The pillar itself has now become an object of worship as 
a phallus or lingam. Whilst I was copying the inscription, 
a man with two women and a child set up a small flag before 
the pillar, and placed offerings of sweetmeats around it. 
They then all knelt before it, bowing down their heads to 
the ground with their hands behind their backs, and repeating 
some prayer. The erection of the pillar is aseribed to Raja 
Bhim Mari, one of the five Pandava brothers to whom most 
of the pillars in India are now ascribed. I could not learn 
anything regarding the title of Miri. There are two fine 
Banian trees close to the pillar—one to the north, and the 
other to the south ;—but there are no traces of buildings of 
any kind near it, 


AIX. PADARAONA. 


The large village of Paderaona, or Padararana, is situ- 
ated 12 miles to the west of the River Gandak, 27 miles in a 
direct line to the north north-west of Navandgarh Lauriya, 
and 40 miles to the north north-east of Gorakhpur. I be- 
lieve that it is the ancient FPiimi, as it is situated just 12 
miles from Kasia, which agrees with the position assigned to 
Pdéei in the Pali Annals with respect to Kusinagara. The 
very name of Pdi also seems to be only a corruption of 
Padara-cane, or Padar-ban, which might easily be shortened 
to Parban, Pawan, and Pate, | 


The remains at Padaraona consist of a large mound 
eovered with broken brick and a few statues. The mound 
is 220 feet in length from west to east, 120 feet in breadth 
from north to south, and 14 feet in height at the western 
end above the fields. The long trench mentioned by Bucha- 
nan still exists on the west side, aud looks as if a wall had 
been dug out for the sake of the bricks. About eight years 
ago a large hole was excavated to the east of the trench by 
a zemindar for the sake of bricks. Two houses were built of 
the materials then obtained, but sufficient trace of the walls 
still remains to show that they were in straight lines, one of 
them being paralled to Buchanan's trench. From this I 
infer that there was a court-yard about 100 feet square, with 
cells on each side for the accommodation of monks. In the 
ecntre there was probably either a stupa or atemple. Buti 
if [am right in my identification of Padaraona with Pied, 
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the building would almost certainly have been a stupa; for 
we know that the people of Pawa, after the cremation of 
Buddha’s body, obtained one-eighth of the relics, over which 
they erected a stupa, The entrance to the court-yard would 
appear to have been on the east side, where the mound is 
now low and thickly covered with bricks. 


In a small roofless brick building ata short distance to 
the northward, there are a few old figures. This temple is 
dedicated to HAthi Bhawfni, or the Elephant Goddess, who 
is accordingly propitiated with rude yotive figures of ele- 
phants in baked clay, af which numbers lie scattered about 
the temple, both inside and outside. The statue called 
Hithi Bhawini represents a squatted male figure with a 
triple umbrella over his head, The firure appears to be 
naked, and if so, it must belong to the Jains, and not to the 
Buddhists. A drawing of itis given by Buchanan,* There are 
also two fragments with seated Buddhas, and a third with the 
upper half of a female figure. On referring to Buchanan I 
recognized all three fragments as having belonged to the statue 
sketched as fig. 2 in his plate, The principal figure is now 
gone, but there are a few ae fra¢ments not noticed 


by Buchanan, and in the village there is the pedestal of a 
statue. 


I made an excavation on the hichest part of the mound 
on the west side, and to the northward of the gemindar’s 
excavation, In this I found bricks with rounded edges such 
as L had noticed in the mouldings of the Great Temple at 
Buddha-Gya, and of the stupa at Giryek. I found also 
wedge-shaped bricks of two sizes. The largest ones being 
only fragments, [ was unable to ascertain their length, but 
their breadth was 20% at the end, and 19} inches at 6 inches 
distance. As the larger end was rounded, these bricks must 
have formed part of some circular building and most pro- 
bably of a solid stupa, which would have been just 30 feet in 
diameter. The smaller bricks were 83 inches long 5} inches 
broad at the widest end, and 5 inches at the narrow end, with 
a thickness of 2} inches. These may have belonged to a 
small stupa about 9 feet in diameter. In my excavation I 
found also the base ofa pillar of coarse grey sandstone. It 
was 15 inches square and 63 inches high, with a few plain 
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mouldings at the upper edge. The complete excavation of 
this mound would not be difficult, and the work might be 
superintended by the civil authorities of the place, who live 
close by. 

XX, KASIA. 

The village of Kasia is situated at the crossing of two 
ereat thoroughfares, at a distance of 36 miles due east from 
Gorakhpur. The name is written Aasia, with the short @ 
én the first syllable; but I have little doubt that it should 
le written Axusia with the short u, for the place corresponds, 
both in position and in name, with the celebrated Awsinagara 
or “Town of the Kusa-grass," which, as the scene of 
Buddha's death, was famous thtoughout India, This sacred 
spot was visited both by Fa-Hian and by Hwen Thsang ; 
and the latter has left a detailed account of the various 
stupas which still existed in his time. Most of these have 
now disappeared, owing partly to the removal of bricks by 
the people, but chiefly, I belicve, to the inundations of the 
Little Gandak River, which at some former period must have 
flowed close by the sacred buildings of Kusinagara, as there 
are several old channels between the two principal masscs 
of ruins, which are still occasionally filled during the rainy 
season. 

The existing remains have already been described by 
Buchanan* and by Mr. Liston ;+ but their accounts are very 
brief, and offer no attempt to identify the ruins with any of 
the ancient cities which are known to have existed im this 
part of the country. The remains consist of—ls/, a lofty 
mound of solid brick-work called Devisthan and Ranuthhav 
Bhawéni; 2nd, an oblong mound called the Fort of diviha 
Kudr, which is covered with broken brick and jungle, 
and on which stands a brick stupa much ruined; ord, a large 
statue of Buddha the Ascetic; 44h, a low square mound 
covered with broken brick near the village of daridiue ; 
and 5th, a number of low earthern mounds, like barrows, 
which are seattered over the plain to the north and east of the 
great mound. 





¢ Eastern India, IT., p. 057. 

+ Bengal Asintic Society's Journal, 1857, p. 477. 

+ Sce Plate XXVI. fora Map of Kasta. 1 opened several of these burrows, but with- 
out any feselt, I believe now that I did not dig deop enomgh. That they are torte | fol 
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The mound called Devisthdn and Rémiébhdr Tita is the 
ruin of a large ancient stupa of solid brick-work, which 1s. 
still 49 feet in height above the fields. It is situated some- 
what less than one mile to the south-west of Kasia. On the 
top, under a fine old Banian ‘Tree, is the shrine of the goddess 
Devi. There is neither statue nor building, but only some 
votive figures in baked clay, the offerings of the poor people 
to their favourite Devi. The goddess is also culled Ramébhar 
Bhawdai, because the mound is situated on the western bank 
of the Rdmabhar Jhil,a large natural sheet of water, which 
forms part of the bed of the Roha Néla, one of the old channels 
of the Little Gandak. As the mound ts also called Ramabhir 
Tila, it is possible that this name may have originally belonged 
to the stupa. I attempted to make an excavation at the top 
of the mound, but the large interlaged roots of the Banian 
Tree soon forced me to give up the work. At the south- 
eastern foot of the mound I discovered a portion of a small 
stupa formed of very large bricks, averaging 5 inches in 
thickness. ‘These bricks were 17} inches in length and wedge- 
shaped, being 84 inches broad at one end, and only 7 inches 
at the other end. These dimensions would give a diameter 
of only 164 fect to the stupa. 

The large mound called Mithd-Kuar-ka-kot, or the 
« Fort of Mathi-Kuar,” is 600 feet in length from north- 
west to south-east, and from 200 to 300 fect in breadth. At 
its highest point, which is af) fect 3 inches in height above 
the plain, the moun is formed entirely of solid brick-work, 
which I believe to be the remains of a very ancient stupa. 
On this point stands a solid tower of brick-work with sides 
much ruined, and its top covered with long grass. This is 
undoubtedly a stupa, and from its position if must be of much 
later date than the ancient mass of brick-work on which it 
stands. I conclude that itisa work of middle age, or between 
A. D. 200 and 600. At present the mass of the tower is only 
24 feet thick, but by clearing away the rubbish, I measured 
n circumference of 86 feet, which gives a diameter of nearly 
971 feet. The present height of the lower portion is only 15 
feet, and that of the erass-covered top, 12 feet 9 inches, the 
whole being 27 feet 9 inches above the ancient foundation, 
and 58 feet above the plain. But as the original height of 
this later work was most probably equal to two diameters, or 
55 feet, the whole height of the stupa above the plain would 
have been 86 feet, Idrove a horizontal gallery into the 
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centre of the building at its base without making any dis- 
covery. I confess that I did not expect to find anything, as, 
I believe, that whatever relics may have been deposited on 
this spot, they would have been placed in the more ancient 
stupa below, which forms the foundation of the present 
monument, There is a fine Pipal Tree close to this stupa.* 


The mound ealled the Fort of Mathi Kuar is situated 
nearly 1,600 yards to the north north-west of the ruined stupa 
called Ramabhir. Buchanan gives the distance as 400 yards, 
which is most probably a misprint for 1,400 yards. My dis- 
tance was measured from centre to centre; if taken from foot 
to foot, the distance would be a little over 1,400 yards. This 
mound would seem to have been formed of the ruin of two 
large buildings and of several small ones. The site of one of 
the larger ones has just been described; that of the other is 
to the ete huhaabety oe ae of the mound at this 

int, which is crowned by a large Pipal Tree, being 20 feet 
dn height above the plain. To the aaa the stupa there is 
also a small detached mound, 16 feet 3 inches in heicht. I 
made an excavation in the top of this mound, which I aban- 
doned after reaching a depth of 4 feet 3 inches, as I found 
only broken bricks mixed with earth. Both to the north and 
south of the stupa there are low mounds, which are probably 
the remains of small detached towers or other buildings. The 
top of the large mound is in most parts thickly covered with 
bricks, but towards the north-west end, where the elevation 
is low, there are some rather large spaces quite clear of 
bricks, which may be supposed to represent the court-yards, 
or vacant spots between the buildings. I noticed many 
wedge-shaped bricks, which must have belonged to stupas of 
small size, besides several bricks with one-half face bevelled 
like those in the mouldings of the Great Temple at Buddha- 
Gaya and of Jarasandha’s Tower at Giryek. I was unable to 
trace any straight lines of surrounding walls, and, from the 
irregular outline of the mound, I incline to believe that it 
has been formed by the ruin of a considerable number of 
independent buildings, such as a cluster of stupas of all sizes. 
From the total absence of statues, I infer that there were 

probably but few temples on this site. 
__ The large statue known as that of Méthé Kudr, or the 
* Dead Prince,” is now lying on the rround ata distance of 
® See Plate XXVIL for a yiew of these ruins, 4. 
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1,100 feet from the brick stupa above described. Quite close 
beside it, to the eastward, there is a low square mound which 
I believe to be the remains of a temple in which the image 
was formerly enshrined. The statue which is made of the 
dark blue stone of Gaya, is split into two pieces from top 
to bottom, and is otherwise much injured. The short inserip- 
tion on its pedestal has been almost worn out by the villagers 
in sharpening their tools, but the few letters which remain are 
sufficient to show that the statuc is not of older date than the 
llth or 12th century. The ftgure itself is colossal, and 
represents Buddha the Ascetic seated under the Bodhi ‘Tree at 
Budha-Gaya. The whole sculpture is 103 feet in height hy 
4% fect in breadth, The height of the figure alone is 5 feet 45 
inches, the breadth across the shoulders being 3 feet 53 
inches, and across the knees 4 feet 5 inches. A sketch of 
this sculpture is given by Buchanan.* 

Between the Fort of Hdthd Kwudr and the great stupa 
on the PRémdbhir Jhil, there is a low mound of brick ruins 
about 500 feet square, which is said to have been a ‘of or 
fort, and to which no name is given; but as it lies close to 
the village of Anrudhwa on the north-west, it may be called 
the Anrudhwi mound, There is nothing now left to show 
the nature of the buildings which once stood on this site; 
but from the square shape of the ruins, it may be conjec- 
tured with some probability that they must be the remains of 
a monastery. There are three fine Pipal Trees now standing 
on the mound. 


To the north and east of the mound of Mithi Kuiir the 
plain is covered with a number of low grassy moundls from 
8 to 6 feet in height, and from 12 to 2 feet in diameter. 
Regarding these barrows the people have a tradition that 
gypsys were formerly very numerous about Kasia, and that 
these mounds are the tumuli of their dead. I opened three 
of them, but without making any discovery. They were all 
formed of plain earth, without any trace of bones, or ashes, 
or broken bricks. The people call them simply mounds, but 
I was informed hy an old man that he had heard them styled 
Bhimdwat, and that ghosts were sometimes seen flitting 
about them. If the name of Bhimdiwdt has any reference 
to these ghosts, it might, perhaps, be translated as the ‘* fear- 
| ® Eastern India, [., Plate U1. 
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some place ;” but I cannot be certain of the spelling, and it 
ig also possible that the old man may not have remembered 
the name correctly. I counted 21 of these mounds, but as 
they are generally not more than 3 or 4 feet in height; it is 
probable that their actual number is much greater.* 


I have already stated that the site of Kasia corre- 
sponds both in position andin name ‘with the ancient city 
of Awsinegera, which was famous thronghout India as the 
seene of Diuddha’s death. According to Hwen Thsang, 
Kusinagara was situated at 700 4, or 116 miles-to the north- 
enst of Benares. Now asia is 112 miles to the north 
north-east of Benares in direct line. Fa-Hian also places 
Kusinagara at a distance of 23 yojens to the north-west of 
a place which was situated only 8 or 10 miles to the north 
of Vaisali, where the Lichchhari Nobles had taken a last fare- 
well of Buddha. At 7 miles to the yojan Fa-Hain’s measure- 
ment would place Kusinagara at 148 or 150 miles .to the 
north-west of Vaisali. Now the distance by the route which 
I marched is exactly 140 miles in a north-west direction, 
but as this measurement was taken along the straight lines 
of road which have been laid out by the British authorities, 
the actual distance by the old winding Native roads must 
certainly have been somewhat greater, or as nearly possible 
150 miles. 

The only name now associated with the ruins near 
Kasia is that of Matha Awir, or the “ Dead Prince.” 
Mr, iiston gives the name as Mafa, but a Brahman.of the 
neighbouring village of Bishanpur, who wrote the name 
for me, spelt it as I have given it, dMdfid. As this spelling 
points to the derivation of the word from Matha, or MUWdthd, 
“to Fall,” I have translated Mdihd XAwdr as the * Dead 
Prince,” which I refer to Buddha himself after his death, or, 
in the language of the Buddhists, after his obtainment of 
ircens. Hwen Theang, when speaking of Sakya’s as- 
sumption of the mendicant’s dress, calls him Awndra Raj, 
or the “ Royal Prince ;”" but, although this title was never, I 
believe, applied to him by the learned after his assumption of 
Buddhahood, itdoes not seem at all improbable that it may 
have remained in common use amongst the people. We 


* Seen previous note nt p. 70, quoting the description of Megasthencs, that 
Indian tamuli were * low mounds of pet Gonerig sib smbiaatit the 
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know from Hiwen Thsang that on the spot where Buddha 
died there was a brick viddr or temple monastery in which 
was enshrined a recumbent statue of Buddha on his death. 
bed, with his head turned to the north. Now this statue 
would naturally have been the principal object of veneration 
at Kusinagara; and, although amongst the learned it might 
have been called the “statue of the Wiredna,” yet I can 
readily believe that its more popular name amongst all classes 
would have been the “statue of the Dead Prince.” I am, 
therefore, of opinion that the name of Matha Kudr, which 
still clings to the ruins of Kasia, has a direct reference to the 
death of Buddha, which, eee to his followers, took place 
at Kusinagara on the full moon o Vaisikh, 543 B. O. 


- Owing to the wanderings of the Little Gandak Kiver, 
it is somewhat difficult to follow Hwen Thsang’s account of 
the sacred edifices at Kusinagara. The whole of the existing 
remains are situated to the eastward of the Khantia Wala, 
which is only a branch or inundation channel of the Little 
Gandak River. All the old channels are called Chawar ; 
the Lambuka Chawar, running between the two ancient 
stupas, and the Roha Chawar, or Roha Nala, to the east of 
the RAmabhfr Tila. An intelligent man, whom I met at 
Padraona, called the stream to the westward of Aasia the 
Hirana, but: the people in the villages about the ruin knew 
only the Khana Nala, and had never heard of the Hirana. 
Buchanan, however, calls the Hirana a considerable rivulet 
which has a course of about 15 miles, and makes it a feeder 
of the Little Gandak ;* but there is some confusion in his 
description of this river. The changes of name would, how- 
ever, appear to have been as numerous as the changes of 
channel ; for, in the time of Hwen Thsang, this stream was 
called the Ajitavati, its more ancient name having been 
Hiranyavati, while the present name is Chofa Gandak, and 
the eastern inundation branch is called Khaniia. There is 
now no. trace of Hwen Thsang’s Ajitavati, but the name of 
Hiranyavati is still preserved in the irana of my Padraona 
informant. 

At the time of Hwen Thsang's visit, i — of Ku- 
sinagara were in ruins, and the place was t deserted ; 
but the brick foundations of he old Capital occupied a 

© Kastern India, IL, p. 316. 
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circuit of about 12 di, that is, of about two miles. Afteralong 
and attentive comparison of all our available information, I 
have come té the conclusion that the famous city of Kusina- 
gara must have occupied the site of the mound and village 
of Anrudhwi. The ruined mound, which is about 500 
feet square, I would identify as the site of the Palace 
of the Mallian Kings, which was in the midst of the city, 
and to the city itself I would assign an extent of about 
1,000 feet on all sides of the palace. This would give a 
square area of 2,500 feet, or nearly half a mile on each side, 
with a circuit of 10,000 feet, or nearly 2 miles, as recorded 
by Hwen Thsang. I will now compare the existing remains 
with the account of the Chinese pilgrim, and with the details 
given in the Pali Annals of Ceylen, as translated by Turnour. 

The spot where Buddha died is fixed by Hwen Thsang 
at 3 or 4 fi, or rather more than half a mile, to the north-west 
of the city, in a forest of sAl trees, at a short distance from 
the western bank of the Ajitarati River. 'The distance and 
direction correspond exactly with the site of the great mound 
now called the Fort of Mdthd Auar. On this spot was erect- 
ed a great brick vihdr or temple monastery, in which was 
enshrined a statue of Buddha in a recumbent posture as he 
appeared when about to enter Nirrdna. This cihdr I would 
identify with the extensive mass of ruin marked K. in my 
survey of the site at the western end of the mound. Beside 
the vihdr there was a stupa, 200 feet in height, built by 
Asoka, and a stone pillar, on which was recorded the history 
of the Nireand, or death of Buddha. .This stupa I would 
identify with the foundation or lower part of the brick tower 
marked A., now standing on the mound, ‘and of which an 
account has already been given. Hwen Thsang describes 
two smaller stupas, and then a third grand stupa which 
stood on the spot where Brahman Subhadra had entered into 
Nirvdna.* As the whole of the buildings above described as 
well as three small stupas were clustered together around the 
spot where Buddha was said to have died, their ruins, in the 
lapse of ages, would naturally have formed a single large 
mound of irregular outline, in all respects similar to the 
mass of ruins now called Mathd-Kudr-ka-kot. I think, there- 
fore, that no reasonable doubt can now remain against the 
identification of Kasia with the ancient Kusinagara. With 


* This lust | would identify with the high point in the centre of the mound marked B. 
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saeard to the slight difference of name, I have already stated 
my belief that the name of the present village should in all 
probability be written Ausia instead of Aasia, and in favour 
of this spelling I may add that the name is variously spelt 
in the Buddhist Books as Ausigramaka, Kusinara, Ausind- 
gara, and Kusinagart, 


After the death of Buddha, the assembled Bhikshus (or 
mendicants) were consoled by the Venerable Aniruddha, who 
assured them that he saw the Devatas looking down from 
the skies upon earth, and weeping and bewailing with 
dishevelled hair and up-lifted arms.* Aniruddha was the first 
cousin of Buddha, being the second son of Amitodana, one 
of the brothers of Suddhodana, the father of Sakya Sinha. 
He was one of the ten great disciples of his cousin, and was 
renowned for his penetrating sight. Accordingly, on the 
death of Buddha, he took the lead of all the disciples present, 
and conducted their proceedings. By his directions Ananda 
made known the death of Buddha to the Mallian Nobles, who 
at once proceeded to the spot with garlands of flowers, and 
numerous cloths and music. For six days the body lay in 
state, attended by the people of Kusinira. On the seventh 
day, when eight of the Mallian Nobles, who had been select- 
ed to the corpse to the place of cremation, attempted to 
lift it, they found themselves unable to move it. The amazed 
Nobles, on enquiring of the Venerable Aniruddha the 
cause of this prodigy, were informed that their intention of 
carrying the corpse through the southern eate to the south of 
the city was contrary to the intention of the Devatas. “ Lord,” 
said the Mallian Nobles, “ whatever be the intention of the 
Devatas, be it acceded to.” Accordingly, the corpse was borne 
by the eight Mallian Chieftains, ona bier formed of their lances, 
through the northern gate to the eentre of the town, and then 
through the eastern gate to the coronation hall of the Mallians, 
where the funeral pile had been prepared. Four Noble Mallians 
then advanced and applied their torches to the funeral | ile, 
but they were unable to ignite it. Again the baffled Nobles 
inquired of Aniruddha the cause of this second prodigy, 
who informed them that it was the intention of the 
Devatas that the corpse should not be burnt until the arrival 
of Maha Kasyapa, the chief disciple of Buddha, At that 


® Turnour in Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1838, p. L009. 
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moment Kasyapa was on his way from Pdwd to Ausindrea. On 
his arrival he perambulated the mile three times, and then 
opening it at the end, he reverentially bowed down his head 
at the feet of Buddha. As he rose, the pile spontaneously 
ienited, and the corpse of the great teacher was consumed. 


I have given this long account of the obsequies of 
Buddha for the express purpose of showing the very promi- 
nent part that was taken by Aniruddha in all the proceed- 
ings. Hefirst consoled the disciples on the death of Buddha; 
he then explained the causes of the miracles why the Mal- 
lian Nobles were unable at first to lift the corpse of Buddha, 
and afterwards to ignite the funeral pile; and lastly, accord- 
ing to Hwen Thsang, he ascended to the heavens to inform 
Maya Devi, the mother of Buddha, of herson’sdeath. As the 
whole of these acts were performed at Kusinara, we might 
not unreasonably suppose that some memorial monument of 
Aniruddha would have been erected there. There is, how- 
ever, no record of such a monument in Hwen Thsang’s ac- 
count of the sacred edifices at Kusinagara; but I think it 
more than probable that the village of Anrudhwa must have 
received its name from some former memorial of the far- 
sighted Aniruddha, the cousin of Buddha. In Sheet 102 of 
the Indian Atlas the name of this village is spelt Aniroodwa, 
which is more correct than the name written down for me 
bya Brahman of the place. The existence of this name in 
the immediate vicinity of the ancient monuments of Asie 
must, I think, add considerable weight to all the other evi- 
dence in favour of the identification of Awsia with the ancient 
Ausinagara, 

There is a discrepancy between the Ceylonese annals 
and the accounts of the Chinese pilgrim regarding the site 
of Buddha's cremation. According to the Pali annals above 
quoted, the corpse must have been burnt somewhere to the 
eastward of the city, and with this account Fa-Hian would 
seem to agree, for he places the scene of Buddha’s death to 
the northward of the town. Hwen Thsang, however, places 
the site of the cremation to the northward of the city, across 
the River Hiranyavati. I think that these different accounts 
may, perhaps, be reconciled by identifying the stupa of the 
cremation with the large brick mound called the Rdmdbhar 
Tila, which being situated opposite to the north-east corner 
of the Anrudhwa mound (or ancient city as I supposc), might 
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have been loosely described by one party as lying to the 
north, and by the other as lying to the east. | 

But the RamAbhér Tila, perhaps, a more exact- 
ly with the site of another stupa, which is described by Hwen 
Thsang as having been built by Asoka near the ancient 
dwelling of Chanda, to the north-east of the city gates. This 
account, however, is somewhat vague, a3 no particular gate is 
specified. The existence also of a second stupa at the south- 
east foot of the Rdmabhdr Tila is against this identification, 
as only one stupa is mentioned on this site by Hwen Thsang. 
1 am, therefore, strongly inclined to identify the Rédmibhir Tila 
with the famous cremation stupa ; but if this position should 
he considered too far to the eastward to agree with Hwen 
Thsang’s deseription, then the cremation tower must have 
occupied some position to the north of the Anrudhwi mound 
in the very midst of the ancient channel of the little Gandak 
River. I confess, however, that my own opinion is against 
this conclusion, and in favor of the identification of the 
RimAbhir Tila with the cremation stupa. 


XXI. KHUKHUNDO. 

On leaving Kusinagara ITwen Thsang directed his steps 
towards Baniras, and, after having travelled about 200 dé, 
or upwards of 30 miles, to the south-west, he reached a large 
town, in which dwelt a very rich Brahman devoted to 
Buddhism.* If we adhere closely to the south-west bearing, 
we must identify this large town with Rudrapur, an ancient 
lace 30 miles to the south-east of Gorakhpur, and 28 miles 
in a direct line from Kasfe. But as Hwen eer speaks 
of the Brahman’s hospitality to travellers eoing and coming, 
it would appear certain that the town must have been on the 
hich road leading from Kasia to Baniras. Now fhe high 
road can never have passed through Rudrapur, as it would 
have entailed the passage of the Zepfi in addition to that 
of the Ghdgra River. I have had some experience in the 
laying out of roads, and I feel quite satisfied that the old 
high road must have crossed the Ghigra somewhere below 
its junction with the Rapti. According to the people, the 
old pegnene of the Ghigra was at Maili, four miles to the south 
of Kahaon, and three miles to the north of Bhagalpur. From 


® Julien's Hwen Thaang, IL, p. 50%, 
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Kasia to this chit on the Ghigra, the road would have 
passed through the ancient town of Ahukhwndo, and the 
large villages of Aahaon and Bhigalpur. Of these-three, 
Khukhundo corresponds best with the description of a large 
town ; and as it is 27 miles from Kasia by the present straiclot 
road, it must have been about 30 miles by the winding 
Native tracks. I believe, therefore, that it is the larre town 
described by Hwen Thsang in whicha rich Brahman had 
spent his wealth in the magnificent decoration of a Buddhist 
monastery. Khukhundo is not now a place of any note 
amongst the Brahmans, but it is often visited by Agarwiil 
Sriwaks from Gorakhpur and Patna, who have built a small 
Jain temple amongst the ruins. By them its proper name 
is said to be Aishtindapura, so called from Aishtinda, a 
mountain in the south of India, famous in the history of 
Rama, Khukhundo must, therefore, haye been a Brahmanical 
town. 


The remains at Khukhundo consist of a few large tanks, 
and a number of low mounds covered with broken brick and 
thick jungle. The ruins which lie scattered about over 
the plain, and amongst the fields to the south of Khukhundo, 
cover nearly one square mile of ground, All the larger 
mounds are square in form, and are beyond all doubt the 
ruins of temples. There are afew low oblong heaps which 
may possibly be the ruins of long ranges of inferior build- 
ings, but I think it more probable that they are only the col- 
lections of brick from the fields. Every large mound has 
at least one fine lofty tree growing on its summit, and to the 
destructive power of the roots of these trees I would attri- 
bute the overthrow of the Khukhundo temples. I verified 
this opinion in one instance, that of mound K., by an excava- 
tien which showed the floor of a temple completely broken 
up by the wide-spreading roots of a fine Tamarind tree. 
Another notable instance is that of a temple at Kahaon, 
which was standing at ‘the time of Buchanan's visit, but 
paisa is ev ee s by mound of brick ruin. Its over- 
throw is attributed ll the villagers to a Pipal tree, which 
stands close by the rath, si 

The mounds of Khukhundo are about 30 in number, but 
not more than three of them have any names, the rest being 
called simply Dedra, or “mounds.” In my survey of the 
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ruins I have distinguished them by different letters of the al- 
phabet, and under these letters I will now describe them." 


Mound A. is 100 feet square at base and 6 feet in height, 
There is a Bel tree (gle Marmelos) on the top, and a Pdker 
(Ficus Venosa) on the west side. Under the Bel tree there 
is a good figure of the four-armed Vishnu in sandstone, with 
a peculiar rayed halo, which is boldly picreed through the 
slab. 

Mound B., which is 50 fect square at base and 10 feet 
high, is called Siva-ka-Tila or Siva’s mound, because there 
are the foundations of a /ingam temple on its summit; the 
temple was only 8 feet square, but the Jiwgrm in blue stone 
is still perfect. There is one good piece of sculpture repre- 
senting two seated figures, male and female, the latter with 
a child in herarms. A tree rises behind them, and with its 
branches forms a canopy over their heads. The figures, 
which appear to be entirely naked with the exeeption of 
some ornaments, are, 1 believe, Mahadeva and his wife Devi, 
or Bhawani, represented as the goddess of fecundity, with a 
child in her arms. Another sculpture represents a four- 
armed female standing in what appears to be the prow of a 
boat. The subordinate figure of Gansea, on the upper right 
hand, shows that the principal figure must be Pirvati, the 
wife of Siva. 

Mound C. is 120 fect in length, by 110 feet in breadth, 
and 15 feet in height. On the top there are the ruined walls 
of a brick temple, from 4 to 5 feet in height, forming a room 
of 9 feet square, with a lingam in the centre, To the south- 
west there is a walled entrance built, of bricks of different 
sizes, and containing one piece of moulded bricks with a 
flower ornament. The small size of the room, the mixture of 
large and small bricks in the walls, and the unusual direction 
of the entrance, all lead me to conclude that this is an 
insignificant modern structure, built of bricks of all kinds 
found on the surface of the mound. 


On both sides of the entrance there are several sculptures 
in sandstone, of which the principal is a statue of Ganesa. 
The other sculptures are a broken statue of Ganesa with his 
rat; the pedestal of a statue with a foot resting on a bull ; 
® See Plate XXVIIL for a plan of these ruins 
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a four-armed female, most probably Pirvati, attended by two 
heavenly musicians; and a slab containing personifications 


of the Nevegraha, or “‘ Nine Planets,” 


Mound D., which is 100 feet square at base and 15 feet 
in height, is crowned with a fine Banian tree, Beneath 
the tree are collected several pieces and fragments of sculp- 
ture, which are partly Brahmanical and partly Jain. The 
principal sculpture represents a four-armed seated male 
figure, with beard and moustaches, his right foot resting on 

a bull. In his four hands he holds a two-pronged sceptre, 
a necklace, a ball, and square pole. ‘This is probably a figure 
of Siva. A second statue represents the four-arme Vishnu 
standing, and holding in three hands a club, a quoit, and a 
shell, the fourth hand being open with a lotus flower marked 
on the palm. <A third sclupture is the pedestal of a statue 
with some naked figures on the face of it, and an antelope 
in the middle. The antelope i is the cognizance of Santanath, 
the 16th Jain hierarch. A fourth stone is simply the pedestal 
of a lingam. Tlie remaining sculptures are two pairs of 
apparently naked figures, male and female, seated—the latter 
with a child in her arms.. These two sculptures are similar 
to one in the Siva Temple on mound B., which I have sup- 
posed to represent Mahadeva and his wife Bhawani as the 
aie of fecundity. But in these two sculptures the god 

a small naked figure of Buddha fixed in the front of his 
head-dress, from which I infer that these figures probably 
belong to the Jain religion, while that on mound B. certainly 
belongs to the Brahmanical Shashéi, the goddess of fecundity. 


Mound F. is about 75 feet square and 15 or 16 feet in 
height. It is now quite bare, the whole surface having been 
recently excavated for bricks. Any figures that may have 
been discovered were probably removed “to Mound D., which 
would account for the mixture of Saiva and Vishnava sculp- 
tures now lying on its summit. 

Mound F. is 150 feet in len¢th, by 120 feet in breadh, and 
18 feet in height. On the south slope of the mound there 
isa fine statue of the fore-armed Vishnu in blue stone 
from the quarries near Gaya. 

G. and H. are small low mounds from which bricks have 
been recently excavated. They are probably the remains of 


inferior temples. 
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Mound J., which is 75 feet square at base, and 15 feet in 
height, has also been recently excavated. I was able to trace 
the straight walls of a temple, and in the excavated holes I 
found large thick pieces of plaster, which had once covered the 
walls. There are no sculptures now lying about this mound, 
but immediately to the south of it, and outside a small modern 
Jain temple, there is a very fine standing figure of the four- 
armed Vishnu in blue stone. The head and arms are gone, 
but the rest of the sculpture is in good order. On the left side 
there are the Fish, the ‘lortoise, and the Boar Avatars ; and 
on the right the Buddha and the Ayilhi Avatdre. The five 
missing incarnations must have been lost with the head of the 
figure. This fine statue was probably enshrined in a temple 
now represented by mound J. 


The Jain temple is a small square flat-roofed brick build- 
ing of recent date. ‘There are no Jains now living at Khu- 
khundo, but the temple is visited by the Baniyas and Bankers 
of Gorakhpur and Patna. Inside the temple there is a large 
naked figure in blue stone, sitting squatted with his hands in 
his lap. Overhead there is a triple umbrella, and above that 
a Dundubhi Musician flying with his drum. On the pedestal 
there is a bull with a lion on each side. Now the bull is the 
cognizance of Adi Buddha, the first of the 24 Jain Pontiffs. 
The people are, therefore, mistaken in ealling the figure a statue 
of Pdrswandth, whose well known symbol isa snake, Out- 
side the temple, however, there is another naked Jain statue 
which has two snakes twisted around its pedestal, and is, threre- 
fore, most probably a figure of Prdswandth. It is possible 
that this may have been the original figure enshrined in 
the temple. Another sculpture, in coarse sand-stone, repre- 
sents the same naked couple, male and female, whom I 
have before described. A tree rises behind them, afd with 
its boughs forms a canopy over their heads. Over all there 
is a smallsquatted figure like a Buddha, but naked. The 
male figure in this se pture has a lotus in his right hand. 


Mound K., which is crowned with a fine Tamarind tree, 
is the largest mass of ruin at Khukhundo. [It is 120 feet 
square at base and 16 feet in height. At 10 feet above the 
ground level I made an excavation at a point on the western 
édge, where I observed something like a piece of terraced 
flooring. My excavation uncovered a portion of terraced 
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floor 9 feet square, but completely broken up by the wide- 
spreading roots of the Tamarind Tree, which have piereed 
the mound in all directions. I found several ornamental 
bricks with boldly cut-flowers and leaves 1} inch in depth. 
‘'wo of these bricks, with opposite curves forming an ogec, 
had evidently belonged to a cornice. The outer faces of all 
the bricks are smooth, and all the edges are so sharp 
and clean that the joints between the courses of bricks must 
lave been very fine indeed. As I saw no fragments of 
figures about this mound, I think it is very probable that the 
statue belonging to it may be one of those now standing 
outside the Jain temple. 

Mound N. is low and clear of jungle, having been exca- 
vated for bricks within the last few years. It is 45 feet 
square at base, but only 8 feet high. From its being both 
low and clear [ thought it favourable for excavation. I dug 
a circular hole of about § feet diameter in the top of the 
mound, and near the middle, at a depth of only 1 foot T came 
upon a stone Yoni, or receptacle for a lingam, fixed in its 
original position, with the spout end turned towards the 
north. Further excavation showed that the floor had been 
broken up, but the marks of the original floor level were 
quite distinct on the centre stone. As there were no traces 
of any figures, I gave up the excavation, which had already 
been suflicient to determine that the mound N. is the ruin of 
a /inga temple, dedicated to the god MahAdeva. 

Mound 8. is 100 feet in length, by 60 feet in breadth, and 
12 feet in beight towards its western end. The top is crowned 
with two fine Sirig Trees, under which there is a life-size 
standing figurs in stand-stone. 'The nose and forehead have 
been lest by a split of the stone, which must have been as 
old as the figure itself, for there are two holes in the split 
face which still retain bits of the metal clamps that were 
used in repairing the statue, The figure has apparently had 
four arms, and is called Jug-bhira, or Jug-vira, “ the Champion 
of the Age,” a title which might be applied appropriately to 
Fira, or Mahivira, the last of the 24th Jain hierarchs and 
the pontiff of the present age. 

__ Mound Z. is a long low mass of ruin to the south-west of 
Khukhundo, half hidden admits bambus. I found a recent 
excavation at the western end of the mound, from which the 
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hricks could not have been removed above a few days, as the 
ides of the excavated hole still preserved the shape of the 
walls exactly. In form the building was an octagon of 14 
feet across, with projections on the four sides facing the 
cardinal points. On the north-east side a portion ef solid 
brick-work still remained, but not of sufficient thickness to 
chow whether the building had been solid or hollow. As far 
as my experience goes, the only buildings of this shape are 
Buddhist sfwpas, as at Dhamndir and Aholci in Malwa, or 
Baragaon (or Nalanda) in Bibar, and throughout Pegu and 
Burmah. In all instances the four projecting sides form 
niches for statues of the previous Buddhas. In the gigantic 
Shwe-Dagon stupa at Rangoon, these niches are expanded 
into distinct. temples enshrining colossal figures. I incline, 
therefore, to conclude that the building recently excavated in 
mound Z. was a Buddhist stupa. But if Brahmanical temples 
of this form have ever been built, I should certainly prefer 
to consider mound Z. as the ruin of another orthodox temple, 
and to add one more to the long list of Tiralimanical remains 


at Khukhundo. 


With the exception of Baragaon (the ancient Wifendid), 
I huve seen no place where the ruins offer such a promise of 
valuable discovery as at Khukhundo. The mounds are all 
low, and as they appear to be the ruins of temples, the work 
of excavation would be comparatively easy. 1 think that it 
would be sufficient to remove the top of each mount down 
to the level of the floor of the building, clearing away the 
rubbish entirely, but leaving the walls standing to show the 
plan of the building. Amongst the rubbish we might expect 
to find both statues and inseriptions, and perhaps other objects, 
all of which would help to throw light on the rise and pro- 
eress of modern Brahmanism, more particularly during the 
long period of its struggles with expiring Buddhism.* 


XXII. KAHAON. 


The village of Kahaon is situated cight miles to the 
south of Khukhundo, and 46 miles to the south-cast of 
Gorakhpur in a direct line. To the north of the village there is 
a stone pillar, and also some other remains, which have been 
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described by Dr. Buchanan* and by Mr. Liston.+ Dr. Buchanan 
ealls the village Kangho, but the name is written Kahaon, 
or Kahawan, by the people of the place, and I can only 
surmise that Buchanan's Kangho may have been originally 
written Aanghon, and that the final nasal has been omitted 
by mistake, either in copying or in printing. In the inscrip- 
tion on the pillar the village would seem to be called Kaku- 
bharati; and from some compound of Kekubha, such as 
Aakubhawan, the name of Aahdwan would be naturally 
derived. 

The remains at Awhaow consist of an inscribed stone 
pillar, an old well, two ruined temples, and several tanks. 
The whole of these, together with the village itself, are situat- 
ed on a low but extensive mound of brick ruin. Although 
the mound is of rather irregular outline on the east side, it 
may be best described as a square of nearly 500 yards.t The 
village occupies the south-western quarter of the square, and 
contains some fine old wells built of very large bricks, which 
are a sure sign of antiquity. he tanks, which would seem to 
have been connected with the old buildings, are all called gar, 
the meaning of which I was unable to ascertain, but which, 
as applied to water, must certainly be derived from the Sans- 
krit gri, to wet. These tanks are, Ist, the Purena-gar, a 
dirty pond immediately to the north of the village; 2nd, the 
Karhahi-gar, a small deep pond at the north-west angle of 
the ruins; 3rd, the Jiakrahi-gar, another small pond at the 
north-east angle, which is also called Sophd-gar; and 4th, a 
large sheet of water to the east of the village called Askdmini, 
or Akdskdmini-gar, This is the tank which Buchanan calls 
Karhahi, a ges probably for Admini, From the size and 
‘ippearance of the Askdmini Tank, I conelude that from it 
must have been excavated all the bricks and earth for the con- 
struction of the temples and village of Kahaon. 

The Kahaon Pillar is a single block of coarse grey sand- 
stone, 24 feet 3 inches in height from the ground to the 
metal spike on the top. The existence of this spike shows 
that the pillar has once been crowned by a pinnacle of some 
kind, perhaps by a statue of a lion, or of some other animal 
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rampant; but whatever the pinnacle may have been, its 
Seaght could not have exceeded 2} or 3 feet. The total height 
of the column, therefore, must have been about 27 feet. The 
lower part of the shaft, toa height of 44 feet, is a square of 
1 foot 10 inches; above this, for a height of 6 feet 3 inches, 
it is octagonal; then sixteen-sided for a height of 5 feet 
104 inches; and then circular for a height of 2 feet 14 inch. 
Above this, for a height of 9 inches, the pillar becomes 
square with a side of 18 inches, and then circular again for 
a height of 44 inches, making the total height of the shaft 
19 feet 104 inches. ‘The height of the capital, in its present 
incomplete state, is 4 feet 44 inches. The lower portion, 
which is 24 feet high, is bell-shaped, with circular bands of 
moulding both above and below. The bell itself is reeded, 
after the fashion of the Asoka pillars. Above this the capital 
is square, with a small niche on each side holding a naked 
standing figure. The square top slopes backward on all sides, 
and is surmounted by a low circular band, in which is fixed 
the metal spike already described." 

On the western face of the square base there ie a niche 
holding a naked standing figure, with very long arms reach- 
ing to his knees. Behind, there is a large smake folded in 
horizontal coils, one above the other, and with its seven heads 
forming a canopy over the idol. Two small figures, male 
and female, are kneeling at the feet, and looking up to the 
idol with offerings in their hands. 

On the three northern faces of the octagonal portion of 
the pillar, there is an inscription of 12 lines in the Gupta 
characters of the Allahabad ‘Pillar.t There is a good copy 
of this inscription in Buchanan,t and’ another and better 
copy in Prinsep’s Journal.§ In the translation given by 
James Prinsep, the date was read as being 133 years after 
the decease of Skanda Gupta, instead of in the year 153, 
after the death of Skanda. ‘The true number of the year is 
141, as pointed out by Professor FitzEdward Hall, but the 
epoch or era in which the years are reckoned is doubtfal. 
Professor Hall, on the authority of Bdpu Deva Sdstri, the 
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learned Astronomer of the Baniiras College prefers tle era of 
Fikramdditya, but I am inclined to adopt that of Sake; and 
this era, I believe, is also preferred by Mr, Thomas, The 
difference between the two is 135 years. If dated in the 
Vikrama era, the pillar must have been erected in 141—67 
—s84 A. D.: but if dated in the Sake era, the period of its 
erection will be 141+78=219 A. D. The latter date, I 
think, accords best with the now generally admitted epoch 
of the overthrow of the Gupta Dynasty in A. D. 319. 


The purport of the inscription, as translated by Prinsep, 
is simply torecord the dedication of five images of Indra by 
one Madra, who calls himself “ the constant and friendly 
patron of Brahmans, Gurus, and Yatis,” or Bralimans, reli- 
gious teachers, and sages,” or Ascetics who have subdued their 
passions. In the present day the term Ya/i is, I believe, 
applied only to a Jain Priest; and, although at first the 
mention of Brahmans would seem to preclude any reference 
to the Jain religion, yet the Yefis themselves are usually, 
if not always, Brahmans, and the naked figures with crisp 
curled hair, on the base and capital of the pillar, must be- 
long either to the Jains, or to the latter Zdnfrika Buddhists. 
I found a similar naked standing figure, canopied by a seven- 
headed snake, inside the great mound of old HAjagriha. 

Both of the temples described by Buchanan* are now 
in ruins;and as they are not mentioned by Mr. Liston in 
1837, they must have fallen before his visit. Buchanan 
describes them as pyramidal in form, with two apartments, 
one over the other, as in the great temple at Buddha-Gaya. 
Inside he found only two fragments of images, of which 
one showed the feet of a standing figure with a female 
votary seated at one side. I made an exeavation in the northern 
ruin, and found that the temple had consisted of a room 9 feet 
square with walls only 1 foot 9 inches in thickness. The build- 
ing, therefore, was only 12 feet 6 inches square on the outside. 
Inthe slight sketch of this temple given by Buchanan, no 
diynensions are noted, but the height of the building is twice 
anda walf its width, or about 30 feet, according to the mea- 
surement obtained by my excavation. On the ruin of the 
southern temple, I found a naked standing figure of life-size, 
similar to that on the base of the pillar, 
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Immediately to the north of the pillar, and on the high- 
est point of the mound, there are traces of the brick walls of 
some buildings; and to the south-east, there is an old well 
which has been lately filled up. Buchanan describes the pillar 
as having originally “stood in a small quadrangular area, sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, and probably by some small cham- 
bers.” I presume that the pillar must have been placed 
opposite the entrance of the temple, in which the Panchendra 
or five images of Indra were enshrined. It is probable that 
there were several temples and other buildings crowded 
around the pillar, otherwise it will be difficult to account for 
the great size of the mound, which, though not more than 6 
fect in height above the fields, extends from west to east up- 
wards of 1,200 fect, with an average breadth of 400 fect. 


XXIII HATHIYA-DAH. 


Twelve miles to the east of Deogong, and nearly mid- 
way between Azimgarh and Baniras, there is an old dry tank, 
ealled Hathiya-dah, or the “ Elephant's Tank,” with an in- 
scribed pillar standing in the middle of it. The pillar itself 
is called Jfathiya-dah-ka-lat, The name is derived from a 
large stone elephant, 5 feet 6 inches in length, and 4 feet 
10 inches in height, which stands to the north-west of the 
pillar, at a distance of 138 feet. Both the pillar and the 
elephant are formed of a coarse grey sand-stone, and they 
have accordingly suffered from exposure to the weather, and 
are now much worn. The shaft of the pillar is a single 
block, 12 feet 9 inches in height and 1 foot 5} inches in dia- 
meter, both at base and top. Originally it must have been 
several feet higher, but the bed of the tank has gradually 
silted up, and in the month of March bore a fine crop of 
wheat. The we ‘3 a fiat circular slab, slightly rounded 


on the upper edge, and quite plain. In fact, the pillar is a 
mere cylindrical block intended npr ooeaee d for the sole pur- 
e west of the pil- 


pose of exhibiting the inscription. To 
lar there is a low mound of brick ruins, 170 feet in length 
from north to south, and 25 feet broad. It is called Siteari- 
ka-Tila, or “ Siwaris’ Mound;” but the people have no tra- 
dition about it, and do not know what is the meaning of the 
names. Most probably it has some reference to a temple 
of Siva, which may have stood there in former days. The 
villages nearest to the pillar are Sijvgipura to the north, 
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Noica Rasiya to the east, Pakeri to the south-east, Deb/ao 
to the south-west. 

The pillar is said by the people to have been set up b 
Raja Gajpat Singh in Samvat 207, or A. D. 150; but oth 
name and date are wrong. Gajapatfi, or “ Lord of Ele- 
phants,” is only one of the titles of the king in whose reign 
the pillar was erected, and the date is Samvat 1207, or A. D. 
1150. This inseription occupies 10 lines, but as the letters 
are large and coarsely cut, itis not along one. It records 
the excavation of the tank by several Thdkurs, of whom the 
chief is “ Bellan Thiiur, the Treasurer (Bhindagirika) of 
Gosalla Devi, the Queen (Maidraji) of Raja Govinda 
Chandra Deva, the Lord of Horses, Lord of Elephants, and 
Lord of Men, on Thursday, the 5th of the waning moon of 
Asharh, in Samvat 1207." The record is not of much value, 
but it is of later date, by 25 years, than any inscription 
hitherto found of the Itihtor Prince Govinda Chandra Deva 
of Kanoj. 


AXIV, BHITARI, 


_ The large village of Bhitari is situated on the left bank 
of the Géagi Nadi nearly midway between Baniras and 
Ghazipur, and five miles to the north north-east of Saidpur. 
The va River, which surrounds the village on three sides, 
is crossed by an old stone bridge of early Muhammedan 
style. The oldest bridge consisted of only two small 
arches, to which two others have since been added at 
different times. Bhitari has once been a town of some 
consequence, and it is still a considerable village, with 
a great number of brick-houses. Both in speaking and in 
writing, its name is usually coupled with that of another place 
in its vicinity as Saidpur Bhitari. Itis thus designated in 
the Ain Akbari, but the name has been strangely misread by 
Gladwin as Syedpoor Nemedy," a mistake that must be due 
to the faulty nature of the Persian character in which his 
original was written, as its alphabet is utterly unsuited for 
the correct record of proper names. 


The remains at Bhitari consist of several ruined brick 
mounds, an inscribed stone pillar, and a few pieces of sculp- 
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ture. Some of the mounds appear to be mere heaps of 
Lroken stone and brick—the gathcrings from tue fields after 
cach scason’s ploughing. The larger mounds, which run 
parallel to cach other from the bridge towards the village, 
scem to me to be only the ruins of houses that once formed 
the two sides of a street, The remaining mounds, which 
are of square form and isolated, are at present covered with 
Musalmin tombs; but I have little doubt that all of them 
wero originally cither temples or other Hindu buildings. 
That one of these mounds belonged originally to the Tindus, 
we have an undoubted proofin the existence of the inseribed 
stone pilmr, which stands partially buried in the rubbish 
of its eastern slopo, aud in the discovery at the foot of the 
pillar of an old brick inscribed with the name of Sri Kumdra 
Gupta. The early occupation of the place by the Hindus 
is further proved by the discovery of several Hindu statues 
and dingems in the rubbish about the mounds, and by the 
finding of numerous bricks inscribed with Kumdra Gupta’s 
name in the fields.* I obtained further proof of the same 
by the purchase on the spot of three Tndo-Sassanion coins of 
base silver, which probably date from the Sth or 0th century, 
and of one small round copper coin with an elephant on the 
obverse, and a peculiar symbol, supposed to be a Chaitya, 
on the reverse, which cannot, in my opinion, be of later 
date than the invasion of Alexander the Great. 

The Bhitari Pillar isa single block of reddish sand-stone, 
apparently from one of the Chunar quarries. The shaft of 
the pillar is circular, with a diameter of 2 feet 44 inches, and 
a height of 15 feet 5 inches. The base is square, but its 
height is rather uncertain. The upper portion, on which the 
inscription is cut, has been smoothed, but the lower portion, 
as far as my excavation went, still bears the marks of the 
chisel, although not very deep. My excavation was carried 
down to the level of the adjoining fields, a depth of 6 fect 
9 ‘ihches below the top of the base, without finding any trace 
of a pedestal; and as it is most probable that the inscrip- 
tion was placed on a level with the eye, I would fix the 
height of the original base at about 6 fect, thus giving it an 
elevation of only 9 inches above the level of the country. 
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The capital is 53 feet 2 inches in height, bell-shaped, and 
reeded like the capitals of the Asoka Pillars. A. laree por- 
tion of the capital is broken of on the western side, thus 
exposing a deep narrow socket, which could only have held 
a metal spike. The upper portion of the shaft also is split 
toadepth of about 2 feet. The people say that the pillar 
was struck by lightning many years ago. It certainly was 
in the same state when I first saw it in January 1836, and 
I know of only one reason to make me doubt the accuracy 
of the people’s statements, namely, that both the iron pillar 
at Delhi, and the stone pillar at Navendgarh Lauriya, have 
been wantonly injured by cannon shot. If the eapital of 
the Bhitart Pillar had been surmounted by a statue of any 
kind, as it most propably was when the Muhammadans first 
settled there, I think that the breaking of the capital may 
be attributed to their destructive bigotry with quite as much 
probability as to lightning. I found a portion of the broken 
capital in my excavation at the foot of the pillar. 


The inscription, which is cut on the eastern side of the 
base, consists of 19 lines of well shaped characters of the 
carly Gupta period. Unfortunately, this face is much wea- 
ther-worn, and the stone has also peeled off in several places, 
so that the inscription is now in even a worse condition than 
when I first saw it in January 1836. The copy which I 
then made by eye I compared letter by letter with the origi- 
nal inscription on the spot, and, although I found several 
errors in different parts of the inscription, yet the only seri- 
ous one is an omission of five letters in the 15th line. T 
made also an impression of the inscription over which I 
pencilled all the letters as they appeared to the eye, This is, 
indeed, the only successful method of copying a weather-worn 
inscription; for the edges of the letters being very much 
rounded, an impression gives only a number of confused and 
shapeless spots, although many of the letters being deeply 
cut are distinetly legible, and may easily be copied by the 
eye. The value of an impression thus pencilled over is very 
creat, as it ensures accuracy in the number of letters, and 
thus most effectually prevents all errors, both of insertion 
and omission. The copy which I have thus made is, I be- 
lieve, as perfect as it is possible to obtain now, considering 
the weather-worn state of the letters,* 
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From the copy which I prepared in January 1536, a 
translation was made by Dr. Mill, which was published in 
Prinsep’s Journal for January 1837. My re-examination of 
the inscription has corrected some of Dr. Mill’s proposed 
readings, while it has confirmed many of them, a few being 
still doubtful owing to the abraded state of the letters. As 
transiated by Dr. Mill, the inscription refers chiefly to the 
reign of Skanda Gupta, closing with his death, and the 
aceession of his infant son. The object of the inscription 
was to record the erection of a sacred image, the name of 
which Dr. Mill was unable to read, but which may possibly be 
recovered when my new copy is re-translated by some com- 

tent scholar. In my remarks on the lower inseription on 
the Bihir Pillar, I have already noticed that all the remain- 
ing part of the e«pper portion of it, which contains the 
ecnealogy, is letter for letter identical with the first part of 
Bhitari record, and I repeat the notice here for the purpose 
of adding that, by a comparison of the two inseriptions, every 
letter of the upper part of both, or about one-third of the 
whole, may be restored without chance of error.* 

The sculptures now to be seen at Bhitari are very few, 
but they are sufficient to show the former existence of several 
large stone temples. In the villas there is a colossal figure 
of Ganesa, and a broken bas-relief of the Navagraha, or 
« Nine Planets.” The colossal statue must almost certainly 
have been the principal figure enshrined ina temple dedi- 
cated to Ganesa. ‘There is also alarge slab with a half-size 
two-armed female figure, attended by another female figure 
holding an umbrella over her, both in very high relief. The 
figures in this sculpture are in the same style and in the 
same attitudes as those of the similar group of the Rija and 
his umbrella attendant on the gold coins of the Gupta 
Princes. This sculpture, I believe, represents a queen on 
her way to worship at the temple. The group is a favorite, 
one with Hindu artists, and, as far as my observation goes, 
it is never used singly, but always in pairs—one on each side 
of the door-way of a temple. The age of this sculpture I 
am inclined to fix as early as the time of the Gupta Kings, 
partly on account of the similarity of 7 to that of their 
wold coins, partly also because the pillar belongs to one of 
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that family, but chicily beeause the bricks fonnd in various 
parts of the ruins are stamped with tho name of Sré Aamere: 
Gripta, 
If Tam rieht in attributing the sculptures to the time 
of the Gupta Dynasty, or from A. D. 100 to 300, then the 
hitari ruins will be amongst the oldest Gralmanical remains 
now known to us. For this renson alone I would strongly 
mlvecate the excavation of all the isolated mounds, and more 
particularly of the pillar mound, in which we might expect 
to find not only all the fragments of the original eapital, but 
also many seulptures and other objects belonging to the 
temple in front of which the pillar was ereeted. I have 
already stated that the bridge over the Gingi River is built 
eutirely of stones taken from the ancient buildings of Bhitari. 
Many of these stones are squared, and ornamented with 
flowers and various mouldings, and on one of them I observed 
the syllable c#. This is a mere mason’s mark, but as the 
shape of the letter is the same as that of the Gupta alphabet, 
the discovery of this single character tends strongly to con- 
firm the accuracy of the date which I have already assigned 
to the Bhitari ruins on other grounds. As Bhitari is in the 
ddgiir of the enlightened Thain oo Niriyan Singh, every 
facility for excavation would, of course, be obtained on appli- 
cation to him. 

At my recommendation the Government afterwards 
authorized a small sum for excavations, and, at my request, 
my friend Mr, C. Iforne, of the Civil Scrviee, then Judge of 
Baniras, kindly undertook to superintend the work. Lis 
report, which follows, gives a tolerably full and interestins 
necouut of this ancient place : 

* Bhitari is a small bazaar and village situated on the 
(ningi Nadi, about 4), miles north-cast by north of Sycdpur, 
on the high road from Baniras to Ghizipur. It is called 
Syedpur Bhitari, and Raja Deo Narain Singh derives 
luis tithe from it. On approaching from the south-west by 
soo fair weather road, it presents the appearance of a very 
large ruined earthen fort. In general form it is nearly sa 
réctangle,* and the only deviation from that form is caused 
by an eminence or spur running from the south-west corner, 
and which has evideatly been always crowned by some 
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imposing edifice. he nature of the ground ms been skil- 
fully brought to bear; and it would seem that the west face 
Wis merely searpod towards the river, having been oriinally 
yery high (perhaps thirty fect), whilst to the cast a large 
space has been lowered a few fect to provide earth to gains ai 
embankment, in digging through which no traces of masonry 
ean be found. On the south face the line is by no mcans 
straight, the nature of the ground having been followed, and 
the high bank of a tank already formed having been merely 
added to the north face is more regular. 


Fach of these sides had large mounds, upon which were 
either temples or forts. There is onc of these at each corner, 
and one-half way on each side, whilst the spur before alluded 
to, which forms the south-west corner, has certainly been long 
azo crowned with a large Buddhist temple, now re-placcd 
with a shabby Idgah. Within this enclosure were evidently 
many large buildings, and their former presence is attested 
by the kieras or mounds of broken brick and earth scattered 
in every direction. At present there is a small winding 
bazar of insignificant shops, all, however, built of old bricks. 
There is also a large suburb, if it may be so termed, of 
ruinous brick houses with but few inhabitants. The surround- 
ing mounds and embankments are dotted over with Muham- 
madan tombs, mostly of very recent erection, and many of 
which are built with the largo nearly-square Buddhist bricks. 


« But to proceed to the object of ihis notice, viz., the 
Buddhist remains at Bhitari—lsé, there is a large monolith 
standing, as nearly as possible, in the centre of the place. 
This is 283 feet in height, and stands upon a rough stone 
7 or 8 fect below the present level of the soil. For the first 
10 fect 2 inches it is square, and stands, as nearly as possible, 
facing the cardinal points. At the top of the square part 
is an inscription whieh is stated by General Cunningham to 
contain a record of Skanda Gupta; this faces east. The 
upper part, including the capital which takes up about three 
feet, is cireular, and where it joins the square part is 2 feet 
3 inuhes in diameter, and apparently of even thickness in its 
whole length. The capital is dsomely fluted, and has ‘a 
slice broken off it, ‘There is also a flaw near the top in the 
pillar itself, which is one solid picee of sand-stone, resembling 
that found at Chunar, being of the hard kind, 
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“The monolith is out of the perpendicular, and this de- 
viation, as well as the cracked eapital, is said to have been 
oevasioned by lightning long azo. 

* T laid bare the east fave of the foundation as the column 
slopes to the north, anid found that the base was displaced 
tliree inelies off the foundation-stone on the south side, and 
that there were two iron weilges driven under it, and that 
at some remote perio stone-work of a massive character 
had been placed around to prevent further declension, I then 
cleared the mound away which abutted on the column, 
hoping to find some traces of foundations at least of the 
building to which the monolith might lave formed an adjunct. 
This mound, from 12 to 16 feet in height, and extended some 
distance, anil, as fur as I could asecrtain by cutting a trench 
aml levelling, consists entirely of broken bricks and earth. 


“T will now refer to the oll buddhist temple, which must 
formerly liayve stood on the high spur to the south-west. 
Owing to the presence of the Lileah, the number of tombs, 
and my limited time, I made no excavations on this 
spot; but I was casily cnabled to trace the various parts 
of the temple seattered over the place and performing 
various functions. Firstly, there were the pillars of the 
shrine, with their carved suns, and grotesque faces with 
foliage flowing from their mouths and eyes, and the con- 
stantly recurring flat vase, all used by the Mulammadans 
in their mosque. Then there were the plainer columns 
of the cloister, square below, and octagonal above. These 
Iatier I found rounded off and sct up as Muhammadan 
icvd-stones to graves, the light being burnt on the top of 
them! Until I discovered two of these ia sifu, or at the 
yraves, the Musalmans assured me they were Hindu conver- 
sions of the Buddhist pillars into emblems employed in the 
worship of Mahideo. Secondly, there were the stone beams 
used also in the mosque, both as beams, and as uprights at 
the wells and in houses. And, lastly, there were the roofing 
stones used as pavement and for putting over graves. 


“ In compliance with the extract of General Cunningham's 
report, several cross cuttings were made: The one through 
the surrounding mounds to see what kind of wall had been 
erected, if any,—the result of this has been before alluded 
to; Another cutting was made through an isolated mound of 
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some 9 feet in height, the result of whieh merely proved pt to 
have an ancientdust heap; A third, through a vers lich snl 
likely mound resulted in not lity Int earth aad broken bricks ; 
Another has sinee been nile, but the results were the same 
as in the other eases. ‘The reason for this is very plum: 
Each of these mows represents an ancient edifice inet, 
panes of the time of the Buddhists (for the bricks do met 
war that character), but the constant excavation of fuoundl- 
ations for the past 200 years for the purpose of building Its 
produced the results aboye alluded to. Each party has taken 
the bricks he necded and filled in again the rubbish. 

“ Just below the Idgah and exterior to the work is an oli 
Muhammadan bridge across the Ganyi Nadi, which might 
be repaired with advantage. This has been entirely con- 
structed with the cut-stones taken from the Tildhist strue- 
ture above. The date of its erection may have been from 
900 to 250 years, since or subsequent to the erection of that 
of Jonpur, which it resembles in many points: The carveil 
work is built inwards. | 

«There are around Ghitari, at some little distanee, say 
a quarter or half a mile, a number of detached mounds cvi- 
dently of Buddhist origin, and apparently of artificial con- 
struction. These might repay cxeayation. 

“ In conclusion, I would beg to suggest with all deference, 
and without access to books, my knowledge must he limited 
that Bhitari was of old a strongly fortilicd carthen cam)), it 
which there was at least one large Buddhist temple sunil 
several edifices in connection with the same; but nothine 
short of a lengthened residence on the spot, torwther with 
careful exploration, ean ever accurately determine the nature 
of the latter. It is difficult to account for the hase of the 
monolith being so far below the present level of the soil with 
which it docs not appear to me ever to have been even.” 


¥XV. BANARAS, SARNATH. 


Baniras is eclebrated amongst the Buddhists as the 
seene where their great. teacher first. expounded luis doctrine, 
or, as they metaphorically express it, where he first began to 
“turn the wheel of the law.” This is one of the four erent 
events in the life of Buddha, and aceordingly it forms one 
of the most common subjects of Buddhist sculpture. Tu the 
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ereat Buddhist establishment near DBaniiras, which ts “ 
eribod by Hwen Thsang the principal statue enshrined in : 
temple 200 feet in height, was a copper ficure of Buddha 
represented in the act “of “turning the wheel of the law.” 
I found numerous statues of Buddha in the same attitude 
during my explorations about Sirnith in 1835-36, and Major 
Kittoe discovered several more in 1851-52. I found also 
many others figures, but those of Buddha, the “Teacher,” 
were the most numerous. The inscribed pedestal found by 
Dewiin Jagat Singh in 1794, also belonged to a statue of 
Buddha, the Teacher. Similarly at seg ree hee where Pea the 
Sinha sat for six years meditating under the Bodhi 

favourite statue is that of Buddha the Ascetic. 


The city of Baniiras is situated on the left bank of the 
| , between the #arnd Nadi on the north-east, and the 
Asi Néla on the south-west. The Barnd, or Farand, isa 
considerable rivulet, which rises to the north of Allahabad, 
and has a course of about 100 miles. The Asi is a mere 
brook of no length, and, owing to its insignificant size, it does 
not appear in any of our most detailed maps. It is not 
entered In the Indian Atlas Sheet No. 88, which is on the 
scale of four miles to the inch, nor even in the larger litho- 
graphed map of the District of Baniras on the double scale 
of two miles to the inch. This omission has led the learned 
French Academician M. Vivien de Saint Martin to doubt the 
existence of the 4# as a tributary of the Ganges, and he 
conjectures that it may be only a branch of the Jarna, and 
that the joint stream called the Varanasi may have commu- 
nicated its name to the city. The Asi Nala, however, will 
be found, as I have described it, in James Prinsep’s map of 
of the city of Baniiras, published by Hullmanc el, as well as 
in the small map which I have prepared to illustrate this 
account." The position of the Asi is also accurately des- 
cribed by H. H. Wilson in his Sanskrit Dictionary, under the 
word Varanasi. I may add that the road from the city to 
Jtamnagar crosses the Asi only a short distance from its con- 
fluence with the river. The points of junction of both 
streams with the Ganges are considered particularly ney 
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and accordingly temples have been erected both at Barna 
Sangam below the city, and at .dsi Sangam above the city. 
From the joint names of these two streams, which bound the 
city to the north and south, the Brahmans derive Varanasi 
or Viranasi, which is said to be the Sanskrit form of the 
name of Baniras. But the more usual derivation amongst 
the common people is from Raja Bandr, who is said to have 
re-built the city about 800 years ago. 

The Buddhist remains of Bandras are situated nearly 
due north, and about 3} miles distant from the outskirts of 
the city, at a place popularly known by the name of Sdrnath. 
his name, which is usually applied to the great Buddhist 
tower, or stupa, belongs properly to a sm Brahmanical 
temple on the western bank of the lake, while the great 
tower itself is called Dhamek. An annual fair is held close 
to the temple of Sirnith, and there is an indigo factory 
only 200 yards to the north of it. The name of Sirnith was, 
aceordingly, well known both to the Natives and to the Eng- 
lish, and when the neighbouring ruins first attracted atten- 
tion, they were always referred to by that name, The car- 
liest mention of them is by Jonathan Duncan in 1794, in his 
account of the discovery of two Urns b; Babu Jagat Singh 
‘in the vicinity of a temple ealled Sarniith.”* It is possible 
that Duncan here refers to the Brahmanical ‘‘temple;” but 
in the subsequent notices by Wilford and James Prinsep, both 
of whom had resided for many years at Baniras, the name of 
Sirnith is always applied to the great tower. The same 
name is given to the tower in an engraving which was pub- 
lished in 1834 in Captain Elliot’s Views in India. 

Sdrnath means supp the “ best Lord,” which title is 
here applied to the god Adeva, whose symbol, the lingam, 
is enshrined in the small temple on the bank of the lake. 
I believe, however, that the name is only an abbreviation of 
Sdranggandtha, or the “ Lord of Deer,” which would also be 
an appropriate epithet for Mahideva, who is frequently re- 
presented as holding a deer in his left hand. As the lake in 
front of the e is still occasionally called “ Sdrang Til,” 
at the true name was Searengga Nath seems 


my conjecture t | : 
a very A arenes one; but I would refer prs ys to Buddha 
himself, who in a former existence was fablec to have roamed 
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the woods in this very spot as the king of a herd of deer. 
But this spot was specially esteemed by the Buddhists on ac- 
count of a curious story which is given at some length by 
Hwen Thsang, and which, as illustrative of the Buddhist 
tenderness for life, I will now relate.*—‘“ The Raja of 
Baniras, who was fond of sport, had slaughtered so many deer 
that the king of the deer remonstrated with him, and offered 
to furnish him with one deer daily throughout the year, if he 
would give up slaughtering them for sport. The Raja con- 
sented. After some time, when it came tothe turn of a hind, 
big with young, to be presented to the Réja, she objected 
that, although it might be her turn todie, yet the turn of her 
little one could not yet have arrived. The king of the deer 
(that is, Buddha) was struck with compassion, and offered him- 
self to the Rija in place of the hind.” On hearing the story 
the Raja exclaimed—* I am but a deer in the form of a man, 
but you are a man in the form of a deer.” He at once gave 
up his claim to the daily gift, and made over the park for 
the perpetual use of the deer, on which account it was called 
the ‘ Deer Park’ (Mfrigaddra). It is curious to learn that 
a ramna, or antelope preserve still exists in the neighbour- 
hood of Sdrnath. 
The principal remains at Sarnith are the following: 


Pp apes stone tower call Diamek; 2ad, the re- 
mains of a large brick tower opened by Jagat Sing; ard, the 
traces of buildings excavated aipanrate in 1885-86. 4th, the 
remains of buildings excavated by Major Kittoe in 1851-52; 
and 5/4, a high mound of solid brick-work crowned with an 
octagonal brick tower, called Chavikandi, and situated at 
rather less than half a mile from the great tower of Dhamek. 
With the simple exception of Chaukandi, the whole of these 
remains are situated on an extensive mound of brick and 
stone ruins about half a mile long, and nearly a quarter 
of a mile broad. On the north and east there are three large 
sheets of water which communicate with one another. To 
the east lies the Narokar or Sdrang Tai, which is 3,000 fect 
long and 1,000 feet broad. On the north-east this communi- 
cates with the Chandoker or Chandra Tal, which is of about 
the same size, but of less regular shape. On thé north lies 
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the Naya Tal, or “ New Tank,” which is upwards of half 
a mile in length, but little more than 300 feet in width.* 


At tho north-castern end of the mass of ruin is situated 
ithe village of Bardii, which, as I infer from the spelling, 
must have been named after Vajra Vardhi, a goddess of the 
later Buddhists. ‘To the west, beyond the bend of the Naya 
Tal, lies Guronpur, or the “ Village of Teachers,” which in 
its day was probably inhabited by Buddhist Gurus. The 
Mrigaddva, or “ Deer Park,” is represented by a fine wood, 
which still covers an area of about half a mile, and extends 
from the great tower of Dhamek on the north to the 
Chauukandi mound on the south. To the south-west of the 
ereat tower the Jains have erected a modern temple of 
Pdrswandth. The temple is white-washed and surrounded 
by a wall enclosing an arca 167 foet square. Since I first 
surveyed these ruins in 1535, a second oF outer enclosure has 
hoon added on the east side, the walls of which run right up 
to the great tower and cause much inconvenience to visitors, 
by obstructing their free passage round the building. 

The most remarkable of the Sirndth Monuments is the 
ereat tower called Dhamek. Mr. Fergussont has stated 
that ‘this building was opened by Major Cunningham, 
nuder Mr. Prinsep's auspices ;" but this statement is incor- 
rect, as the operations were begun by myself before any 
communication was made to James Prinsep, and were after- 
wards continued entirely under my own guidance. ‘The cost 
of opening the tower was shared between James ie 
Captain ‘Thoresby, Major Grant, and myself, but the wor 
had been commenced “ under my own auspices,” and was not 
suggested to me by James Prinsep. The excavation was 
berun in December 1834, and closed in January 1836, ats 
cost of Rupees 517-3-10. But, before detailing these opera- 
tions, 1 will describe the tower itself. 


The Buddhist supa called Diamek is a solid round tow- 
er, 93 fect in diameter at base and 110 feet in height above 
the surrourtling ruins, but 128 feet above the general level 
of the country. The foundation or basement, which is made 
of very large bricks, has a depth of 25 feet below the level of 
the ruins, but is sunk only 10 feet below the surface of the 








* Beo Piste XXXI. 
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country, The lower part of the tower, to a height of 43 feet, 
is built entirely of stone from one of the Chunar quarries, 
and with the exception of the upper five courses, the whole 
of this part of the building is a solid mass of stone, and each 
stone, even in the very heart of the mass, is secured to its 
sighbours by iron cramps. The upper part of the tower is 
built entirely of large bricks, but os the outer facing has long 
ago there is nothing now left to show whether 
it was formerly cased with stone, or only plastered over, and 
coloured to imitate the stone-work of the lower portion. I 
infer, however, that it was plastered, because the existing 
stone-work terminates with the same course all round the 
building, a length of 292 feet. Had the upper | been 
ased with stone, it is scarcely possible that the whole 
should have disappeared so completely that not even a single 
verte _ of so many thousands should now remain in its 
cd Pures In one part I observed some projecting 
bricks which appeared very like the remains of a moulding at 
the base of thedome. On the top I found a small brick cap, 
8 feet in diameter and only 4 fect high. J'rom its size I infer 
that this was the ruin of the base of o small pinnacle, about 
10 feet square, which most probably once supported a stone 
umbrella, I infer this because the figures of Duddha the 
Teacher are usually represented as seated under an umbrella. 


The lower part of the monument has eight projecting 
faces, cach 21 feet 6 inches in width, with intervals of 15 feet 
between them. In each of the faces, at a height of 24 feet 
above the ground, there is a semi-circular headed niche, 5} 
feet in width, and the same in height. In cach of the niches 
there is a pedestal, 1 foot in height, and slightly hollowed on 
the top to receive the base of a statue ; but the statues them- 
selves have long ago disappeared, and T did not find even the 
fragment of one in my excavati-:n at the base of the monu- 
ment. There can be little doubt, however, that all the eight 
statues represented Buddha the ‘Teacher, in the usual form, 
with his hands raised before his breast, and the thumb and 
fore-finger of the right hand placed on the little finger of the 
left hand for the purpose of Fine: his argument. Judg- 
ing by the dimensions of the niches, the statues must have 
boon of life-nive: = 














* | wonld enggest that one of the muny sitting argent: of Bochiha the Teacher, which 
have sires been discovered, and ura now deposited tho Bauiras Collegy, should be 
placed in coe of these niches. 
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From the level of the base of the niches the eight pro- 
jocting faces lessen in width to five feet at the top; but the 
diminution is not uniform, as it begins gradually at first, and 
increases as it approaches the top. ‘The outline of the slope 
may have been poet intended for a curve, but it looks 
much more like three sides of a large polygon. Around the 
niches seven of the faces are more or less richly decorated 
with a profusion of flowing foliage, The carving on some of 
the faces has been completed, but on others it 1s little more 
than half finished, while the south face is altogether plain. 
On the unfinished faces portions of the unexecuted ornamen- 
tation may be seen traced in outline by the chisel, which 
groves that in ancient times the Ilindus followed the same 
practice as at present, of adding the carving after the wall 
was built. 

On the western face the same ornamentation of flowing 
foliage is continued below the niche, and in the midst of it 
there is a small plain tablet, which can only have been in- 
tended for a very short inscription, such, perhaps, as the name 
of the building. A triple band of ornament, nearly 9 feet in 
depth below the niches, encircles all the rest of the building, 
both faces and recesses. The middle band, which is the 
broadest, is formed entirely of various geometrical figures, the 
main lines being deeply cut, and the intervening spaces being 
filled with various ornaments, On somo of the faces where 
the spaces between the deeply cut lines of the ruling figures 
are left plain, I infer that the work ig unfinished. The 
upper band of ornamentation, which is the narrowest, is 
generally a scroll of the lotus plant with leaves and buds 
only, while the lower band, which is also a lotus scroll, con- 
tains the full blown flowers as well as the buds. The lotus 
flower is represented full to the front on all the sides except 
the south south-west, where it is shown in a side view with 
the Chakwwa or Bralimani Goose seated upon it. This, indeed, 
is the only side on which any animal representations are 
given, which is the more remarkable, as it is one of the re- 
_eesses and not one of the pepe ee faces. In the middle 

of the ornament there isa human figure seated on a lotus 
flower and holding two branches of the lotus in his hands. 
On each side of him there are threo lotus flowers, of which 
the four nearer ones map ee of Brahmani Geese, while 
the two farther ones carry only single birds. Over the nearest 
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nair of geese, on the right hand of the figure, there is a 
frog. The attitudes of” the birds are all good, and even that 
of the human figure is easy, although formal. The lotus 
scroll with its flowing lines of graceful stalk, mingled with 
tender buds and full blown flowers, and delicate leaves, is 
very rich and very beautiful. Below the ornamental borders 
there are three plain projecting bands. 

I employed two expert masons for twelve months in 
making full-size drawings of the whole of these bands of 
ornament, Two plates of the east south-east and south 
south-west sides were afterwards engraved in Calcutta under 
my own guidance, for publication by James Prinsep in the 
Asiatic Researches; but his lamented illness put a sudden 
stop to the work, as his successor, Mr. Curnin, would not 
allow the mint engraver to continue it. 

Near the top of the north-west face there are four pro- 
jecting stones placed like steps, that is, they are not imme- 
diately over each other, and above them there is a fifth stone 
which is pierced with a round hole for the reception of a 
post, or more probably of a flag-staff. The lowest of these 
stones can only be reached by a ladder, but ladders must 
have been always available, if, as I suppose, it was customary 
on stated occasions to fix flags and steamers on various parts 
of the building, in the same manner as is now done in the 
Buddhist countries of Burmah and Ladik. 

With the single exception of the TAj Mahal at Agra, 
there is, perhaps, no Indian building that has been so o 
described as the great Buddhist tower near SArnith. But 
strange to say, its dimensions have always been very much 
under-stated, although the circumference might have been 
very closely ascertained with the greatest ease in a few 
minutes, by measuring, either with a walking stick or with 
the fore-arm, the breadth of one projecting face and of one 
recess, Which together form one-eighth of the whole. . H. H. 
Wilson, quoting Wilford, states that “Sarnith is about 50 
feet high, and may be as many paces in circumference.” 
Miss Emma Roberts states that it is “about 150 feet in 
circumference,” and “above 100 feet in height.” Mr. Fer- 
gusson calls it between 50 and 60 feet in diameter, and 
110 feet in height. This last staterent of the height is 
correct, having becn taken from anote of mine, which was 
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published by Mr. Thomas in the sengal Asiatic Society's 
Journal, This height was carefully measured by myself with 
an iron chain in January 1835, by means of the scaffolding 
which I had put up for the purpose of opening the tower. 
By a previous measurement with a theodolite I had found 
the height to be 109 feet 10 inches. The breadth of one 
sok perp face and of one recess is 36 feet 6 inches, which 
multiplied by § gives 292 feet as the circumference, and a 
trifle less than 93 feet as the diameter, or nearly double the 
thickness stated by any one of the authorities just quoted. 

On the 18th January 1835 my scaffolding was complet- 
ed, and I stood on the top of the great tower. On cutting 
the long grass I found two iron spikes, each § inches long, 
and shaped like the head of a lance. On the following day 
I removed the ruined brick pinnacle and began sinking a 
shaft or well, about 5 feet in diameter. At 3 feet from the 
top I found a rough stone, 2+ inches x 15 inches x 7 inches, 
and on the 25th January, at a depth of 10% feet, I found an 
inscribed slab 2S2 inches long, 13 inches broad, and 43 inches 
thick, which is now in the Museum -f the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. ‘The inscription consists of the usual Buddhist 
formula or profession of faith beginning with the words “ ¥e 
Dharmma hetu prabhavd, §c.," of which translations have 
been given by Mill, Hodgson, Wilson, and Burnouf. The 
following is Hodgson’s translation which has received the 
approval of Burnouf: “ Of all things proceeding from 
cause, their causes hath the Tathdgata (Buddha) ex- 
plained. The Great Sramana (Buddha) hath likewise ex- 
plained the causes of the cessation of existence.” The letters 
of this inscription, which are all beautifully cut, appear to me 
to be of somewhat-earlier date than the Tibetan alphabet, 
which is known to have been obtained from India in the 
middle of the 7th century. I would, therefore, assign the 
inseription, and consequently the completion of the monu- 
ment, to the 6th eentury.* 

On the 22nd January I began to excavate a horizontal 
gallery on the level of the top of the stone-work, and on the 
}4th of February, at a distance of 44 feet, the gallery joined 
the shaft, which had been sunk from above. As [now found 
that the upper course of stone was only a facing, I sank the 
_ © Seo Bengal Asiatic Socinty's Journal, 15345, p. 123, for different translations, aml Plate 
TX. foracopy of the iantiptim. The original styue is nyw in the Museum uf the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta. 
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gallery itself down to the level of the stone-work, and con- 
tinued it right through to the opposite site. I thus dis- 
covered that the mass of the inner stone-work was only 33 
feet in height, while the outer stone-work was 43 feet. In the 
middle, however, there was a pillar of stone-work, rising 6 
feet higher than theinnermass. This was, perhaps, used as a 
point from which to describe the circle with accuracy. Small 
galleries were also made to reach the tops of the east and 
west faces, but nothing was discovered by these works. 


The labor of sinking the shaft through ihe solid stone- 
work was very great, os the stones which were larre (from 
2 to 3 feet in iength, 18 inches broad, and 12 inches thick) 
were all secured to each other by iron cramps, Mach stone 
had usually cicht cramps, four above, and as many below, all 
of which had to be cut out before it could be moved. I 
therefore sent to Chunar for regular quarrymen to quarry 
out the stones, and the work ocewpied them for several 
months. At length, ata de; ' of 110 feet from the top of 
the monument, the stone cave place to brick-work, mae o! 
very large bricks. Through this the shaft was continued for 
a further depth of 28 feet, when I reached the plain soil 
beneath the foundation. Lastly, a gallery was run rizht 
through the brick-work of the foundation, immediately below 
the stone-work, but without yielding any result. 


Thus ended my opening of the great tower after 14 
months’ labour, and at a cost of more Rs. 500. When 
I began the work I was not aware that many of the most 
hallowed of the Buddhist Monuments were only memorial 
stupas, raised over spots rendered famous by various acts of 
Buddha, such as we know from Hwen Thsang’s account was 
the great tower near Baniras, which was erected by Asoka 
near the spot where Buddha had began to “ turn the wheel 
of the law,” that is, to preach his new doctrine, The “ tower 
of the Deer Park near Baniras” is likewise enumerated b y 
another Chinese author as one of the “ oe eiiah “wetiey towers” 
erected on_sites where Buddha had accomplished “many 
important acts of his terrestrial career,” the particular act 
which he had. accor Sposa at Bandras being is preaching. 
This tower was seen by Fa-Hian in the beginaing of the 
century, who notices that Buddha, when he began to “turn 
the wheel of the law,” sat down looking towards the west. 


Now, on the western face of the great tower there is a small 
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plain tablet, which, as I have said before, could only have 
heen intended ‘for some very short inseription, such as the 
name either of the tower itself, or of the event which it was 
intended to commemorate. But, whatever it may have been 
intended for, its position was no doubt significant, and, as at 
Buddha Gaya, where Sikya had been seated facinfr the cast, 
his statue was placed in. the same position, so at Baniras, 
where, when he began to preach he had been seated facing 
the west, his statue must have been placed in the same 
direction. I conclud that the western face of the monument 
erected to commemorate that event would have been the 
principal side, ard that any inscription would certainly have 
been placed on that side. 

It now ouly remains to notice the name by which this 
great tower is known amongst the people of the neighbour- 
ing villages. This name is Dhamek, of which no one knows 
the meaning. It is evidently some compow of Dharnma, 
and, bearing in mind that on this spot Buddha first began to 
‘turn the wheel of the law,” I would suggest that Dhamek 
is only an abbreviation of the Sanskrit .Diarmmopadesaka 
or “Preacher of Dharmma,” which is, indeed, the common 
term now in use to designate any religious teacher. The 
term is also used in the simpler form of Dharmma desaka, 
which, in familiar conversation, would naturally be shortened 
to Dhamadek and Dhamek. The special fitness of this name 
for the great tower in the Deer Park at Baniras is so obvious 
and striking, that I think it needless to offer any further 
remarks on the subject. 

At a distance of 520 feet to the westward of Dhamek, 
there is a large circular hole, upwards of 50 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a very thick brick wall. ‘This is the ruin of 
the large brick stupa which was excavated by Bibi Jagat 
Singh, Dewin of Rija Chait Singh, of Banéras, for the 
purpose of obtaining bricks for the erection of Jagatgan). 
In January 1794 his workmen found, ata 8g of 27 feet, 
two vessels of stone and marble, one inside the other. The 
inner vessel, according to Jonathan Dunean’s account," con- 
tained a few human bones, some decayed pearls, gold leaves, 
and other jewels of no value. In the “same place” under- 
ground, and on the “same oceasion,” with the discovery of 
the urns, there was found a statue of Buddha, bearing an 
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inscription dated in Samvat 1083, or A. D. 1026. An imper- 
fect translation of this inscription was given by Wilford, 
accompanied by some remarks, in which he applies the state- 
ments of the record to the great tower of Dhamek, instead 
of to the building in which it was actually discovered.* 

At my suggestion Major Kittoe made a search for this 
statue amongst the plundered stones of Jagatganj, where it 
was found broken and mutilated. ‘The inscription, however, 
was still legible, and the remains of the figure are sufficient 
to show that the statue was a representation of Buddha the 
Preacher, and not of Buddha the Ascetic. Major Kittoe sent 
me a transcript of the inscription in modern Nigari, which I 
asronely suspect to have been Brahmanized by his Baniras 
Pandits. In its modern Nizari form, as translated for me, it 
records that “ Mahi Pala, Raja of Gauda, having worship- 
are the lotus-like foot of Sri Didmardsi (“heap of light” 
? Buddha) grown in the lake of Virinasi, and having for its 
moss the hair of prosperous kings, caused to be erected in 
Kasi hundreds of Jsdna and Chitraghanta. Sri Sthira Pala 
and his younger brother, Sri Vasanta Pala, having restored 
religion, raised this tower with an inner chamber and eight 
large niches.” Wilford read Bhupdéia instead of Isina, but 
Tam unable to offer any conjecture as to the true reading, as 
I know not where the original is now deposited. Major Kit- 
toe’s facsimile of the inscription is, perhaps, amongst those 
deposited by him in the Asiatic Society’s Museum. 

My reasons for fixing on the large round hole, 520 feet 
to the west of the great tower, as the site of the stupa exca- 
vated by Jagat Singh, are the following: In 1835, when 
I was engaged in opening the great tower itself, I made re- 
peated enquiries regarding the scenes of Jagat Singh’s disco- 
covery. Every one had heard of the finding of a stone box 
which contained bones, and jewels, and gold, but every one 
professed ignorance of the locality. At length, an old man 
named Sangkar, an inhabitant of the neighbouring village 
of Singhpur, came forward and informed me that, when he 











* Asiatic Researches, [X., 204, 
+ Jefna means “light, splendour,” and was probably the technical name of a“ 
Pillar” for Uwminetion, Chivadete Hasee vente “ornamented bell” I woul 
thevvfore, translate the two words as "lamp-pillars and ornamental bell.” Gawda is 
hate of the country ty the morth of the Ghighra River, Gowde waa also the uume of the 
uld capital of Bengal 
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was a boy, he had been employed in the excavations made by 
Jagat Singh, and that he knew all about the discovery of the 
jewels, &c.- According to his account the discovery consisted 
of two boxes, the outer one being a large round box of 
common stone, and the inner one cylindrical box of green 
marble about 15 inches in height and 5 or 6 inches in diame- 
ter. The contents of the inner box were.40 to 46 pearls, 14 
rubies, 8 silver and 9 gold earrings (karn phul), and three 
pieces of human arm bone. The marble box was taken to 
the Bard Sahib (Jonathun Duncan), but the stone box was 
left undisturbed in its original position. As the last state- 
ment evidently afforded a ready means of testing the man’s 
veracity, I enquired if he could point ont the spot where the 
box was left. To this question he replied without any hesi- 
tation in the affirmative, and Lat once engaged him to dig 
up the box. We proceeded together to the site of the pre 
sent circular hole, which was then a low uneven mound in 
the centre of a hollow, and, after marking out a small space 
about 4 feet in diameter, he began to work, Before sunset 
he had reached the stone box at a depth of 12 feet, and at 
less than 2 feet from the middle of the well which he had 
sunk, ‘The box was a large eircular block of common Chunar 
sand-stone, pierced with a rough cylindrical chamber in the 
centre, and covered with a flat slabasalid. I presented this 
box, along with about 60 statues, to the Bengal Asi 7 
ciety, and it is now in their Museum, where I lately recog- 
nized it. In their catalogue, however, it is described as 
“9495, a Remote found in the tope of Manikyala (!); 
Donor, Lieutenant A. Cunning ‘ 

The discovery of the stone box was the most complete 
and convincing proof that I could wish for of the man’s yera- 
city, and I at onee felt satisfied that the relics and the inserib- 
ed fieure of Buddha found by Jagat Singh's workmen had 
been discovered on this spot, and agearn we that they 
could not possibly have any connexion with the ereat tower 
of Diamek. My next object was to ascertain the nature of 
the building in which the box was deposited. As I had found 
the box standing on solid brick-work, I began to clear away 
the rubbish, expecting to find a square chamber similar to 
those which had been discoverd in the topes of Afghanistan. 
My excavations, however, very soon showed that, if any 
chamber had once existed, it must have been demolished by 
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Jagat Singh’s workmen. Sangkar then described that the box 
was found in a small square hole or chamber only just large 
enough to‘hold it. I cleared out the whole of the rubbish 
until I reached the thick circular wall which still exists, I 
then found that the relic box had been deposited inside a 
solid brick hemispherical stupa, 49 feet in diameter at the 
level of the deposit, and that this had been covered by a 
casing wall of brick, 16} feetin thickness; the total diameter 
at this level was, therefore, 82 feet. The solid brick-work of 
the interior had only been partially excavated by Jagat Singh’s 
workmen, nearly one-half of the mass, to a height of 6 feet 
above the stone box, being then untouched. I made some 
excavations round the outer wall to ascertain its thickness, 
but I left the brick-work undisturbed, 

About 18 years afterwards, the excavation of this “ei 
was continued by Major Kittoe and Mr. Thomas until the 
whole of the inner mass had been removed, and the foundation 
of the outer casing exposed. The inner diameter is given by 
Mr. Thomas as 49 feet 6 inches, the slight excess over my 
meastrement being due to the thickness of a base moulding 
of the original stupa. I have again carefully examined the 
remains of this monument, and I am quite satisfied that in 
its original state it was an ancient hemispherical stupa, 49 feet 
in diameter at hase, and about 35 or 40 feet in height, includ- 
ing the usual pinnacle. terwards, when, as 1 suppose, the 
upper portion had become ruinous, it was repaired by the 
addition of a easing wall 16} feet in thickness. The diame. 
ter of the rene’ edifice thus became 82 feet, while the 
height, inclusive of a pinnacle, could not have been less than 
50 feet. 

On a review of all the facts connected with this ruin, I 
incline to the opinion that the inner hemisphere was an 
ancient relic stupa, and that this having become ruinous, it 
was repaired, and an outer casing added by the brothers 
Sthira Pdla and Vasanta Péla in A. D. 1026, In the Ma. 
Adioanso we find the record of similar additions having been 
made to some of the stupas in Ceylon, and I know from per- 
sonal inspection that many of the great Diagopas of Barmah 
have been increased in size by subsequent additions, 

_, Due south from the great tower of Dhamek, and at a 
distance of 2,500 feet, there is a lofty ruined mound of solid 
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brickwork, surmounted by an octagonal building. When I 
first lived at Band4ras, this mound was always known by the 
name of Chawkandi, of which no one knew thie meaning. But 
during my late visit I found that the old name was nearly 
forgotten, having been superseded by Luri-ka-kodan or 
« Luri’s leap.” uri was an Ahir, who jumped from the top 
of the octagonal building some years ago, and was killed. 
The mound itseif is 74 feet in height to the floor of the octa- 

nal building which rises 23 feet 8 inches higher, making 8 
total height of 97 feet and 8 inches. An inscription over one 
of the door-ways of the building records that it was built in 
the reign of Humayun, a8 & memorial of the emperor's 
ascent of the mound. 

In 1835 I opened this mound by sinking 4 well from the 
floor of the building right down to the plain earth beneath 
the foundation, 1 also drove a horizontal gallery to meet the 
well about half way up the ascent. But as neither of these 
excavations resulted in any discovery, I then thought it pos- 
sible that my well might not have been sunk in the axis of 
the building. I therefore began to widen the well from the 
point of junction of the gallery until it was nearly 20 feet in 
diameter, This work was ag 5 at a depth of 27 feet by 
my departure from Baniras. 1 have again examined this ruin, 
and I am now quite satisfied that my first well was sunk in 
the very centre of the mound. ‘lhe absence of any relic 
chamber shows that this was nota relic tower, a conclusion 
which is fully borne out by Hwen Thsane's description of one 
of the most remarkable of the sacred edifices near the Deer 
Park at Banaras, which, I belicve, may be identified with the 
Chaukandi mound. 

At 2 or 3 Ui (or‘rather less than half a mile) to the 
south-west of the Dcer Park Monastery, wen Thsang places 
a stupa which was no less than 300 feet in height.* This 
jofty monument sparkled with the rarest and most precious 
materials, It was not ornamented with rows of niches, 
neither bad it the usual bell-shaped cupola, but its summit 
was crowned witha sort of religious vase, turned upside down, 
on the top of which was an arrow. This is the whole of 
Ilwen Thisang'’s account of this remarkable building, which, 
although too meagre to gratify curiosity, is still sufficient for 
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the purpose of identification. In position it agrees almost 
exactly with that of the great brick mound of Chankandi, 
which I have just described. The distance of this last from 
the ruined mound on which the village of Barihipur stands, 
and which I have already identified with the position of 
the Deer Park Monastery, is just half a mile, but the 
direction is south soull-west instead of south-west. With 
regard to size, it is diflicult to say what may have been 
the height of the Charkaidi edifice. My excavations have 

roved that the centre of the present mound js all solid 
fk eae: but the subsequent explorations of Major 
Kittoe have brought to light three immense straight walls 
about mid-way up the eastern side, and two more on the 
western side, which have all the appearance of gigantic but- 
tresses. Now,as these walls could not possibiy have been 
required for the stability of the great solid mass below, it seems 
not unreasonable to conclude that they must in some way 
have been connected with the support of the upper portion of 
the building, which no longerexists. Hwen Thsang's account 
is somewhat vague, but I belicve his intention was to describe 
a dome or cupola narroweil at the base, like the neck of a 
relitious vase reversed. Ile ilistinetly states that it was not 
a bell-shaped cupola, that is, the dome did not spread outwards 
in the form familiar to us in the great Diagopas of Rangoon 
and Pegu. An excellent illustration of the reversed vase 
form may be seen in a rock-cut, temple at Ajanta, given by 
Fergusson.* 

I will conelude this notice of the pyemains at Sarnith 
Banaras with a short account of the excavations which have 
been made at diffcrent times during the last seventy years in 
the vicinity of the great tower of Dhamek. 


The earliest excavations of which we possess any record 
were those made by Babi Jagat Singh in 1793-04, for the 
purpose of obtaining materials, both stones and bricks, for 
the erection of a market-place, in the city, which was named 
after himself, Jagatgan/. I bave already noticed his dis- 
covery, in January 1704, of the two stone boxes containing a 
few bones, with some decayed pearls and slips of gold. A 
brief account of this discovery was published 1 by Jonathan 
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Duncan,* and a more detailed notice by Wilford in a later 
yolume of the same work. I can add little to their accounts, 
except that the original green stone vase, which Jonathan 
Duncan presented to the Asiatic Society in 1794, had dis- 
appeared before 1834, when I wrote to James Prinsep about 
it. I may mention also, on the authority of the work-people, 
that the dilapidated state of the lower part of the Dhamek 
Tower is due entirely to the meanness of Jagat Singh, who, 
to save afew rupees in the purchase of new stones, delibe 
ately destroyed the beautiful facing of this ancient tower. As 
each stone was slowly detached from the monument by 
cutting out all the iron cramps by which it was secured to 
its neighbours, the actual saving to the Baba could have been 
but little: but the defacement to the tower was very great, and, 
as the stones were removed at once, the damage done to the 
tower is quite irrepars ble. 


Jagat Singh’s disci: very would appear to have stimulated 
the curipsity of the British officers, for Miss Emma Roberts, 
writing in 1534, relates that “some 40 or 50 years ago” 
(that is, about 1794) “the ruins near Sarnith attracted the 
attention of several scientific centlemen, and they commenced 
an active research by digging im wany places around. ‘Their 
labours were rewarded by the discovery of several excava- 
tions filled with an immense number of flat tiles, having 
representations of Buddha modelled upon them m wax. It 
is said that there were actually cart loads of these images 
found in the excavations before mentioned. Many were 
deposited in the Museums and collections of private indivi- 
duals; but whether they were ever made the subject of a 
descriptive account seems doubtful, there being at least no 
public document of the kind.” I can add nothing to Miss 
Roberts’ account, as all my enquiries have failed to discover 
any of the wax seals of Buddha above mentioned. I may 
note, however, that in the temples of Ladik I have seen 
small chambers quite full of similar little figures of deceased 
Lamas. In Burmah also I havescen small figures of Buddha 
in burnt clay accumulated in stig to cart loads, both 
in the caves and inthe temples. The figured seals discovered 
near Sirnith would appear to have been of a similar kind to 
ined building close to 
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Jarasandha’s Tower at Giryek, and also to those which 1 have 
described as having been found in the ruins at Bakror, oppo- 
site to Buddha Gaya. 

The next excavations, as far as I am aware, were tliose 
undertaken by myself in 1835-36. These excavations, as 
well as the drawings of the elaborate ornament of the great 
tower, were made entirely at my own expense, the cost 
during 18 months having been Rs. 1,200. I made several 
desultory excavations wherever I saw traces of walls, but they 
all proved to belong to temporary habitations of a late 
period. At last, after a heavy fall of rain, I observed a piece 
of terraced floor which I ordered to be cleared for the pur- 
pose of pitching my tent upon it. After a few hours’ labour, 
however, the flooring terminated on what appeared to be the 
edge of a small tank, which was only 15 feet 9 inches 
square, Continuing the work, I found the bases of pillars 
in pairs surrounding the square. Amongst the rubbish 
inside the square, I found an elaborately sculptured bas- 
relief, in grey standstone, representing the Nirrdua of 
Buddha. The stone had been broken into four -pieces, of 
which one was missing, but the remaining three pieces are 
now in the Calcutta Museum. ‘This sculpture, I consider, 
particularly interesting, as the subject is treated in a novel 
und striking manner. In the ordinary representations of 
the death-bed scene, the spectators ore confined to a few 
attendants, who hold umbrellas over the body or reverentially 
touch the feet. Dut in the present sculpture, besides the 
usual attendants, there are the Neuragraha or “ Nine Planets” 
in one linc, and in a lower line, the dshfa Sakle or “ eight 
female energies,” a series of goddesses apparently belonging 
to one of the later forms of Buddhism. ‘This sculpture is 
well worthy of being photographed. . 

Further excavation showed that the small pillared tank, 
or court-yard, was the centre of a large building, 65 feet 
square, of which the outer walls were 4} feet thick. My ex- 
ploration was not completed to the eastward, as the walls of 
the building in that direction had been entirely removed by 
some previous excavation, with the exception of detached 
portions of the foundation, sufficient, to show that it corre- 
sponded exactly with the western half of the building. The 
central square was apparently surrounded by an open veran- 
dah, which gave access to ranges of five small rooms or cells 
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each of the four sides of the building. In all the cells I 
found pieces of charred wood, with nails still sticking in 
some of them, and in the middle cell on the western side I 
found a small store of unhusked rice only partially burnt. 
In a few places T found what appeared to be pieces of ter- 
raced roofing, and in one place a large heap of charcoal. On 
the south side the central room was lost by previous execava- 
tion, but on the north side I found a room entirely open 
towards the verandah, as if it was a hall, or place of general 
meeting for the resident monks. Inside this room there was 
the base or pedestal of what I believe to have been a small 
votive stupa, the top of which probably reached to the roof 
and took the place of a pillar, A small drain led under- 
ground from the north-west corner of the central square to 
the outside of the building on the north, for the purpose, as 
I conclude, of carrying off the rain-water.* 

The building which I have just described would appear 
to have been a Fildira, of “ Chapel Monastery,” that is, a 
monastery with a chapel or temple forming an integral part 
of the building. From the thickness of the outer wall I 
infer that this edifice was not less than three or four  storics 
in height, and that it may have accommodated about 50 
monks, The entrance was probably on the south side, and I 
think that there must have been a statue of Buddha in the 
northern verandah. The bas-relief which I found in the 
central square almost certainly formed one of the middle 
architraves of the court. 

Continuing my excavations in the high ground to the 
westward, I came upon the remains of a building of a totally 
different description. ‘The walls of this edifice were 3 feet 
thick throughout, and I found the plaster still adhering to 
the inner walls of what I will call the verandahs, with 
borders of painted flowers, quite fresh and vivid. ‘The mass 
of the building consisted of a square of 34 feet, with a small 

reh on each of the four side. The building was divided 
into three parts from west to east, and the central part was 
again sub-divided into three small rooms. I think it pro- 
bable that these three rooms were the shrines of the Buddhist 
Triad Diarmma, Buddha, and Sanghe, and that the walls of 
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the two long rooms or verandahs to the north and south 
were covered with statues and bas-reliefs. The entrance 
verandah of one of the vibir caves at Adnhari, in Salsette, 
is adorned in a similar manner; and even in the present day 
the inner walls of the temples, both j in Ladak and in Barmah, 
are covered with figures of Buddha. This also, as we know 
from Hwen Thsang’s account, was the style of the walls of 
the great vihir in the Deer "Park at this very place, and a 
similar style of ornamentation prevailed both at Buddha Gaya 
and at Nalanda. Outside the walls also I found a great 
number, about 50 or 60, of large deeply carved stones, which 
had once formed part of a 1 unificent frieze, with a bold 
projecting cornice. The face of the frieze was ornamented 
with small figures of Buddha seated at intervals in pecrlinr 
shaped niches, which I have traced from the rock hewn caves 
of Dhamnir, in Malwa, to the picturesque but fantastic 
AGjoungs of Burmah. A few of these stones may now be 
seen in the grounds of the Sanskrit College at Banaras. As 
I found no traces of burnt wood, I am inclined to believe 
that the roof of the building was pyramidal, and that the 
general appearance of the edifice must have been strikingly 
similar to that of the great temple of Brambanan, depicted 
in the 2nd Volume of Raflles’ Java. 

Whilst engared in excavating the walls of this temple, 
I was informed by Sexgkar, Rajbhar of Singpur, the same 
man who had pointed out to me the position of the relic box 
in Jagat Singh's sfupe, that, whilst he was engaged in digg 
materials for Jagatganj, the workmen had come upon a very 
large number of statues, all collected together in a small 
building. The walls were pulled down and the bricks were 
earried away, but the statues were left untouched in their 
original position. I at once commenced an excavation on 
the spot pointed out by Sangkar, which was only a few fect 
to the north of the temple just described. At a depth of 2 
= coe the surface, I age ee e = pea and ig 
relieis in an wu hit ition, c closely together 
within a small _ of less than 10 fest square. “The walls 
of the building in which they had been thus deposited had 
been removed as stated by Sangkar, but the remains of the 
foundation showed a small place of only 11 feet square out- 
side. I madea selection of the more perfect figures which, 
together with the bas-reliefs, I presented to the Asiatic 
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Society. A sketch of the principal bas-relief, which represents 
the four great events in the career of Sikya Muni, has been 
published by M. Foucaux.* A second bas-relief represents 
the same four scenes, but onasmaller scale. A third bas-relief, 
which gives only three scenes, omitting the Nirrdua, has a 
short inscription below in two lines, which records the sculpture 
to have been the gift of Hari Gupta. The characters of this 
inscription, which are of the later Gupta type, shows that 
this piece of sculpture is certainly as old as the 3rd or 4th 
century. A fourth bas-relief gives five scenes, the addi- 
tional scene being the conception of Miya Devi on the ap- 
gaia of the Chhadanta Elephant. Some of the seated 

cures were in excellent preservation, and more particularly 
one of Buddha the Teacher, which was in perfect condition, 
and coloured of a warm red huc. The remaining slatues, 
upwards of 40 in number, together with most of the other 
carved stones which I had collected, and which I left lying 
onthe ground, were afterwards carted away by the late Mr. 
Davidson and thrown into the Barna River under the bridge 
to check the cutting away of the bed between the arches. 


As the room in which I found all these seulptures was 
only a small detached building, and as it was quite close to 
the large temple which I have just described, I conclude that 
the whole of the sculptures must have belonged to the 
temple, and that they were secreted in the place where I 
discovered them, during a time of persecution, when the 
monks were obliged to abandon their monasteries and take 
refuge in Nepil. This conclusion is partly borne out by the 
fact that I found no statues within the walls of the temple 
itself. 

To the north of the temple, at a distance of 26 feet, my 
excavations uncovered a large single block of stone, 6 feet 
in length, by 8 feet in height, and the same in thickness. 
The stone had been carefully squared, and was hollowed out 
underneath, forming a small chamber, 4 feet in length, by 
2 feet in breadth, and the same in height.t This large stone 
has also disappeared, which is the more to be regretted, as 
I think it highly probable that it was the celebrated stone, 











“ Translation of the Tibetan Fig Af Buddhe, Mate I. 
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described by Hwen Thsang, on which Buddha had spread 
out his kashdya to dry after washing it in the neighbouring 
tank. Certain marks on the stone appeared to the Bui- 
dhists to represent the thread lines of the web of Buddha’s 
cloth “as distinctly as if they had been chisclled.” Devout. 
Buddhists offered their homage before the stone duly; but 
whenever heretics, or wicked men, crowded round the stone 
in a contemptuous manner, then the dragon (Nédge) of the 
neighbouring tank let loose upon them a storm of wind and 
My excavations at Sarnath were brought to a close sud- 
denly by my removal to Caleutta. Luckily I had prepared 
plans of the buildings while the exhumation was going -on, 
for nothing whatever now remains of all my excavations, 
every stone and every brick having been removed long ago. 


The last excavations at Sarniith were made at the ex- 
yense of Government under the personal superintendence of 
fajor Kittoe. On his departure for England in January 

1853, in ill health, he carried away all his measurements and 
memoranda for the purpose of compiling an account of his 
discoveries for Shliantion. His continued ill health and 
early death effectually prevented fulfilment of this intention, 
and no one, as far as I can learn, knows what has become of 
his papers. His drawings, which were numerous and valu- 
able, were sent to the India House Museum by Mr. Thomason. 
One of them has since been published in 1855 by Mr. Fer- 
vusson, and another in 1856 by Mrs. Spiers.t Major Kittoe's 
inscriptions were entrusted to the chareé of the Asiatic 
Socicty in Calcutta, evidently in deposit for the sake of safety, 
as he hoped to return again to India, and to prepare them 
for publication with his own hand. 

My account of Major Kittos’s discoveries must neces- 
sarily bo bricf, as the only information which I possess is 
contained in along letter from himself, dated 19th May 1852, 
and in Mr. Thomas’ “ Note on the excavations at Sarnath."f 
In writing to Major Kittoe previously, I had mentioned the 





* Julien’s Hwen Theang, I, 340. 
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éhvee stupas which I had myself opened, and which I have 
already described, In reply he wrote— How do you make 
out éhree towers at Sérnith ? I make out four, to say nothing 
of innumerable smaller affairs down to the size of a walnut, 
which I have laid bare.” Attached to this he gave a rough 
sketch of the ground, showing the position of the fourth 
tower to be immedistely to the north of Jagat Singh’s stupa, 
where I have accordingly inserted it, on his authority, in my 
survey of the ruins. Further on he writes—“I have laid 
bare chaityas upon chaifyas, four and five deep, built one over 
the other.” In another place he describes the oblong court- 
yard which was excavated by himself at a distance of 125 
feet to the westward of the great tower, as a “large quad- 
rangle, or hospital, for I have found pestles and mortars 
(sil/s or flat stones for mashing), loongas, &e., &e.” This ts 
the quadrangle marked Z. in my plan of the ruins. It is 60 
feet long from west to east, and 42 feet broad, and is surrounil- 
ed by a low wall 3 feet thick and 1; foot high above the level 
of the terraced floor, parts of which still remain. Fixed in 
this wall are the stumps of twelve stone pillars, which are 
split in all directions as if destroyed by fire. I agree with 
Major Kittoe in thinking that this quadrangle is probably 
the ruin of a hospital. 


In reply toa question about stone umbrellas, Major 
Kittoe wrote to me as follows: “1 have got hold of two, one 
in fragments (burnt), of say 6G feet diameter, mushroom- 
shaped, and another, also dural, but not broken, elegantly 
carved in scroll on the inside, but nearly defaced by the ac- 
tion of saltpetre.” 

Of the great tower itself, Major Kittoe’s opinion was, 
that “ the arrangement was precisely the same as at Rangoon, 
rows and rows of small temples, umbrellas, pillars, &c., around 
the great tope. They all run north and south, and east and 
west, large and small.” ‘To this account he added a small 
rough sketch showing the arrangement of the smaller stupas 
about the great tower. This sketch I have inserted in my 
survey in dotted lines.* Judging from the arrangement of the 
subsidiary buildings about the great stupas of Burmah and 
tadik, with which I am personally acquainted, I have every 
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reason to accept Major Kittoe’s sketch as a correct outline 
of what he had himself ascertained by excavation; but as 
the sketch is not drawn to scale, the relative sizes and dis- 


tances may not, perhaps, be quite nccurate. 

Of his other discoveries he wrote as follows: “ I have 
got fine specimens of carved bricks and two heads of Buddha, 
made of pounded brick and road-carth coated with fine shell 
lime, in beautiful preservation. I have a fine head of a 
female in white marble (partly calcined), and a portion of the 
arm. It has been a nearly life-size figure of Pdrreti.” 


It will have been observed that every excavation made 
near Sarniith has revealed traces of fire. I myself found 
charred timber and half burnt grain. The same things were 
also found by Major Kittoe, besides the evident traces of fire 
on the stone pillars, umbrellas, and statues. So vividly was 
the i impression of a great final catastrophe by fire fixed in 
Major Kittoe’s mind, by the discoveries made during his ex- 
cavations that he thus summed up his conclusions to me in a 
few words: “all haz becn sacked anol bwrat, priests, temples, 
idols, all together. In some places, bones, iron, timber, 1 ols, 
&e., are all fused into huge heaps; end this has happened 
move than once.’ Major. Kittoe repeated this opinion in 
almost the same words when I saw him at Gwalior in Sep- 
tember 1852. I will recur to this subject again before I 
conclude my account of the discoveries at Sarnath. 


On Major Kittoe’s departure from Bandras, the excava- 
tions were continued at first under Mr. E. Thomas, and 
afterwards under Professor FitzEdward Hall. To the former 
gentleman we are indebted for a general account of the state 
of the excavations at the time of his assuming charge, and 
more especially for a very clear and interesting description of 
the ancient monastery which was then cee ohana and of 
the various articles which were discovered within its precincts. 
This work was subsequently completed by Mr. LEall, and I 
have made a plan of the building as it now appears, * Mr. 
Thomas calls it an “ old Buddhist monastery,” aud with this 
identification I fully agree. According to Hwen Thsang, 
there were no less than 30 monasteries about the Deer Park 
at Baniras, which together contamed 3,000 monks, or an 
average of 100 monks each. Now the building under review 


© Soe Mate 3 XAAILL, excavutivus by Major Kittoe, which were afterwards compluterd by 
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contains no less than 28 separate apartments, and if one of 
these be set aside as a shrine for a statue of Buddha, and a 
second as a hall for teaching, there will remain 26 cells for 
the accommodation of monks. Again, judging from the 
thickness of the walls, I am of opinion that the building 
could not have been less than 3 or 4 storeys in height. 
Assuming the latter to have been the actual height, the 
building would have contained 104 cells, and, therefore, may 
possibly have been one of the 30 monasteries noted by Hwen 
Thsang. 

The ground plan of the monastery shews a central 
court 50 feet square, surrounded by pillars which must have 
supported an open verandah or cloister in front of the four 
ranges of cells. In the north-east corner of the court-yard 
there is an old well, 4 feet 10 inches in diameter, and 37 feet 
o: As this well is placed on one side, I infer that the 
middle of the court was occupied by a stupa or a statue, or 
more probably, perhaps, by a ats tree, as [could not find 
any traces of the foundation of a building. On the outside, the 
building is 107 feet square. In the centre room on the north 
side, which is 18 feet in length, there are two large stones 
placed against the walls as if intended for the reception of 
statues. This also was Mr. Thomas’ opinion. This room, 
I believe, to have been the shrine of the monastery. In the 
centre room on the south side there is a “ square, elaborately 
corniced block,’’ which Mr. Thomas believed to have been 
the throne for a seated figure of Buddha. L incline, however, 
to the opinion that this was the seat of the teacher for ths 
daily reading and expounding of the Buddhist Scriptures, 
The cells on each side of these two central rooms are some- 
what larger than those on the eastern and western sides of the 
court, and were, therefore, probably assig ed to the senior 
monks. The common cells are §} feet by 8 feet, and each 
has a separate door. 

‘The ground plan of this monastery is similar to that of 
the large caves at Bagh and Ajanta, sketches of which have 
been given by Mr. Fergusson." The plan is in fact almost 
identical with that of the Bagh Cave, the only difference 
being the want of cells in the cave monastery on the side 
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opposite to the sanctuary, which was necessarily left open for 
the sake of affording light to the interior. The great cave 
at Junir is also similar in plan, but it is apparently of older 
date, as it wants the sanctuary opposite the entrance. 


The destruction of this large monastery would appear to 
have been both sudden and unexpected, for Mr. 'Thomas 
records that Major Kittoe found “the remains of ready- 
made wheaten cakes in a small recess in the chamber to- 
wards the north-east angleof the square.” Mr. Thomas him- 
self also found portions of wheat and other grain spread out 
in one of the cells. These discoveries would seem to show 
that the conflagration had been so sudden and rapid as to force 
the monks to abandon their very food. Such also is Mr. 
Thomas’ opinion, conveyed in the following vivid deserip- 
tion: “The chambers on the eastern side of the square were 
‘found filled with a strange medley of uncooked food, hastily 
“abandoned on their floors,—pottery of every-day life, nodes 
“af brass produced apparently by the melting down of the 
“cooking vessels in common use. Above these again were 
“the remnants of the charred timbers of the roof, with iron 
“nails still remaining in them, above which again appeared 
“broken bricks mixed with earth and rubbish to the height 
“of the extant walls, some 6 feet from the original flooring. 
“Every item here bore evidence of a complete conflagration, 
“and so intense seems to have been the heat that, in. 
“portions of the wall still standing, the clay which formed 
“the substitute for lime in binding the brick-work is baked 
“to a similar consistency with the bricks themselves. In 
“short, all existing indications lead toa necessary inference 
“that the destruction of the building, by whomsoever caused, 
“was effected by fire applied by the hand of an exterminating 
“adversary, rather than by any ordinary accidental con- 
“ flagration.”* 


This opinon was expressed by Mr. Thomas in 1854, 
before the whole of the monastery had been exhumed. A 
later account has since been published by Dr. Butter in 1856, 
who stated his opinion that “the burnt grain and masses 
of half fused iron discovered by Mr. Hall corroborate the 


* Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1854, p. 472. 
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conclusions drawn by previous explorers, that the monastcry 
liad been destroyed by tire.””* 


During my stay at Banaras, I examined the ealleection 
of articles fotind by Professor Hull in the various excavations 
which he conducted al Sirnith, and which aro now deposited 
‘a the Museum of the College. The only article requiring 
special notice is No. 15, an impression in burnt clay, of ascal 
11 inch in diameter with two lines of Sanskrit, surmounted 
ly a lozenge-shaped device, with two recumbent deer as sup- 
porters. ‘I'he device of the two decr is sienificant, as it no 
doubt shows that the scel must have belonged to some 
person or establishment attached to the monastery of 
the Deer Park. ‘The ond of the upper line and the whole 
of the lower line of the inscription are too much injured to 
be made out satisfactorily. The inseription begins with the 
word Sri Saddharmme, * the auspicious true Diarmma,” and 
the letters at the end of the first line look very like Rakshila 
the “ Preserver.’ This would be a man’s name Sri Sad- 
dharmma Rakshita, “the Cherisher of the true Dharmma,” 
a title not uncommon amongst the Buddhists. Of the lower 
line I am unable to suggest any probable rendering. 


In the absence of any gencral plan of the ruins, showing 
the extent of the explorations carried on by Major Kittoe 
and his successors, 1 do not think it would be advisable to 
undertake any further exeavations at Sirnith, Baniras; I 
have already suggested that the eround immediately around 
the great tower should be levelled for the purpose of affording 
easy access to visitors.t In carrying out this operation, every 
fragment of sculpture should be carefully preserved, as I 
think it very probable that some portions of the statues, 
which once adorned the eight niches of the great tower, may 
be discovered in the masses of rubbish now lying in heaps at 
its foot. It might, perhaps, be worth while to make a few 
tentative excavations in the mass of ruins to the north and 
north-west of the great tower, by digging long narrow 
trenches from west to east, and from north to south. Should 
these trenches uncover the remains of any large buildings, 

® Bong Asiatic Society's Journal, 1556, p. 390, 
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the work micht then be continued. But should nothing 
promising be discovered, I would recommend the immediate 
stoppage of the work. 

Since this report was written, the Reverend Mr. Sherring 
has published a yery full and interesting account of Banaras, 
in which a whole chapter is dedicated to the Buddhist ruins 
at Sdrnith.* In Appendix B. he has also given a transla. 
tion of Hwen Thsang’s deseription of the holy places at 
Baniras, which is a most valuable addition, as M. Julien’s 
French translation is not easily procurable. 





* See Chapter XVIIT., p. 220 of “The Sacro City of tho Tinos,” an account of 
Baniiras in ancient and molurn times,—by the Tteverend Mt 4. Shermmg, wilh an introduc 
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NOTE 


Ix A. D. 634, when the Chinese pilgrim Tiwen Thsang 
crossed the Satlaj from the westward, the first place that he 
visited was Po-li-ye-to-lo, or variyetra, which has been iden- 
tified by M. St. Martin with. Fairct, to the northward of 
Jaypur. This place I have not yet visited, as my explora- 
tions during the cold season of 1562-63 were confined to 
Delhi, Mathura, and Khalsi, on the line of the Jumna and 
to the uncient cities lying north of that river in the Gangetic 
Doahb, Oudh, and Rohilkhand. In these provinees, 1 have 
followed Hwen Thsang’s voute from Mathura to Srdvasts; 
and, with his aid, I have been successful in discovering the 
once famous cities of Ahwchhatra, Kosémbi, Shdchi, and 
Srdécasti. The sites of other celebrated’ places have likewise 
been determined with almost equal eertainty, as Srughue, 
Mudipur, Govisana, Pilosana, Kusapura, and Dhopdpapura. 
I begin the account of my explorations at Delhi, which is 
the only place of note not visited by the Chinese pilgrim, 
whose route I take up at Mathura, and follow throughout 
Rohilkhand, the Doab, and Oudh, The places visited during 
this tour are accordingly described in the following order: 


I. Delhi. 
Il. Mathura. 
Tif. Khélsi. 
IV. MadAwar, or Madipur. 
V. Kashtpur, or Govisaua. 
VI. Ramanagar, or Aii-chhatra,. 
VII. Soron, or Sukrakshetra. 
VILL. Atranjikhera, or Pilosana. 
IX. Sankisa, or Sanghasye. 
X. Koa'noj, or Kanyahkudye. 
XL. Kfikupur, or Ayiée. 
XI. Daundiakhera, or Tleyaiukhe. 
XIU, Allahabad, or Proycga. 
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XTV. Kosamy or ACosdubs, 
XV. Sultanpur, or Ausapure, 
XVI. Dhopdpapura. 
XVIT. Ajudhya, or Siketa, 
AVITT. Latila, or Agolpur. 
XIX. Sahet-Mahet, or Srdvests, 
AX. Tanda. 
KAT. Nimsar. 
AAIT. Biri-khar. 
XAIIT. Dewal. 
XXIV. Parasiia Kot, 
XXV. Bilai-khera. 
XXXVI. Kabar. 
I. DELHI 
The remains of Delhi are graphically described by Bishop 
Heber* as “a very awful scene of desolation, ruins after 
“ruins, tombs after tombs, fragments of brick-work, free- 
“ stone, granite, and marble, scatterdd everywhere over a soil 
* naturally rocky and barren, without cultivation, except in 
‘one or two small spots, and without a single tree.’ This 
waste of ruins extends from the south end of the present 
city of ShahjahinAbid to the deserted forts of Rai Pithora 
and Tughlakabad, a distance of 10 miles. ‘The breadth at 
the northern end, opposite Firuz Shah’s Kotila, is about 3 
miles, and at the southern end, from the Huth Minar to 
Tughlakabad, it is rather more than 6 miles; the whole area 
covered with ruins being not less. than 45 square miles. It 
is most prebable, however, that 10t more than a third of this 
extent was ever occupied at any one period, as the present 
ruins are the remains of seven citi¢s, which were built at 
different times by seven of the old Kings of Delhi.t 


Other forts are recorded to have been built by the 
Emperors Balban, Kai-Kubad, and Mubjrak; but there are 
no remains of them now existing, and the very sites of them 
are doubtful. It seems even probable that there were no 
remains of these three cities so far back as A. D, 1611, in 
the reign of JabAngir, when the English merchant, William 
Finch, travelling from Avra to Delhi, entered the Mogul 
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Capital fram the south, for he states that on his /ef? hand tie 
eaw the ruins of “old Delin, called the 7 castles and 52 
gates,” a name by which these ruins are still known in the 
present day. With regard to the work of the Empcror 
('hids-uddin-Balban, who reigned from A. D. 1266 to 1288, 
I think that too great importance has been attached to its 
name of Aifa or fort. The Kila Jfarzghan, which Syad 
Ahmed places at Ghidspur, near the tomb of Nizém-inddin 
Aulia, was built as an asylum, marje, or place of refuge for 
debtors. Now, this asylum for debtors was. still existing in 
A.D. 12335 to 1340, when Ibn Batuta was one of the Ma- 
cistrates of Delhi. He describes it as the Dar-wl-aman, or 
“TIouse of Safety,” and states that he visited the tomb of 
Balban, which was inside this iowse. From this, as well as 
from its name of Dér-vl-aman, I infer that the building was 
1 walled enclosure of moderate size, perhaps not much larger 
than that which now surrounds the tomb of Tughlak Shah. 
This inference is rendered almost certain by Ibn Batuta’s 
description of Delhi,* which, he says, “ now consists of four 
cities, which becoming contiguous, have formed ove.” Now 
three'of the four cities here alluded to are ecrtainly those of 
Roi Pithora, Jahdn-pandh, and Siri (of which the continuous 
-walls can be easily traced even at the present day), and the 
fourth city must fave been Tughlakabad. No particular dato 
can be assigned to Jahin-panah which was an open suburb 
until the time of Muhammad Tughlak, who first enclosed it 
with walls: but as Ibn Batuta was one of the Magistrates of 
Delhi under this Emperor, it is certain that J ahiin-panih must 
have been one of the four cities described by him. I feel 
juite satisfied, therefore, that the Aila-Marzghan, called also 
dr-ul-aman, or * House of Refuge,” was not 4 fortress, or 
large fortified city, but only a small walled enclosure sur- 
rounding his own tomb, and forming, at the same time, 
a place sufficiently large as an asylum for debtors and 


The city of Kai-Kubéd, called Kilu-ghari, was certainly 
situated on the bank of the Jumna,t where the name is still 


© Travels, translated ly Dr. Leo, p. 1. 
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found attached to a small village on the south-east of Hum‘ 
yun's tomb, The new city of Mubirak, named MubirakAbad, 
was also situated on the bank of the Jumna,.* 

The “seven forts” of old Delhi, of which remains stil! 
exist, are, according to my view, the following : 

1,—Ldikot, built by Anang PAl about A. D, 1059, 

2.—Kila Rai Pithora, built by Rai Pithora about A. D. 

1180. 

3.— Siri, or Kila-Alai, built by Ala-uddin in A. D. 1304. 

4.—Tughlakabad, built by Tughlak Shah in A. D. 1321. 

5.— Citadel of Tuchlakahad, ditto ditto, 

6.— Adilabad, built by Muhammad Tughilak about A. D. 

1325, 

7.—Jahdn-Panih, enclosed by ditto, 
In this list there is no mention of Indraprastha, because this 
celebrated capital of the PAndus is always described as being 
situated on the bank of the Jumna, which would have been 
on the right hand of the English ‘traveller, and because tho 
present fort of Indrapat, no doubt, represents some portion of 
the actual site, as well as the name of the famous city of 
Yudhishthira. Jndraprastha and Delhi were, therefore, two 
different cities, situated about 6 miles apart,—the former 
on the bank of the Jumna above Humiyun’s tomb, 
and the latter on a rocky hill to ‘the south-west, sur- 
rounding the well known Iron Pillar. At the time’ of the 
Muhammadan conquest, the Hindu city of Diili was confined 
to the two forts of Ldikot and Rai Pithora; but after Firus 
Shah had moved the seat of Government to Firuzabad on the 
very site of the ancient Indraprastha, the name of Dilli was 
some times applied to the whole of the old city, including the 
Musalmin fort of Siri and the fortified suburbs of Jahdn- 
panah, BSharf-uddin, the historian of Timur, restricts the 
name of old Delhi to the two Hindu forts, and describes the 
cities of Siri and Jahdn-pandh separately. Ferishta also 
does the same in his account of the latter kings of the 
Tughlak dynasty. But after Humfyun had re-built Indrapat, 

* olrigge’s Ferisnita, F., fi. & 829 ; ace alao the contenporuy statement of the antler 
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under the name of Din-pandh, and after Shir Sliah had 
founded his fort of Kéla-Shir-Shah on the site of Firuzabad 
and ludraprastha, the common people began to use the names 
of old Delhi and new Delhi—the former being confined to 
‘the cluster of cities about the Hindu Dili, while the latter 
was applied to those situated on the Jumua, on the site 
of the ancient Indraprastha. 

Indraprasiha or Indrapat.—At the time of the Mahd- 
bidrata, or **Great War” between the Findus and Kurus, 
this was one of the well known five pats or prasthas which 
were demanded from Duryodhan by Yudhisthira as the price 
of peace. ‘These five pats which still exist, were Panipat 
Sonpat, Indrpat, Tupat, and Bédghkpat, of which all but 
the last were situated on the right or western bank of the 
Jumna. The term prastha, aceording to Il. H. Wilsom, 
means anything ‘* spread out or extended,” and is commonky 
applied to any level piece of ground, including also table- 
land on the top of a hill.’ But its more literal and restricted 
meaning would appear to be that particular extent of land 
which would require a prastha of seed, that is, 48 double 
landfulls, or about 48 imperial pints, or two-thirds of a 
bushel, ‘This was, no doubt, its original meaning, but in the 
lapse of time it must gradually have acquired the meaning, 
which it still has, of any good sized piece of open plain. 
Tudraprastha would, therefore, mean the plain of Indra, which 
was, I presume, the name of the person who first settled 
there. Popular tradition assigns the five pats to the five 
*indu brothers. 

The date of the occupation of Indraprastha as a capi- 
tal by Judhisthira, may, 45 I believe, be attributed, with 
some confidence, to the latter half of the 15th century before 
Christ. ‘Uhe grounds on which I base this belief are as 
follows: 1st, that certain positions of the planets, as record- 
ed in the Mahdbhdrata, are shown by Bentley to have taken 
place in 1824-25 B. C., who adds that “there is no other 
year, either before that oe or since, in which they were 
so situated ;” 2nd, in the Vishnu Purina it is stated that at 
the birth of Pdrikshita, the son of Arjuna DPdndava, the 
seven Rishis were in aghd, and that when they are in 
Purva Asharha Nanda will begin to reign. Now, as the 
seven Rishis, or stars of the Great Bear, are supposed to 
pass from one lunar asterism to another in 100 years, the 
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interval between Pirikshita and Nanda will be 1,000 years. 
But in the Bhigavata Purina this interval is said to be 1,015 
years, which added to 100 years, the duration of the reigns 
of the nine Nandas, will place the birth of Pivikshita 1,115 
years before the accession of Chandra Gupta in 315 B. C., 
that is, in 1430 B. QO. By this account the birth of Pirik- 
shita, the son of Arjuna, took place just six years before the 
Great Warin B, C. 1424, These dates, which are derived from 
two independent sources, mutually support each other, and 
therefore seem to me to be more worthy of credit than any 
other Hindu dates of so remote a period. 

Indraprastha, the city of Yudhisthira, was built alone 
the bank of the River Jumna between the Kotila of Firuz 
Shah and the tomb of Humiyun. At that time the river 
flowed upwards of one mile to the westward of its present 
course, and the old bed is still easily traceable from Firuz 
Shah’s Kotila, past Indrpat and Humfyun’s tomb to Ailu 
Ghart. The last place was on the immediate bank of the 
river, so late as the reign of Kaikubid in A. D. 1290, as his 
assassins are reported to have thrown his body out of the 
palace window into the Jumna. The name of Indraprastlia 
is still preserved in that of Indrpat, a small fort, which is 
also known by the name of Purdna Kila or the “old fort.” 
This place was repaired by the Emperor Humiyun, who 
changed its name to Din-pdnah; but none, save educated 
Musalmins ever make use of this name, as the common 
people invariably call it either Indrpat or Purina Kila. In 
its present form, this place is altogether a Muhammadan 
structure; and I do not believe-that there now exists even 
a single carved stone of the original city of Yudhisthira. 
The only spot that Has any claim to have belonged to the 
ancient city is a place of pilgrimage on the Jumna called 
Nigamhbod Ghat, which is immediately outside the northern 
wall of the city of Shaljyahdndbdd. This ghit is celebrated 
as the place where Yudhisthira, after his performance of the 
lswamedha, or “ horse sacrifice,” celebrated the Hom. A fair 
is held at Nigambod whenever the new moon falls on a 
Monday. It is said to be held in honor of the River Jumna. 


According to the Bhigavata Purina, Yudhisthira was 
the first King of Indraprastha, and the throne was occupicd 
by the descendants of his brother Arjuna for 30 generations 
down to Kshemaka. This last prince was deposed, accordin 
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to all the copies of the Rajivali, by his Minister Visarwa, of 
whose family 14 persons are said to have held the throne for 
500 years. They were succeeded by a dynasty of 15 Ganéa- 
mas, or Gotama-vansas, who were followed by a family of 
nine Mayuras. Raja-pdla, the last of the Mayuras, is stated 
to have been attacked and killed by the Raja of Kumaon, 
named Sekeditya, or “ Lord of the Sakas.” But this was 
only the title, and not the name, of the conqueror; for 
Vikramaditya is said to have obtained his title of Sakdri by 
defeating him. 

_ At this point of the traditional histories, the name of 
Dilli makes its first appearance;* but nothing is recorded 
regarding the change of name, and weare left to conjecture 
whether the city of Dilli had already been founded, or whether 
this name has been used instead of that of Indraprasttia 
through simple inadvertence. According to one tradition, 
which is but little known, the city of Dilli was founded by 
Raja Dilipa, who was the ancestor in the fifth generation of 
the five Pindu brothers. But this story may be dismissed at 
once as an ignorant invention, as Dilli is universally 
acknowledged to be of much later date than Indraprastha, the 
city of Yudhisthira himself. 

According to a popular and well known tradition, Dilli 
or Diili, was built by Raja Dilu, or Dhilu, whose date is quite 
uncertain, This tradition was adopted by Ferishta, who 
adds that Raja Dilw, after a reign of either 4 or 40 years, 
was attacked and killed by Raja Piwr, or Porns, of Kumaon, 
who was the antagonist of Alexander the Great. If this 
statement could be depended upon, it might perhaps be 
entitled to some consideration, as giving the probable period 
of the foundation of Dilli. But unfortunately Ferishta’s 
ancient chronology is a mere jumble of errors; thus, for 
instance, Phur's nephew, Juaa, who should have been a con- 
temporary of Seleukos Nikator, is said to be a contemporary 
of Ardashir Babekan, the founder of the *Sassanian dynasty 
in A. D. 226. But Ardashir himself is afterwards made a 
contemporary of Vikramaditya of Ujain in 57 B. O. The 
most probable explanation of these different dates would seem 





* Tn Chand's Prithi-RAj-Raim, the namo ia invariabl written [XIlt, with the first vowel 
short, and the other long,” Tn ove place T have found city called Dillipwr, which might 
as probably bs derived from Didlip as from JDilu, 
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to be some confusion regarding the name of Ardashir, and 
perhaps the safest plan will be to accept the author's last 
tatement, that Raja Dilw was a contemporary of Vikrama- 
ditya. 


Now the story of Dilu, and of his defeat by Phur, Raja 
of Kumaon, is exactly the same as that of Raja Pai, 
King of Dilli, and of his defeat by Sukwanti (or Sukdat 
or Sukdditya), Raja of Kumaon, as related in several 
different copies of the Rajivali. As in all of these the in- 
vader is said to have been defeated and slain by Vikramé- 
dityo Sakdri, the date of this event must be assigned either 
to 57 B.C. orto A. D. 79. The latter date is the true one, 
accerding to Abu Rihin; and as Sakdditya is said to have 
reigned 14 years in Dilli, his conquest must have taken place 
in A. D. 65. I confess, however, that I have but little faith 
in the dates of any Hindu traditionary stories, unless they 
can be supported by other testimony. That the city of Dilli 
was founded by a Raja of similar name, is probable enough, 
for it is the common custom of India, even at the present 
day, toname places after their founders. But there is un- 
fortunately so much uncertainty about the dates in all the 
stories connected with the foundation of Dilli, that it is 
it to form any satisfactory conclusion as to the 


Aceording to Kharg Rai, the Gwalior Bhat, who wrote 
in the reign of Shahjahin, the last Pandu Prince, named 
Nildghpati, was King of Dilli when 3000 years of the Kali- 
yuga had expired, that is, in 101 B.C. In that year he was 
attacked bya Raghuvansi Raja, named Sonkidincaj, with 
whom he fought 17 battles, but was eventually defeated and 
killed after a reign of 44 years, which brings us to 57 B. C. 
Sankhdhwwaj himself is said to have been defeated and killed by 
the famous Vikramaditya of Ujain, who thus became Kin 
of Dilli (Dilli-pat-kahdyo). His descendants are record 
to have reigned in Ujain for 792 years, during the whole of 


these 792 years, or in 792 — 564 = 7351 years complete, or 
A. D. 736, Dilli was re-peopled by Bilan De Tomar, whose 
descendants occupied the throne until displaced by the Cho- 
hans under Bisal De, who is no doubt the Fisala Deva of the 
two inscriptions on Firuz Shah’s Pillar, 
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In this account of Kharg Rai, I recognize another ver- 
sion of the former story of the Raja of Dilli being overcome 
by the King of the Sakas, who was himeelf afterwards de- 
feated by Vikramiditya. The name of Sankhdiwaj would 
appear to be only a misreading either of Sakwant, or of Sak- 
dat or SakAditya; but Wildgh-pati is quite unlike Raja Pal, 
although it might be a mistake for Tilak pati, and would 
a perhaps, have some connection with the name of Kaja 
Dilu. 


I think also that I can recognize another version of 
the same legend in the story of Rdsal, King of Hind, and 
his sons Rawil and Barkamérys, as preserved in the Mojmal- 
ut-tawirikh of Rashiduddin,* In this version King Hasal, 
whom I would conjecturally identify with Raja Pal of the 
Rajivali, is driven from his Scone by a rebel, who is alter- 
wards conquered by Barkamdrys, a name in which, though 
slightly altered, I still recognize the famous Sikramddit or 
Vikramaditya. 

The overthrow of the Sakas is universally attributed to 
the Vikramaditya who assumed the title of Sakari, and 
established the era which still bears his name, beginning in 
57 B.C. But if the prince who founded this era was a con- 
temporary of Pravarasena, Raja of Kashmir, and of the 
poet KaAlid4sa, as well as of the Astronomer Variba Mihira, 
as there seems good reason to believe, it is quite certain that 
he cannot be dated earlier than the beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. This conclusion is supported 
by the strong testimony of Abu Rihin, who states that the 


creat victory over the Sakas was gained at a place called 
Koror, between Multan and Loni, by a prince named Vik- 
ramiditya, just 135 years after the prince of the same name 
who founded the Vikrama Samyat. As the date of this 
event corresponds exactly with the initial point of the 
Sake-era which was established by Salirdiana, 1b results that 
the Vikramaditya of Abu Ribiin is identical with the Sal- 
vihana of the popular Indian traditions. This conclusion 
is further strengthened by the fact that in Colonel James 
Abbott’s list of the Rajas of Syilkot, a reign of 90 years 
is assigned to SAlivahana, which is exactly the same as is 





© Remind, “Fragmenta Arobes,” dor., p. 47 
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allotted to Vikramfditya, the conqueror of the Sakas, m all 
the seven copies of the Rajivali that I have seen. On these 
grounds, I venture, with some confidence, to fix the date of 
the defeat of the Saka conqueror of Dilli in A. D. 78, which 
is the initial point of the Sake-era of Saélivahana. 


Accepting this date as tolerably well established for an 
event in ancient Indian history, the foundation of Dullz must 
be placed at some earlier period, and sae the date of 57 
B. C., or contemporary with Vikramaditya, as recorded by 
Ferishta, may not be far from the truth. Regarding the 
widely s . tradition that Dilli was deserted for 792 years, 
from the conquest of VikramAditya to the time of the first 
Tomara Raja Anang Pil, I think that it may be fully ex- 
plained by supposing that during that period Dilli was not the 
residence of the King. It is almost certain that it was not the 
capital of the powerful family of the Guptas, who most probab- 
ly reigned from A. D. 78 to 319; and it is quite that 
it was not the capital of the great King Harsha Vardhhana and 
his immediate predecessors, whose metropolis was Kanoj du- 
ring the latter half of the sixth, and the first half of the seventh 
century. That Dilli was most probably occupied during 
this period, we may infer from the erection of the Iron 
Pillar by Raja Didva, thedate of which is assigned to the 
third or fourth century by James Prinsep.* Mr. Thomas 
* considers that Prinsep has assigned too high an antiquity 
to the style of writing employed on this monument ;” but 
on this point I venture to differ, as I find, after a careful 
examination of the inscription, that the whole of the letters 
are the same as those of tig secede of the Gupta dymasty, 
whose downfall is assigned to A. D. 319 by Abu Hahn. 
I think it probable that Raja Dh4va may have been one of 
the princes who assisted in the overthrow of the once power- 
ful Guptas, and I would, therefore, fix on A. D. 319 as an 
red remembered and useful approximation to his true 
date. 





A still earlier mention of Dilli may possibly be found in 
Indrpat,) and midway between Modura or Mathura, and Batar 
‘aisara, or Sthineswara. For the last name I propose to 
read Setanaisara as its position between Mathura and 










* Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1838, p. 629 
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Zulindrine or the Jélandhar Doab renders it almost certain 
that it must be Sthineswara or Thdnesar, The close proxi- 
mity of Daidala to Indabara, joined to the curious resem- 
blance of their names to Dilli and Indrpat, seems to me to 
offer very fair grounds for assuming their probable identity 
with these two famous Indian cities. 

The ancient city of Dilli may, with tolerable certainty, 
he considered to have occupied almost the same site as the 
fort of Rai Pithora, as itis to be presumed that the Iron 
Pillar must have been erected in some conspicuous position, 
either within the old city, or close to it. With the solitary 
exception of the Iron Pillar, Iam not aware that there sre 
any existing remains that can be assigned with certainty to 
the old Hindu city of Dilli. A single pillar, amongst the 
many "hundreds that now form the colonnades of the Kutb 
Minar, may perhaps belong to the old city, as it bears a 
figure either of Buddha the Ascetic seated in contemplation, 
or of one of the Jain hierarchs. No doubt some, and per- 
haps even many, of the pillars of these colonnades may have 
belonged to temples of the old Hindu city; but after a 
minute examination on three successive days, of the sculptures 
on the pillars, and of all the letters anc mason's Marks on 
the f aor and walls, I came to the unwilling conclusion that 
(with the 





with the two exceptions just noted) there is nothing now 
existing that is older than the tentli or eleventh century. 
According to the tradition which ts universally accepied 
by all Hindus, the city of Dilli was re-built by Anang Pil, 
the first King of the Tomar dynasty. ‘The manuscript of 
Kharg Rai, which I obtained at Gwalior, names him #ilaw 
De, and a second manuscript, received from Bikaner, calls 
him Bilan Deo or Anang Pal; but Abul Fazal, Colenel Tod, 
and Syad Ahmad him simply Anang Pal; and he is so 
i in two inseriptions which are found on the Iron Pillar. 
The date of Anang P4l, the founder of the Tomar dynasty, 
is variously given by the different authorities ; but even the 
most discrepant of these dates, when carefully examined, 
will be found to agree within a few years of the others, ‘The 
lifferent dates given are as follows: 
Lst.—The Gwalior manuscript of Kharg Rai—This date 
has already been referred to. Kharg Rai states 
that Dilli was deserted for 792 years alter 
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_ Vikramaditya, when it was re-founded by 


Bilan De Tomar. This gives the year A, D, 
736 as before noted. Colonel Tod refers to the 
same trailition when he states that Delhi lay 
waste for eight centuries.* But I am satisfied - 
that he had the well known number of 792 
recorded in his notes, for, in the very same 
page in which he makes the above statement, 
he gives the date of the re-building of Dilli 
by Anang Pil as Samvat 848, which, by using 
his erroneous difference of 56 years, instead of 
57, is equivalent to A. D. 792. But in an- 
other part of his work, Colonel Tod states 
that lie possessed the original Hindu manuscript 
which Abul Fazl had used, and that the 
date of the re-building of Dilli by Anang Pal 
Was Sampal 829 instead of 8. 429, I strongly 
suspect that Colonel Tod has made a mistake 
in this last statement, for I found, on examining 
the bard Afih-ji's manuscript, then in the 
possession of his sons, that 8. 821 is the date 
assicned to the overfhrow of the Tomaras, and 
not to their rise, From these different state- 
ments I feel assured that he must have found 
the number 792 recorded in his notes without 
any explanation, and that he erroneously 
adopted it as the date of the re-founding of 
Dilli. 


=uil.—In the Ain Akbari of Abul Fazl, the date of 


Anang Pal is placed in Samvat 429, and the 
en of the Tomar dynasty in 8, 845 ;+ thus 
limiting the rule of the Zomaras to 419 years, 
while his detailed account of the lengths of 
reigns amounts to 437 years. The former 
period has been adopted by Syad Ahmad, as I 
think, judiciously, because ‘of the increased 
chances of error in the detail of twenty reigns, 
On the Jron Pillar this date is given as 8, 419, 
and the fall of the dynasty is assigned to 8. 648, 


* Rajs-than, 1, p. 87. 
T Glilwin's Transbitin, 1, pp. 30 and 07. 
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which is most probably an error of the en- 
rraver for 8. 846. The difference between 
these dates is 427 years. 

3rd.—In two manuscripts from Kumaon and Garhwal, 

the date of the first Tomara Raja is given as 
13“ Bhidon 8. $46, which is equivalent to 
A. D. 789.* But as both of these manuscripts 
onut the first three names, which are found in 
all the other manuscripts, I conelude that the 
date therein given is that of the fourth prince 
of the other lists. Deducting, therefore, from 
the above date the sum of the three omitted 
reigns, which amount to 58 years, we obtain 
A. D, 731 as another period for the re-building 
of Dilli by Anang Pal. 

It will be observed that the three manuscripts from 
Gwalior, Kumaon, and Garhwil, place the date of the re- 
founding of Dilli in the eighth century A. D., whereas Abul 
Fazal and the inscription on the Iron Pillar refer this event 
to the fourth century A. D.; and so also does the author of 
the Araish-i-Maihfil, who gives 8. 440. Now, although Abul 
. Faz] specially notes that his date of 429 is of the era of 
Vikramiditya, yet he is most undoubtedly wrong, as I will 
now show from other statements of his own. According to 
this account, the Tomar dynasty, which lasted 419 years, 
was succeeded by the Chohan dynasty, which ruled for 83 
years, and was then overcome by Sultan Mudz-wddin Same, 
The period of this event is stated to be A. H. 588, or A. D, 
1192. Now, deducting 419+83, or 502 years, from A. D. 
1192, we obtain A. D. 690 as the true date of Anang Pal 
according to Abul Fazl’s own figures, instead of 5. 429—57, 
or A. D. 372, as stated in his text. But as the rule of the 
Chohans is limited to 414 years in my two manuscripts from 
Kumaon and Garhwil, and to 40 years in my Gwalior 
manuscript, I think that the authority of these three records 
may be taken as at least of equal weight with that of the 
Ain Akbari. The true periods of the two dynasties will, 
therefore, be 419 + 41 = 460 years, which deducted from 
A. D. 1191, the corrected date of Muiiz-uddin’s conquest, will 


© A third MB. from Kodirniith agrees generally with the two previously obtained 
from Bhimtsl and Srinagir, eg 
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give A. D. 731 for Anang PAl’s re-building of Dilli, which 
is within five years of the traditional date of A. D. 736, 
already noticed, 


The only explanation which I can propose of the great 
discrepancy between the true date and that which is stated 
in the Ain Akbari is, that Abul Fazl simply mistook the era 
i which he found the date recorded. Now, if we suppose 
that the era of his dates was that of BalabAi, which began 
A. D. 319, we shall have 8. 429 + 818 — 747 A. D. as the 
corrected date for the re-building of Dilli by Anang Pil 
according to Abul Fazl. But by using the date of 8. 419, 
which is recorded on the Iron Pillar, we shall obtain A. D, 
737, Which is within one year of the date already fixed by 
the traditional story of Dilli having lain waste for 792 years, 
and which agrées also with the date derived from the lengths 
of reigns by working backwards from A. D. 1193, the period 
of Muiz-uddin’s conquest. I therefore look upon the date 
of A. D. 736 for the re-building of Dilli under Anang Pal 
as being established on grounds that are more than’ usually 
firm for early Indian History. The famous poet Mir Khusru, 
of Delhi, who wrote both before and after A, D. 1300, gives 
ain amusing ancedote of Anang Pil, “a great Rai, who lived 
five or six hundred years ago.” ‘ At the entrance of his 
palace he had placed two lions, seulpturedin stone. He fixed 
a bell by the side of the ‘two lions, in order that those who 
sought justice might strike it, upon which the Rai would 
order them to be summoned, would listen to their complaints, 
and render justice. One day a crow came and sat on the 
bell, and struck it, when the Rai asked who the complainant 
was, It isa fact, not unknown, that bold crows will pick 
meat from between the teeth of lions, As stone lions cannot 
hunt for their prey, where could the crow obtain its usual 
sustenance ? As the Rai was satisfied that the crow justly 
complained of hunger, having come to sit by his stone lions, 
he gave orders that some goats and sheep should be killed, 
on which the crow might feed himself for some days.”"* 





* Sir H. M. Eliot's Muhatmmadan Historinna of India, edited by Dowson, IIL, 565. 
From this story we learn that eo enrly as A.D. 1300 Anang Pal waa believed to have reigned 
in Delhi between 700 and $00 A. D., which agrees exactly with the statements of the 
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Accepting this date of A. D. 736, we have to account 
for the period of 792 years during which Dill is said to have 
lain waste, when it is almost certain that, the city must have 
been occupied at the time when Raja Didva erected the Iron 
Pillar. Perhaps the simplest explanation is that which I 
have already given, viz., that during this period Dilli was 
not the metropolis of the Kings of Upper India, ‘The silence 
of the Chinese pilgrims Fa Hian and Hwen.Thsang regarding 
Dilli may, perhaps, be considered as a strong proof of the gmall- 
ness of the city from A. D. 400 to 640. Fa Hian, nowever, 
does not mention any place between Taxils and Mathura, 
and Hwen Thsang could only have passed through Dilli onee, 
viz., when he returned from Mathura to Thanesar, It is 
even possible that he may have travelled by Mirat, which 
then possessed one of Asoka’s Pillars, for, if Dilli was not 
a famous place amongst the Buddhists, as I believe it was 
not, it is improbable that he would have visited it. 


Dilli must, however, have been the Capital of Anang 
Pal, and most probably also of several of his successors; but 
I have a strong suspicion that the later Rajas of the Tomar 
dynasty resided at Kanoj. M. Reinaud remarks that -Otbi, 
the historian of Mahmud, makes no mention of the city of 
Dilli, and that only a single allusion to it is made by Abu 
Rihdn in his Kdnun-al-masudi, It is, indeed, a fact worthy 
of special notice that Dilli is not once mentioned in Abu 
Rihin’s geographical chapter, which gives the routes between 
all: the principal places in Northern India. He notices 
Thanesar, and Mathura, and Kanoj, but Dill is never men- 
tioned, an omission which could hardly have happened had 
Dilli been the capital of the famous Tomar Rajas at that 
time. I conclude, therefore, that Dilli was not their resi- 
dence in the beginning of the eleventh century, and I think 
that I can show with much probability that Kanoj was the 
metropolis of the Tomar Rajas for several generations prior 
to the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni. 


In A. H. 303, or A. D. 915, India was visited by the 
well known Geographer Masndi, who records that “the King 
of Kanoj, who is one of the Kings of es-Sind, is Budalh ; this 
isa title general to all Kings of el-Kanoj."* The name 





® Sir H. VM. Elliot —Wistorianes of fnalia, I. 57: 
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which in the above extract is read as Budah by Sir Henry 
Elhot is said by Gildemeister,* to be written Boveras in the 
original, for which he proposes to read Poravah, for the well 
known Pauraca. From the King of Oudh’s Dictionary two 
different spellings are quoted, nas Pordn, and Fordn; while 
in Ferishta the name is either Aorrah, as written by Dow, 
or Auer, os written by Briges. In Abulfeda the name is 
Nodah, Now, as the name, of which so many readings have 
just ueen given, was that of the King’s family or tribe, I 
believe that we may almost certainly adopt Tovarah 
as the true reading according to one spelling, and Torah, 
according to the other, In the Sanskrit inscriptions of the 
Gwalior dynasty of this name, the word is invariably spelt 
Yomara. Kliarg Rai writes Yodr, which is much the same 
as Colonel Tod’s Tudér, and the Tuwrér, of the Kumaon and 
Garhwal manuscripts. Lastly, in Gladwin’s Ain Akbari 
I finil Tenore and Toonoor, for which I presume that the 
eriginal has simply, Tunwer. From a comparison of all 
these various readings, I conelude that the family name of the 
Raja of Kanoj in A. D. 915, when Masudi yisited India, 
and again in A. D, 1017 and 1021, when Mahmud of 
Ghazni invaded India, was in all probability Tovar or Tomar. 
In fayour of this conclusion there is the further testimony 
of Masudi that in A. D. 915 the four great Kings of India 
known tothe MusalmAns were, Ist, the Balhard, who lived 
In Mankir; 2nd, the King of Kanoj; 8rd, the King of 
Kashuir; and 4th, the King of Sind. As no King of Dilli 
is mentioned, it seems not unreasonable to infer that at that 
time, in A, D, 915, the powerful Zomars most probably held 
their Court at Kanoj. 


If I am correct in the above identification, then the 
name of the King at the time of Mahmud’s invasion should 
correspond with that of the Tomer Raja, who, according to 
the genealogical lists, was reigning at that particular period. 
According to Otbit the name of this Raja of Kanoj 
was taj Pdl, or Réjaipdl, which I take to be equivalent 
to Raja Jaypdl. Now the 14th prince in Abul Fazl’s list* 


* Serptorum Amb de reba Indicis, p. 10. 
+ Teinaiwdl Fragments, Avalos, [i Std, 
+ Ait Akliari, J}-— 04, 
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is Jaypdl, whose death, according to the lengths of reigns 
given in the Ain Akbari, occurred 287 years and 6 montlis 
after the re-building of Dilli by Anang Pal. Adding this 
number to A. D. 736}, we obtain the year 1023$ as that 
of the death of Jaypil, By comparing the lists of Abul 
Fazl and Syad Ahmad with those of my Gwalior, Kumaon, 
and Garhwil manuscripts, and taking the lengths of reigns 
according to the majority of these five authorities, the period 
elapsed from the accession of Anang Pal to the death of 
Jaypal, amounts to 285 years and 6 months. Adding tliis 
number to A. D. 7361, we get 10214 as the date of Jayyxil’s 
death, which is, I believe, within a few months of the true 
date. According to Ferishta,* Mahmud first heard of the 
alliance of the Hindu princes against his tributary the King 
of Kanoj, some time in the Hijra year 412, which began on 
17th April 1021. As several other events are previously 
recorded, and as Mahmud is said to have marched to his aid 
at once, I conclude that he may have left Ghazni about 
October 1021, and as Kanoj is three months’ march distant 
from Ghazni,t he must have reached that city in January 
1022, On his arrival, Mahmud found that the King of Kano] 
had already been attacked and killed. The death of Jaypil 
must, therefore, have occurred about December 1021, w ich 
acrees almost exactly with the date of his death, which I have 
already deduced from the genealogical lists. Precisely tlic 
same date also is obtained by working backwards by lengtlis 
of reigns from the date of Muazuddin’s conquest of Dill: in 
A. D, 1191. 


Since this account was written, the 2nd volume of Pro- 
fessor Dowson’s edition of Sir H. M. Elliot’s Muhammadan 
Historians of India has appeared, which contains} a transla- 
tion of the Mirdt-i-Asrdr, being a fabulous relation of the 
acts of Silar Sihu and his son Silir Masiud. The latter 1s 
said to have captured Delhi, and to have killed the King 
named Mahipal. But as Masiud was born in A. D, 1014, 
and was 18 years of age when he reached Oudh, after passing 
Delhi and Kanoj, the capture of Delhi cannot have taken 
place earlier than A. D. 1030, when he was 17 years of age. 








® Brigo, I—63. 
+ Briggs'’s Ferishta, I—57. 
“} Appendix, pp. 515—549. 
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But as the King of Kanoj is called Jaypil, whom we know 
to have been killed in A. D. 1021, I have no faith in the 
truth of the narrative, which was compiled by a credulous 
author in the reign of Jahingir. There are two Mahipils in 
the lists, one of whom formed the lake and gave his name to 
the village of Mahipilpur, but neither of their dates 
fits with that of Sailir Masiud. vi tea of the contem- 
historian Othi regarding Delhi, and its immunity from 
Stlock during the long reign of Mahmud, when the neigh- 
bouring cities of Thinesar, Mirat, Mathura, and Kanoj, were 
all captured, seem to me quite incredible on any other suppo- 
sition than that which I have endeavoured to prove, namely, 
that Delhi was then a comparatively unimportant town, 
without any means of defence, as Lilkot had not then been: 
built, and without the wealth of a capital, to attract the 
cupidity of an invader. The occurrence of the two names of 
Jaypal and Kuwar Pil in the list of Tomar Princes of Delhi 
at the very time that the same names are given by the Muham- 
madan historians as those of two Kings of Kanoj, seems to me 
to admit of only one explanation—that they were identical. 


The following lists of the Tomar dynasty of Dilli contain 
all the information which, up to this time, I have been able 
to collect, The list of Abul Fazl is given in the Ain Akbari; 
and Syad Ahmad’s list is printed in his Asdr-us-Sunnddid. 
The Bikaner manuscript, which I obtained in 1846, agrees 
exactly in the order of the names, and very closely also in the 
spelling of them, with those of the printed lists just noticed ; 
but it unfortunately wants the lengths of reigns. The 
Gwalior manuscript, which I procured in 1849, agrees very 
closely with the, others as to the lengths of reigns, but it 
differs slightly in the order of the names, As this list is 
vended to I ; Kai's History of Gwalior, which: was 
composed in the reign of Shahj 1, it is valuable as an inde- 
endent authority. The Kumaon and Garhwil manuscripts, 
which were obtained in 1859 and 1862, respectively, are 
Amperfect in the same places, which shows that they must 
‘have been derived from a common source.* They are yalu- 
able, however, for their agreement in omitting the last king 
of the other lists, named Prithvi Rai or Prithici Pala who 










* A third MS., nince obtainéé trom Kedirnith, agress very closely with these MSS. from 
Bhim Tal and Srinagar. A’ list published by Mangal Sen, in his Hi Of Buolssdahabr, 
agrees with that al Syad Ahmad, except in No, 3, which he g2ves as Bhim Hai. 
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as the Chohin Prithivi Raja, 
In proof of this, | may adduce 
ber of nineteen Tomare Rajas 


would appear to be the same 
commonly ealled Rai Pithora. 

the fact that the promised num 
is complete without this name. 


THE TOMARA, OR TOAR, DYNASTY OF DILL, 
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| Ake Pal, Akh) 8 ..| Mukund PF .. os | Aner. «| % 215| 9m 6 4 
hy ee ted Capture of Hak 71 
oo | Prithvi Rafe .. ..| PrithiviP. «| (omretl) + ee] Sp See 

a al ‘ae . ; . us 

* Or Pilla. 


In the above list I have adopted as a starting point the 
exact amount of 792 years complete from the time of Vikra- 
maditya; or 792 — 562 — 735{ years complete, or April A. D. 
736, But it is obvious that the period elapsed is more likely 
to have been 792 years and some months over than the exact 
number of 792 years. For instance, 792} years would place 
the death of Jaya Pala in A, D. 1021-11-29, that is, on the 
291h December A. D. 1021; but as the exact date of this 
event is not recorded by the Muhammadan Historiana, I have 
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thought it best to adhere to the date obtained from the com- 
plete period of 792 years, 

I will now consider the claim which I have put forward 
on the part of the Zomara dynasty as Rajas of Kanoj. We 
Know that, after the conquest of Kanoj by Mahmud early 
in A. D. 1022, the reigning family changed its residence to 
Biri, which was three days’ journey distant, on the east side 
of the Ganges. Mirkhond states that it was situated at the 
confiuence of three rivers, namely, the Saro, the Awbin, and 
the Jiahad.* According to Rashiduddin, the three rivers are 
the diahet, the Gomati, and the Sarju.t The second of these 
rivers is undoubtedly the Gumdéi, which in Sanskrit is the 
Gomati. The first is either the Beha, or else the Rahria, 
which joins the Behta, and the third is the Sarain, a good 
sized stream which passes by Sitapur. Both the Behta and 
Sarain join the Gumti near Bdri, which still exists as a good 
sized village. As Abu Rihdn, who records this change of 
capital, was actually resident in India at the time when it 
took place, and as his work was written in A. D. 1081, we 
have the most complete authentication of Mirkhond’s date of 
this event. I presume that the change was made on account 
of the exposed situation of Kanoj, which had so lately been 
twice captured, first, in A. D. 1017 by Mahmud, and again in 
A. D. 1021 by the Raja of Kalanjar and his allies. I con- 
clude, therefore, Kunwar Pil, or Kuméra Pél, who was the 
successor of Jaypil, reigned at Bdri from A. D. 1021 
to 1051, 


About this very time also, as we learn from several 
inscriptions, the kingdom of Kanoj was conquered by 
Chandra Deva, the founder of the Rahtor dynasty of Kano}. 
We possess no inscriptions of Chandra Deva himself, but 
there is ene of his son, Madana PAla, which is dated in 
S.11540r A. D. 1097; and two of his grandson, Govinda 
Chandra, dated in 8. 1277 and 8. 1219 or A. D. 1120 and 
1162. We know also from other inscriptions that Govinda’s 
grandson ascended the throne between A. D, 1172 and 1177, 
or say in A.D. 1175. With these dates before us, we = 
safely fix Govinda’s accession in A. D, 1110 of 1115, 


# 
® Heinand, “ Frgments Arabea,” dc.—Sae pp. $9—100, note, 
t Sir H. M. Elliot's Mubammadan Historians of India, p 32 
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tliat of his grandfather, Chandra Dova, the founder of the 
dynasty, in A. D. L050, Now this is the very date, as we 
learn from other sources, at which Anang Pil II., the 
enuceessor of Kumiira Pala, established himself at Dilli, and 
built the fort of Ldlket, On the iron pillar there is a short 
inseription in three lines, which appears to bea contemporary 
record of Anang Pal himself, as the characters are similar to 
those ot the mason’s marks on the pillars of the colonnade 
of the Great Mosque, but are quite different from those of 
the two modern Nagari inscriptions, which are close beside 
it, The following are the words of this short record: 
« Sameal Diheli 1109 Ang Pdl bahi,” which may be trans- 
lated thus—* In Semead 1109, or A. D. 1052, Ang (or. 
Anang) Pdl peopled Dili.” This statement is borne out 
by the testimony of the Kumaon and Garhwal manuscripts, 
in which, opposite the name of Anek Pil, I find recorded 
that in Samead 1117, or A. D. 1060, on the 10th of Mdrge- 
siras Sudi “he built the Fort of Dilli and called it * Laitot™ 
(Dilli ka kot kardya, Ldlkot kahdya”), ‘This name was still 
in use during the reign of the first Musalmin King, Kut- 
buddin Aibeg, as I find in the manuscripts of Mik-ji, the 
bard of the A/ichi Chohans, that Kutbuddin, soon after his 
accession, issued seven orders to the Hindu Chiefs, of which 
the fifth is “ Ldlkot tai nagdro bajto a,” or “ kettle-drums 
are not to be beaten in LAlkot.” This is a rule which is still 
observed, as none but the royal drums are beaten where the 
sovereign is present. Kutbuddin must, therefore, have taken 
up his residence in Lalkot, or the fortified city of Anang 
Pal.* 

Now this date, recorded on the Iron Pillar, agrees so 
exactly with the period of the Rahtor conquest of Kanoj, 
that I think we may infer, with considerable probability, 
that the re-building of Dilli by Anang Pal was owing to the 
loss of the territory of Kanoj along with its new Capital of 
Bari in Oudh.+ The accession of Anang Pal I1., according 





® ‘This is confirmed by the Muhammadan Historians, who state that the first two Ki 
Kuth-ud-din Aibeg and Sham 1 Altamah resided in the Furtof Hal Pithora. See At 
Akbari by Gindwin, IL, p. 84. 
+ The low of power by the Tomar Princes of Delhi at this very time would seem to 
the asserted supremacy of Chandra Deva, the Rithor Raja of Kano, whew 
nrotector of the sacred places at Kilsi, Kustka, Northern Kosala, ane /ndres 
name for Indrapratha, or Delhi—See Ir. Tiall's 


ty another ; 
ntion in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1853, 
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to the genealogical lists, took place in A. D. 1051, and in 
1052 we find a record of him on the Iron Pillar at Dilli. 
If, then, we suppose that he commenced re-building at onee, 
there is every probability in favour of the accuracy of the 
statement that he finished the Ldlhof, or “Red Fort,” of 
Dili in A. D. 1060. If the site of the Red Fort may be 
fixed by the position of the Anang Til, as well as by that 
of the Iron Pillar which records the work, then the grand 
old fort which now surrounds the Kuth Minar is in all pro- 
bability the very Lalkot that was built by Anang Pal. But 
there are also three other points in favour of this identifi- 
cation, viz., Ist, that all the 27 temples destroyed by the 
Musalmins would appear to have stood inside the walls of 
Lalkot; 2nd, that-one of these 27 temples was almost cer- 
tainly built in the reign of Anang PAl; and 3rd, that the 
Fert of Rai Pithora is only an extension of the alder fort, 
which now surrounds the Kuth Minar. For these rea- 
sons I believe that this massive old fort, which is still in 
very good order in many places, is the identical LAlkot of 
Anang Pal. The circuit of its walls, according to my sur- 
vey, is 2} miles. 


To this Anang Pal I attribute the construction of a very 
deep tank situated one-quarter of a mile to the north-west 
of the Kutb Minar, and which is still called Anang Til. This 
tank is 169 feet long from north to south, and 152 feet broad 
from east to west, with a depth of 40 feet. It is now quite 
dry, but Syad Ahmad quotes a statement that, in the time of 
Sultin Ala-uddin Khilji (A. D. 1296—1516), the water used 
for the mortar of the great unfinished Minar was brought 
from this tank. I refer also to this Anang Pil the founding 
of a village in the Balamgarh District, which is still called 
Anekpur. According to Syad Ahmad, the popular date of 
this work is 8. 733, or A. D. G76; and he attributes it to 
Anang Pal Ist, the founder of the dynasty. But I think it 
more probable that the date refers to the Balabhi era of 
A. D. 319, which will place the building of the village in 
733 + 318 = A. D. 1051, in which year Anang PAl 2nd, the 
true founder of Dilli, succeeded to the throne. Another 
work of the same time isthe Suraj Kund, a fine deep tank 
near Anekpur, the building of which is attributed to Suraj 
Pal, one of Anang Pil's sons, in 8. 743, which, referred to 
the Balabhi era, is eqivalent to A. D. 1061, a date which 
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corresponds most oxactly with those which we have already 
obtained. 

To Anang Pal I attribute also the erection of at least 
one of the 27 temples which once stood around the Iron 
Pillar. Many of the pillars and beams of this temple have 
made use of by the Musulmins in the construction of 
the south-east corner of the eolonnade of the Great Mosque. 
Most of them are inscribed witli mason’s marks, as will be 
noticed at length when I come to speak of the ruins in de- 
tail: and one of them bears the date of 1124, whieh, re- 
ferred to the era of Vikramiiditya, is equivalentto A, D, 
1067, in the very middle of the reign of Anang Pal IT. 

According to the traditions of the people, which I 
managed to pick up, the following were some of the numer- 
ous sons of Anane Pil: 

let.—Tej Pal, or Fejren, who founded Tejéra, ho- 
tween Gurgaon and Alwar, In the Bikaner 
M8. this prince is called Vijaya Sal, or Pal. 

2nd.—Tndra Rej, who founded Jadragarh. 

srd.—Rang ej, who founded two places named 
Tardgarh, of which one ts saul to be near 
Ajmer. 

4th—Achal Raj, who founded dcheca, ov dAchuer, 
between Bharatpur and Aca, 

§th.—.Draupeda, who is said to linve lived at Asi, or 
Hansi. 

Gih.—Sien Pal, who founded Siree and Sistatl, sail 
to be same as Sirsi Patan. 

If these traditions are of any value, they will enable 
us to judge of the extent of Anang Pal’s dominions hy thie 
names of the places which were founded or held hy his sons. 
According to this test his dominions extended from Hinsi 
on the north to Agra on the south, and ou the western sido 
they reached nearly as far as Alwar and Ajmer. To the 
eastward they were most probably bounded by the Ganges, 

ond which the whole country was then lield by the 
tions of the Tomar possessions, and I am, therefore, willing 
#0 accept them as valuable additions to our present scanty 
knowledge of Hindu history, 
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There are traditions of a similar kind regarding the sons 
of another Tomar Raja, called Karna Pil: but his name ts 
not to be found in any of the lists. As, however, one of his 
sons was called Beech Deo, a name which is given in three ol 
the lists as Fucha Raja, in a fourth list as Vijaya Raja, an 
in two others as Bilasa Pdla, I think that we have some 
erounds for identifying Karna Pdi with the father of Vacha 
‘Deca of the lists, more especially as the lists differ so much 
amongst themselves regarding the name of the father who is 
called both Nar Pal and Har Pal, either of which may be de- 
rived from Karn. He is variously called Adereh, Udi-ay, 
Jadrajit, aad Chamra Pal, of which the first three names are 
evidently only various readings of one original name. The 
sons of Karna PAl, according to the popular tradition, were 
the following : 


1lst,—Bach Deo, who founded Baghor, near Narnol, 
and echera or Baghere near Thoda Ajmer. 

2nd.—Nag Deo, who founded Négor and Ndgda near 
Ajmer. 

3rd.—Arishn Rey, who founded Kishengarh, 10 miles 
to north north-east of Alwar, and Kids Ganj , 
between Soron and Etah. 

Ath.—Nihdl Ray, who founded Nardyanpur, 10 miles 
to west of Alwar. 

5fh.—Somasi, who founded Ajabgerh, between Alwar 
and Jaypur. 

Gii.—ITar Pal, who founded Zfersora, 16 miles to 
north north-west of Alwar, and Hersoli, 23 
miles to north of Alwar. 


To this list I may add Bahidurgerh, 7 miles to north- 
east of Alwar, which is said to have been founded by Aarna 
Pil himself. 


The only other work of the Tomaras which has come to 
my knowledye is the village of Mahipdlpur, situated two miles 
to the east north-cast of the Kutb Minar, with its great em-_ 
banked lake, three-quarters of a mile long and one-quartes= 
broad. Muhi Pal, the grand-father of Jay Pal, is the 12th 
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in the list, and reigned from A. D. 961 to 979.* The em- 
benkment was the work of Firuz Tughlak.t A second Mali 
Pil reigned from A. D. 1105 to 1130. 


If these traditions are true, the dominion of the Tomaras 
-nust at one time have extended to the westward as far as 
Sirsa and Niger. To the south-west there is the district of 
Toirrati, or Yomararati, between Alwar and Shekhivati ; 
and to the south-east there is the district of Todrghar, or 
Tomarghér, between Dholpur and Gwalior, both of which 
still preserve the name of this onee powerful clan, The 
Tomara dynasty of Gwalior, which held that strong fort for 
nearly a century and a half, traced its descent from Anang 
Pal of Dilli, and the present Chief of Toirvati,as well as the 
omar Zemindars of Totireliir, still proudly lay claim to the 
SINC OFZ. 

Anang Pal If. was sneeceded by three other Ttajas 
of the Tomar family, of whom ihe last was a prince of 
the same name, Anane Pal ILL. During the reign of this 
last King, Dilli was captured by the Chohins under Fisala 
Deve, but the date of this event has not yet been satis- 
factorily ascertained. According to Abul Fazal it occurred 
in S. SLES, which, referred to the Balabhi era, gives A. D. 
116G; Wut as the date of J isele’s inscription on Firuz 
Shah's Pillar is 8. 1220 of Pibrama, or A. D. 1165, it is cer- 
tain that the capture of Dilli must have preceded the con- 
queror’s advance to the foot of the hills near Khizrabad, 
where this pillar was then standing. This position at the 
foot of the Himdlaya Mountains is specially referred to in 
the record where Visala speaks of having made tributary all 
the regions between Himivat and Vindhya.t 1¢k-yi, the 
bard of the Khichi Chohiins, gives the date as 8. $21, which, 
compared with Abul Fazl’s date, is probably too early. The 
author of the Araish-i-mahjil says that it was rather more 
than 1200 Samvat, that is, somewhat later than A. D, 1145. 





© The Hind pillara of white markle and red sundstone whith are found in the gateway 
and colomale of Sultin Ghart's tomb, were most prombly the spoils of o sg tw 
Siva, built ly Mahi Pal on the bank of the Mahipdlpur Lake, which is only half a mile dis- 
Laat from tle toatah, ] faunal & tmarlibe aryl, cr yirrty roeeprtarler of the Fim sperr af Malhideva 
in the pavemense? the colunmade of the tomb between two muirble pillura. 

$ Journal of Arcluculogical Suciety of Delhi ; Septetuber 154, p. 32 

t The actual "Cupture of Delhi” by the Choluins ts moantionel in Tod's Bijoli in- 
scription dated in S. 126, or A. D. 1169,—" Rajusthan,” IL, p. 743. Tt enust, therefore, 
have voourred some time carlier. 
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The Kumaon and Garliwil manuseripts place it in 8. 1191, 
or A.D. 1134; but as they also place the final conquest of 
the Muhammadans im 8S. 1231, or A. D. 1174, or just 17 
years too carly, it seems probable that the capture of Dell 
by the Choluins may also be antudated by about the same 
miuumnber of years. Admitting this view us probably correet, 
the capture of Dili by the Chohans will be referred to 
A.D. tol, Lastly, by the list whiel I have already given 
of the Tomar dynasty, the close of Anang Pal’s reign is 
placed in the latter half of A. D. 1151, or early in 1152, by 
accepting the longer reign of 21 years 9 months and 16 
days, which is found in the Gwalior manuscript.* 


Ty a comparison of all these dates with the period 
assigned to the Choliin dynasty, if seems most prohable that 
the true date of the capture of ili by the Cholins must 
have been about «A. D, 1151. The period assigned to the 
Choliins varies from 40) years to 41). By deducting the 
former number from A. D. 1191, the date of Muiizudiin 
Sim’s conquest, we obtain A, D, 1154 as the probable period 
of the capture of Dilli by Visala Devya,, when, according to 
the Kumaon and Garhwil manuscripts, Chuwda takhd baithe, 
Dilli Niéy kiya,—* the Choliin sat on the throne and estab- 
lished his kingdom in Dilli.” But although Visala thus 
became the actual lord of Dill, it is almost certain that 
Anang Pal was left in possession of his ancient kingdom as 
a tributary of the Cholin, while Someswara, the son of 
Visala, received Anang Pil’s daughter in marriage. The 
issue Of this union, the famous Prifhri Raj, or Rai Pithora, 
became the adopted son of the Tomar King, and was for- 
mally acknowledged as heir to the throne of Dilli. Accord- 
ing to the Prithvi-Rai-Cheritra, this adoption took place in 
A, D. 1169, at whieh date Prithyi RAj must have been about 
16 years of age.t Now, as the bard Chand records that the 
adoption took place during the life-time of Anang Pal, this 
last of the Tomar Kings was still reigning in A. D. 1169, 
We may, therefore, safely fix the close of his reign, and of 
the Tomar dynasty, to the close of the same year, or the 








* This leaves 40 years forthe reign of the Choliin dynasty in Delhi, which agrees with 

the period assiguel to this race in the details of the Gwalior, Tssitieis and Gorhwal MSS. 
* Sce Wilfurd in. Asiatic Researches, IX., p. 171, quoting 1 a harilr 

‘ee? eran fr quoting the Prithe-RumChariira, 

mays Li7u; bet aa Wilford used tho wre Pi i ‘ iL. a] . 

aihig eh L wrong mjuttion for the Vikramaditya era, the true date 
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beginning of 1170. This will give a reign of 22 years to 
Prithvi -Raja, which is the very term assigned to him in all 
the manuscripts, at the end of the Tomar dynasty. It will 
also add about 18 years to the length of Anang PAl’s reign, 
during which time [ suppose him to have been tributary to 
Visala Deva. 

The subject of the Chotiain dynasty has been so much 
confused by the conflicting ‘accounts given by Colonel Tod,* 
that I have found it impossible to make any satisfactory ar- 
rangement, either of the names of the Princes, or of the 
lengths of their reigns. So far as our information goes, the 
only Chohin Princes of Ajmer, who were at the same time 
actual Kings of Dilli, were Visala Deva and Pritlivi Raja. 
During the latter half of Anang Pal's reign, I consider him to 
have been only the titular King of Dill, and tributary to the 
jMiramount sovereign of Ajmer. On his death in A. D. 1170, 
the throne of Dilli would of course have fallen to Prithvi 
Raja by his adoption as the successor of the Tomar Prince. 
Qn Visala’s death, which could not have occurred earlicr than 
A.D. 1163, I infer that Someswara succeeded to thie throne 
of Ajmer. When he was killed in battle seven years after. 
wards, or in A.D, 1170, the throne of Ajmer would have 
fallen to Prithvi Raja. DButin the genealogical lists between 
Someswara and lis son Prithvi aja we find the names of 
Chdhara Deva and Néeye Deva (or Jaga Deva), and I can 
only account for their insertion by supposing that they were 
the tributary Rajas of Dilli under Prithvi Raja as lord 
paramount, This scems highly probable i! we may place 
any dependence on the latter part of Colonel Tod's genealo- 
gical list of the Chohdins, in which Ch@hera Dera is made 
the younger brother of Prithvi Maja. That Chiara, or 
Chéhada Deva, was a person of some consequence, we know 
from his coins, which are less uncommon than those of 
Prithvi Raja himself. Perhaps Ndége Deva may have been 
another brother or a near relative.t 

Colonel Tod gives the substance of an inscription discover- 
ed at Bijoli, which is dated in 8. 1226, or A. D. 1169, 








* Compare Tod's Rajasthan, IL, 401, with IL, 743, cud Royal Asiatic Sogety‘s Trantac 
tions, T., p. 146. 

+ Tn o fine M8. of Chond's Prithi Raj Haim in my sion I find Prithvi Raja 
recorded aa theson of Somewara, and the grandson of Vieala Deva, and the 7th im descent 


from Vire-Visala. This clears u most of cur difficulties, as we now have a , vm 
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during the life-time of Someswara.* In this inscription it is 
stated that Someswara was originally called Prithvi Raja, 
but “having obtained the regal dignity through Someswara, 
he was thence called Someswar.” Now, if the date of this 
inseription has been rightly read, it seems most probable that 
the Hansi inscription, which mentions a Prithvi Raja in 
S$. 1224, or A. D. 1167, or just two years earlier, must refer to 
the father, who afterwards obtained the name of Someswara, 
and not to the son, who is popularly known as fai Pithora.+ 
‘his assignment of the Hansi inscription to the father is ren- 
(lered certain by another fact recorded in it, which has 
escaped the notice of Colebrooke, Fell, and Tod, namely, 
that Kirana, or Kilhana of the Guhila or Grahilot race, 
was the maternal uncle of Prithvi Raja. Now, if thero is 
one point undisputed in the history of Rai. Pithora, it is that 
his mother was the daughter of the Tomar Raja Anang Pal. 
I conelude, therefore, that the Prithvi Raja, whose mother 
wus a Grahilot, must have been Someswara, whose origina 
name, before his accession to the throne, was also Prithvi Raja. 
With the above explanations, 1 now give all the lists of 
the Chohin dynasty which I have been able to collect, 
excepting those of Zod and Mik yi, the Khichi bard, which 
disagree with the others in so many names that they would 
be of no use for comparison : 
THE CHOWAN DTSASTY OF DILL 








® Rajasthan, Il, 742. 


+ See ul Fell in Asistic Researches, XV., 443 ; and Tod in Eoyal Asiatic Bocioty's 
Transactions, L, 154 aod 461. 
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On comparing these lists, I think that 2? Deo of Abul Fazl 
may be identified with Visela Deva of the inscription on 
Firuz Shah’s Pillar, und that Sumer or Sawas are ouly ecor- 
ruptions of Someswara. The other names require nO re- 


The reigu of Prithvi Ia] bas been rendered memorable 
by three events which form separate parts of the rather 
voluminous work of the bard Chand, named Prithvi Da;- 
Risa. The work is divided into several Aheuds, or hooks, 
which are generally known by the names of the subjects of 
which they treat ; thus, the Aanoj Ahand gives the story of 
the forcible abduction of the not unwilling daughter of Jaya 
Chandra, the Rahtor Raja of Kanoj; while the Mahoba 
Khand relates the various fortunes of the suecessful war 
with Parmdlik or Paramdrdi Deva, the Chindel Raja of 
Mahoba, and the last books are devoted to the great struggle 
between the Hindus and Musulmiins, which ended in the 
final overthrow of Prithvi Rij, and the establishment of 
Kutb-ud-din Aibeg on the throne of Dilli as a dependant of 
the paramount Sovereign Muaz-ud-din Ghori. 

The date of the abduction of the Kanoj Princess may 
be assigned with great probability to the year A. D. 1176, 
as we know from inscriptions that Pyaya Chandra, the father 
of Jaya Chandra, was still living in 1172, and that Jaya 
Chandra had succeeded to the throne before 1177. This 
event cannot, therefore, be placed earlier than 1175 ; and as 
Prince Fainsi, the issue of this union, was able to bear arms 
in the last fatal battle with the Musulmans in 1193, in which 
he was killed, it is not possible to place the date of the ab- 
duction fafer than 1175. | “ 


The date of the great war with the Chindel Prinec of 
Mahoba is given in the Malola Khand of Chand’s poem 3 
Samvat 1241, or A. D. 1184. My copy of this portion of 
the poem was obtained in Mahoba itself, and I have every 
reason to believe in the correctness of the year named, as it 
is borne out by two existing inscriptions of Paramdrddi Dera, 
the Chandel Raja, which are dated, respectively, in Samvat 
1224 or A. D. 1167, and S. 1241 or A. D. 1154. The date 
of the final conquest of Dilli by the Musulmiins is variously 
given by the different authorities. Thus Ibn Batuta has 
A. IL. 584, or A. D. 1188; Abul Fazl has A. H. 588, 
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or A. D, 1192; and Ferishta has A. H. 689, while Syad 
Ahmad has adopted A. H. 587, founded on his reading 
of the written date on the Eastern Gateway of the Kuth 
Masjid. He reads the unit of this date as Saba, or 7, where- 
as I make it figa, or 9. The difference arises from the va- 
rious reading of two easily mistakeable words sabi and fisé, 
My attention was particularly drawn to this date by Mr. 
Thomas's note on Syad Ahmad’s date, which, as he says, 
“anticipates the epoch ordinarily assigned to the Muliamma- 
dan conquest of India by two years.” I examined this por- 
tion of the inscription minutely with a telescope, and I found 
two dots or points, which are omitted in Syad Ahmad's litho. 
graphed copy of the inscription, quite distinct, one over the 
other, between the words Sauk and te, and immediately over 
the unit of the date, which is placed below those words. 1 
these dots helong to the unit of the date, we must accept the 
reading of fiva and adopt 589 A, H, or A. D. 1193 for the 
capture of Delhi.® 

The only work which is attributed to Prithvi Raja is 
thd extensive fort to the north and east of Anang Pal’s 
Lilkot, which is still called Ailah Rai Pithora, or “ Pitho- 
ra's Fort.” From the north-west angle of LAlkot the lines of 
Rai Pithora’s walls can still be distinctly traced, running 
towards the north for about half a mile. From this point 
they turn to the south of east for one and a half miles, then 
to the south for one mile, and lastly, to the west and north- 
west for three-quarters of a mile, where they join the southi- 
west angle of TAlkot, which being situated on higher grountl 
forms a lofty citadel that completely commands the Fort of 
Rai Pathora. The entire cireuit of the walls of the two 
forts is 4 miles and 3 furlongs, or rather more than half the 
size of the modern city of Shahjahinibad.+ 

Up to this point I have endeavoured to trace the outline 
of the Tieboet of Hindu Dill, partly from existime monu- 
ments, partly from inscriptions, and partly from other records, 








hs This important ifort Dastill sous attracted! the attentHon of Mr. Thomas, that he erect! « 
acafubting fur the purpame of there caretal te ste l ying tle original, avid de hw alee dol thie 
doubtful pasangs examined by a tive competent authority, As buth nerdé that the érin 
reang is sede arid not fat, Vadlopt the rmding of AW H. 687, or A.D. se the-truc date. of 
the first capture of Dethi by the Mubssunadtins—See Mr. Thomas's Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings of Delbi, (23, note, for full nutice of this date, which he sipports by the authurity 
of Hasan Sizhtit and Ninhiij-ueSirij, : . 

+ See Pintes XXV, and XXXVI_ for the ; eras ease tak te 
Pithora's Fort. relative positiong and plana of Lilbot 
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both printed and manuscript, The history of Muhammadan 
Didli, or Delhi, according to our corrupt spelling, will be 
found in ample detail in Ferishta and other Moslem authors. 
T will now, therefore, confine my remarks to a description of 
*the many noble remains of by-gone days, which, either by 
their grand size, their solid strength, or their majestic beauty, 
still proudly testify that this vast waste of ruins was, ouce 
Imperial Delhi, the Capital of all India. 


HINDU REMAINS. 

uments of Delhi are:the two Stone 
Pillars bearing the edicts of Asoka, both of which were 
brought to the Capital by Firuz Shah Tughlak, about 
A. i. 757, or A. D. 1356. The account of the removal of 
these pillars from their original sites is given in detail by 
Shams-i-Sirdj, who was most likely an eye-witness of the re- 
erection in Firuzibdd, as he records thai he was 12 years of 
age at the time when they were set up.” This circumstantial 
account of a contemporary writer at once disposes of Colonel 
Tod's storyt that Firuz Shah's Pillar was originally standing 
“at Nigainbod, a place of | ilerimage on the Jumma, a few 
miles below Delhi, whence it must have been removed to its 
present singular position.” Nigambod still exists as a place 
of pilgrimage, being a ghd? imm intely outside the northern 
wall of the city of Shabjahinabid, It is, therefore, above the 
city of Delhi, instead of being a few miles below it, as de- 


seribed by Colonel Tod. 

_ Firnz Shah's Pillar, according to Shams-i-Sirij, was 
brought from a place which is variously called Topur, Topera, 
Topareuk, Tohera, Tawera, and Nahera.t ‘The place is de- 
scribed as being “on the hank of the Jumna, in the district 
of Salora, not far from Khizrabad, which is at the foot of the 
mountains, 90 koss from Delhi.” ‘The distance ‘ron! Delhi 
and the position at the foot of the mountains point out the 
present Khigrabad on the Jumna, just below the spot where 
the river issues from the lower range of Hills, as the place 
indicated by Shams-i-Sirij. Salora is, perhaps, Sidhora, @ 
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large place only a few miles to the west of Khizrabad. From 
the village where it originally stood, the pillar was conveyed 
by land on a truck to Khizrahad, from whence it was floated 
down the Jumna to Firuzabad, or new Delhi. From the 
above description of the original site of this pillar, I conclude 
that the village from whence it was brought was, perhaps, the 
present Paofa, on the western bank of the Jumna, and 12 
miles in a direct line to the north-east of Khizrabad. Now, 
in this immediate neighbourhood on the western bank 
of the Jumna, and at a distance of 66 miles from Thanesar, 
Hiwen Thsang places the ancient Capital of Srughna, which 
waseven then (A. D. 630—640) in ruins, although the 
foundations were still solid. The Chinese pilgrim describes 
Sruglna as possessing a large Vihdr, and a grand stupa of 
Asoka's time containing relics of Buddha, besides many 
other stupas of Sdriputra Maudgalyayana, and other holy 
Buddhists. he village of Zopar, which was the original site 
of Firuz Shah's Pillar, was certainly within the limits of the 
ancient kingdom of Srughna, and I think it probable that 
in the work Swk, which is appended to one of the various 
readings of the name of the village of Topar, we still have 
a fair approximation to Sughan, the popular form of the 
Sanskrit Srughnea, 

___ When the pillar was removed from its original site, a 
large square stone was found beneath it, which was also 
transported to Delhi.” This stone was again placed beneath 
the pillar in its new situation on the top of the three-storied 
building called Firuz Shah's Kotila, where it may now be 
seen, as a gallery has been pierced through the solid masonry 
immediately beneath the base of the pillar, According to 
Shams-i-Sirij, the whole length of the shaft was 32 gaz, of 
which 8 gaz were sunk in the building, As the pillar at 
present stands, I found the total height to be 42 feet inches, 
of which the sunken portion is only 4 feet linch. But the 
lower portion of the exposed shaft to a height of 5 feet is 
still rough, and I have little doubt, therefore, that the whole 
of the rough portion, 9 feet in length, must have been sunk 
in the ground on its original site, But according to Shams- 
1-Sirij, even more than this, or one-fourth of its whole length, 
that is, 10 feet 8 inches, was sunk in the masonry of Firuz_ 


* Asimilar large square stone wat found under the Pahlidpur Pillar, when it was 
removed to the grounds of Queenty College at Baniiras. 
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Shah's Kotila. This I believe was actually the case, for on 
the west side of the column there still remain im s/w the 
stumps of two short octagonal granite pillars that would ap- 

ear to have formed part of a cloister or open gallery around 
a fourth story, which cannot have been less than 63 or 7 feet 
in height. I conclude, therefore, that the statement of 
Shams-i-Sirij is quite correct. 

When the pillar was at last fixed, the “top was orna- 
mented with black and white stone-work surmounted by a 
gilé pinnacle, from which no doubt it received its name of 
Mindr Zarin, or ‘Golden Pillar.’ This gilt pinnacle was still 
in its place in A, D. 1601, when William Finch entered 
Pelhi, as he describes the Stone Pillar of Limea, which, after 
massing through three several stories, rising 24 feet above 
them all, having on the top « globe surmounted by a crescent,” 
The 24feet of this account are probably the same as the 
24 gaz of the other, the gaz being only a fraction less than 
16 inches. 

The great inscription of Asoka, which is engraved on 
this pillar, attracted the notice and stimulated the curiosity 
of Firuz Shah, who assembled a tomiber.of learncd Brahmans 
to decypher it, but without success. Sonte, however, inter- 
preted the writing to signify that no one would ever sneceed 
in removing the pillar from the spot on which ft origmalf 
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stood, until a King should be born, by name Firnz 
This sort of unblushing mendacity is still but too common 
in India. Almost everywhere I have found Bralimans ready 
to tell me the subject of long inscriptions, of which they could 
not possibly read a single letter. fe fed untrue, although 
not so shameless, are the accounts ¢ this inseription given 
by Tom Coryat. Ina letter to L. Whittaker,* he says—“I 
have been in a city of this country called Delee, where 
Alexander the Great joined battle with Porus, King of India, 
and defeated him, and where, in memory of his victory, he 
caused to be erected a brazen pillar, which remains there to 
this day.” The same story, with additions, was repeated to 
the unsuspecting Chaplain Edward Terry, who says—“ I was 
told by Tom Coryat (who took special note of this place) 
that he, being in the city of Delee, observed a very great 
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pular of marble, with a Greek inseription upon it, which 
time hath almost quite worn out, erected (as he supposed) 
there and then by Great Alexander to preserve the memory 
of that fhmons victory.” ‘This erroneous opinion of Coryat 
was adopted by most of the early English travellers, as 
noticed by Purchas,* who states that these inscriptions are in 
Greek and Hebvew, and that some affirm the pillar was 
erected by Alexander the Great, Coryat’s mistake about the 
Greck most probably arose from an actual inspection of the 
inscription, in which he would naturally have recognized the 
Old Pili th, ehh, t, kg, r, 6, 7, and e,as Greek letters. The 
similarity struck James Prinsep also. A noteable exception 
to the other Envlish travellers is William Pinch, who simply 
states that “it las inseriptions.” 

The mistakes that have been made about this column are, 
however, not confined to. its inscriptions, as we have seen 
above, wert Coryat culls it a“ dracen pillar.” Strange to 
sty a similar mistake has been made by the generally ac- 
curate Bishop Leber. who q@alls it “a hich black pillar of 
casl-metl; and, again, ig gescribine the iron pillar, he 
calls it a metal P cg @ that in Firuz Shah’s Castle.+ 
Again Colonel Ted. has identificd this pillar with the 
Nigagwbod column allnded to by the bard Chand “ as telling the 
tayae of thE Choliin.” et is quite possible that some other 
pillar may once have stood at Nigambod; but as the golden 
column of Firuz really does “tell the fame of the Chohan,” 
and as its inscriptions were recorded only thirty years prior 
fo Chand’s death, it seems most probable that his allusion 
must be to this particular pillar. The name of Nigam bod 
may, perhaps, be a corruption of the real name of the place 
where the column then stood, or an ignorant interpolation in 
the text of a date later than Firuz Shah. 


The “Golden Pillar” is a single shaft of pale pinkish 
sand-stone, 42 feet 7 inches in length, of which the - per 
portion, 35 feet in length, has received a very high he 2 
Wile the remainder is left quite rough. Its upper diameter 
is 25°3 inches, and its lower diameter 38°8 inches, the diminu- 
tion being ‘39 inch per foot. Its weight is rather more th 
27 tons. In its dimensions it is more like the Allahabad 














® Kerr, Vill, 203, note &, 
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pier than any other, but it tapers much more rapidly 
wards the top, and is, therefore, less graceful in its outline. 


There are two principal inscriptions on Firuz Shalhi's 
pillar, besides several minor records of pilgrims and travellers 
from the first. centuries of the Christian era down to the 
present time. The oldest inscriptions for which the pillar 
was originally erected comprise the well known edicts of 
Asoka, which were promulgated in the middle of the third 
century B. C. in the ancient Pdli, or spoken language of 
the day. The alphabetical characters, which are of the oldest 
form that has yet been found in India, are most clearly and 
beautifully cut, and there are only a few letters of the whole 
record lost by the peeling off of the surface of the stone. 
The inscription ends with a short sentence, in which King 
Asoka directs the setting up these monoliths in different 
parts of India as follows:* “Let this religious edict be 
engraved on stone pillars (sila thambha) and stone tablets 
feila phalaka) that it may endure for ever.” In this 
amended passage we have a distinct allusion to the rock 
inseriptions, as well as to the pillar inscriptions. As this 
is the longest and most important of all the pillar inserjy 
tions of Asoka, I made a careful impressionof the whole 
for comparison with James Prinsep’s pwhlished text. The 
record consists of four distinct inscriptions on the four 
sides of the column facing the cardinal points, and e€ one 
long inscription immediately below, which goes completely 
round the pillar. I may mention that the word dyakundni, 
at the end of the 7th line south face, was not omitted 
“accidentally,” as:James Prinsep supposed, by the original 
‘engraver, but has. been lost by the peeling away of the 
stone for about 4 inches. The vowel é attached to the 
final letter is still quite distinct, The penultimate word 
on the eastern face is not agnim, as doubtfully read by 
Prinsep, but abhywm, and, as he rightly conjectured, it is 
the same word that begins the 19th line. The last word in 
the 11th line, which puzzled Prinsep, 18 not afikata, but 
atikanfam, the same as occurs near the beginnin of the 15th 
line. ‘The few corrections which I have noticed here show 
the accuracy of Bournouf’s opinion, that a new collation of 

*¢ uF Asiatic Society’s Journal, 18397, 5 He reads alo- 
ahaa, Lae placing, Which ql tinct ou te ie." 
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the pillar inscriptions would be of the greatest value. I am 
happy to say that I have now made new copies of the in- 
scriptions on the pillars at Delhi, Arardj, and Navandgarf, for 
collation by competent scholars. 


The last 10 lines of the eastern face, as well as the whole 
of the continuous inscription round the shaft, are peculiar to 
the Dell pillar. There is a marked difference also in the 
appearance of this part of the inscription. The characters are 
all thinner and less boldly cut; the vowel marks are general- 
ly sloping instead of being horizontal or perpendicular, and 
the letters j, ¢, s and 4 are differently formed from those of 
the preceding part of the inscription, These new forms are 
exactly the same as those of the rock inscription near Khalsi, 
on the Jumma, which is only a few miles above Paofe, the 
probable site from whence the pillar was brought by Firuz 
Shah. 


The second inscription is that whieh records the yvie- 
tories of the Chohin Prince Visala Deva, whose power 
extended “from Himidri to Vindhya.” This record of the 
fame of the Chohin consists of two separate portions, the 
shorter one being placed immediately above Asoka’s edicts, 
and the longer one immediately below them. But as both 
are dated in the same year, viz., 8. 1220, or A. D. 1163, and 
refer to the same Prince, they may be considered as forming 
only one inscription. The upper portion, which is placed 
very high, is engraved in much larger characters than the 
lower one. A translation of this inscription was published 
by Colebrooke, and his rendering of the text has been verified 
by H. H. Wilson from a copy made by Mr. Thomas.* The 
reading of Sri Sallakskana proposed by Mr. Thomas is un- 
doubtedly correct, instead of Sri Mad Lakshana, as formerly 
read, I would suggest also that the rendering of Chdhumdna 
fllaka, as “most eminent of the tribe which sprang from 
the arms” (of Brahma), seems to me much less forcible than 
the simple translation of “Chief of the Chdhumdns” or 
Chohain tribe. I believe also that there is an error in referring 
the orgin of the Chohins to Brahma, as Mik-ji, the Bard 
of the Khichi Chohins, distinctly derives them from the 
Anal kund, or fount of fire on Mount Abu, an origin which 





* Colebrooke in Asiatic Hesoarches, IIL, 190; and Thomas's Prinsep's Essays, L, 35, 
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corresponds with that assigned to them by Colonel Tod. It 
is Chdluk Rao, the founder of the Chélukya, or Soldskhi 
tribe, that is fabled to have sprung from Brahma. 

The minor inscriptions on Firuz Shali’s Pillar are of 
little interest or importance. They are, however, of different 
ages, and the more ancient records must have been inserivea 
while the pillar yet stood on its original site, under the hills 
to the north of Afhizradad. One of the oldest is the name 
of Sri Bhadra Mitra, or Subhedramitra, in characters of the 
Gupta era. This is written in very small letiers, as are also 
two others of the same age. In larger letters of a somewhat 
later date, there are several short inscriptions, of which the 
most legible is Surya Vishnu Subarnakakana, A second 
begins with Hara Singha Subernakakane, the remainder 
being illegible, with exception of the word Aumdra. A third 
reads Charime Subana, the second letter bemg somewhat 
doubtful. This record is extended in another place to Charma 
Subanakshdra. Of a much later date is the name of the 
Saica mendicant Siddh Bhayaukarndth Jogi, followed by a 
érisul. The name of this wandering mendicant is also re- 
corded in the very same characters, but simply as “ Bihayan- 
kar Nith,” in one of the Bardber caves in. Bihir.* On the 
northern face there are two still later inscriptions in modern 
Nagari, both of which bear the same date of Nabi wag 
13th, waning moon of Chaitra, in Samvat 1581, or A. D. 
1524. The longer inscription contains the name of Suritan 
Jbraéhim, or Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who reigned from A. D. 
1517 to 1525, 

The second of Asoka’s Delhi Pillars is now lying in five 
pieces near Hindu Rao’s house on the top of the hill to 
the north-west of Shahjahinabad. The whole length of these 
pieces was 322 feet, but the upper end of the middle piece, 
which was inscribed with Asoka’s edicts, was sawn off some 
years ago, and sent to Caleutta, where it may now be seen 
In the Asiatic Society's Museum.+ The portion of the shaft 
that was below the inscription still measures 18 feet, and that 
which was above it, 12 feet. As the end of the shaft is still 
rough, it seems probable that the polished portion could not 


* Seep. 82, and Plate XX. 
_ This has now been returned to Delhi, and the pillar has been rest 1: bet 1 think 
‘aap Shay echpumadbad have been set up at Mirat, from whence it waa originally brought 
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have Seen more than 32 feet in hei¢ht, which is somewhat 
less than that of the other known pillars of Asoka. [udeed, 
tJns pillar is described by Shams-i-SirAj as being smaller than 
tLe other, a description which can apply only to its height, — 
as its diameter is somewhat ereater. From its broken state ‘ 
i* is not easy to obtain correct measurements of its thickness, 
At the point where the inscribed piece was sawn oif, the 
diameter is 53°44 inches; and my measurements make the 
upper diameter 293 inclies, and lower diameter of the 
smoothed portion 35°82 inches, The rough thick end is 
about 38 inches in dinmeter. These measurements make 
the diminution of the pillar just one-fifth of an inch per 
foot. 

According to Shams-i-Sirfj this eolumn was brought 
from Mirat by Firuz Shah, and erected near its present posi- 
tion in the Aushak Shiker, or “hunting palace.” 'The posi- 
tion of the palace has already been determined by the re- 
searches of Messrs, Cope and Lewis ;* but the following 
statements of William Finch will place this identification of 
site beyond all dispute. In A. D. 1611 he deseribes the city 
(that is, of Shir Shah) as being 2 koss, or 24 miles, in 
length from gate to gate, and about 2 koss from thenee he 
places “the ruins of a hunting seat or mole (Mahal) built 
by Sultan Bemsa, a great Indian Sovereign.”¢ This deserip- 
tion agrees éxactly with the position of the broken pillar, 
whieh is about 22 miles to the north-west of the Lal Dur- 
waza, or north gate of the old city-ef Shir Shah, which ts 
itself about 2} miles distant from the south gate, to the west- 
ward of Dinpandi, or Purana Kilah, 


According to the pre belief, this pillar was thrown 
down by an accidental explosion of a powder magazine in 
the time of Farokhsir, who reigned from A. D. 1713 to 1719. 
This tradition is rendered almost certain by the statements 
of Padre Tieffenthaler, who resided in India between A. D. 
1743 and 1786. He saw the pillar lying just as it is now in 
five pieces ; but he was informed that it was standing erect not 
long before, and that it was thrown down by an explosion of 
runpowder. 
® Journal of Archwological Society of Delhi. 
¢ Kerr's Voyages und Travels, VIIL, 292. 
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The inscriptions on this pillar are very imperfect, owing 
to the mutilated and worn surface of the stone, Such por- 
tions as remain have been carefully examined by James 
Prinsep, who found them to be “so precisely the duplicates” 
of the other inseription that he did not think “it worth while 
to make them the subject of a separate note.”* The remaming 
portions, which correspond with parts of the inscriptions 
on the north, south, and west faces of the other pillar, have 
been lithographed by Prinsepin Plate XLU., Vol. VI. of 
his Journal. 

The Jron Pillar of Delhi, which is the next work in 
point of antiquity, is one of the most curious monuments In. 
India, Many large works in metal were no doubt made in 
ancient times, such, for instance, as the celebrated Colussus 
of Rhodes, and the gigantic statues of the Buddhists, which 
are described by Hwen Thsang. Dut all of these were of 
brass or copper, all of them were hollow, and they were all 
built up of picces rivetted together, whereas the Delhi Pillar 
is a solid shaft of wrought iron upwards of 1G inches in dia- 
meter, and upwards of 40 feet in leneth, It is true that there 
are flaws in many parts, which shew that the welding is imper- 
fect: but when we consider the extreme difficulty of manu- 
facturing a pillar of such vast dimensions, our wonder will 
not be diminished by knowing that the welding of the bar is 
defective. The total height of the pillar above ground is 22 
feet, but the smooth shaft is only 15 feet, the eapital being 33 
feet, and the rough part of the shaft below also 34 fect. 
But its depth under ground is asserted to be considerably 
greater than its height above ground, as a recent excavation 
is said to have been carried down to 26 feet without reaching 
the foundation on which the pillar rests.} The whole length 
of the Iron Pillar is, therefore, upwards of 48 feet, but how 
much more is not known, although it must be considerable, 
as the pillar is said not to have been loosened by the excava- 
tion. I think, therefore, it is highly probable that the whole 
length is not less than 60 feet. The lower diameter of the 
shaft is 16-4 inches, and the upper diameter is 12°05 inches, 
the diminution being -29 of an inch per foot. The pillar 
contains about 80 cubic feet of metal, and weighs upwhirds 
of 17 tons. 

* Journal of Asiatic Society, Bengal, VI, 794. 
___ + Mr, Cooper told me 26 feet, but the man in charge assured me that the actual deptl 
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When L wrote this report in 1863 I deseribed the pillar 
as formed of “ mixed metal.” This I did on the authority of 
the late Mr. Fred. Cooper, Deputy Commissioner of Delhi. 
He was then preparing a land-book for Delhi, in which I 
find the pillar is thus deseribedl—* The celebrated Loha-ka-tdl 
or iron pillar, which is, however, a misnomer, for it is a 
compound metal resembling bronge.” On thinking over 
this «question some months afterwards it struck me that 
a éronze pillar would never Lave escaped the rapacity of the 
Muhammadan conquerors. IJ, therefore, obtained a small 
bit from the rough lower part of the pillar, which I sub- 
mitted to Dr. Murray Thomson for analysis, who informed 
me that the metal was “pure malleable iron of 7-66 specific 
gravity.” I have since referred to various books to see what 
account was given of this pillar by different tourists; and I 
find that the opinion that the pillar was made of mixed 
metal or bronze has certainly prevailed since the beginning 
of the century.” But it is most probably of even older date, 
as the notorious Tom Coryat speaks of the brezen pillar 
which he had seen at “Delee.” There can be little doubt 
that this was also the Native belief in former times, as it 
certainly is at present; for [ presume that the early English 
residents at Delhi adopted what they were told by the people 
without either question or examination, although the one con- 
tinued to call it the Sohi-ki-iéf, and the other the “Iron 
Pillar.” The belief, perhaps, arose from the eurious yellow 
appearance of the upper part of the shaft, which I myself 
observed, and which induced me to accept Mr. Cooper's 
statement, 

The Tron Pillar records its own history in a deeply cut 
Sanskrit inscription of six lines on its western face. ‘I'he 
inscription has been translated by James Prinsep, who 
remarks that “the pillar is called the arm of fame” (Avrééi 
Siuja) “ot Raja Didva, and the letters cut upon it are called 
the typical cuts inflicted on his enemies by his sword, writing 
his immortal fame."~ It is stated that he subdued a people 








* In 1805 the pillar was seen by a Indy, “Tour in the Upper Provinces by A. D.," p. 145, 
who describes to. the wonderful beeen pillar.” Bishop Heber, “Travela, [1., 201, #07," 
calls ita “metal pillar ora “black pillar of cant metal.” In 1994 Miss Emoma Hoberta,- 
© Views in India, L, 40," tpeake of itaa "a pillar of mixed tefal;" and in 1644 Colonel 
Seaman, Rambles, (1, 250," writes that the «mall pillar is of bronge, or a metal which 
react bic bronee, andl ie softer than brass. 

+ Bengal Asiatic Sceiety"s Journal, VII, p. G20, 
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on the Siadiv, named Pahlikes, and “ obtained with his own 
arm an undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long period.” 
The above is the whole of the meagre information that can 
be eathered from this inseription, save the bare fact that the 
fiaja was a worshipper of Vishnu. The date of the inserip- 
tion is referred by James Prinsep to the third or fourth 
century after Christ; but Mr. Thomas considers that this is 
“too high an antiquity for the style of writing employed on 
the monument.” JI agree, however, with Prinsep, as the 
characters appear to me to be exactly the same as those of 
the Gupta inseriptions. I have already suggested the year 
A. D. 319, which is the initial point of the Balabhi or Gupta 
eva, as on approximate date, as I think it not improbable 
that the Raja may have assisted in the downfall of the 
powerful Gupta dynasty. I read his mame preferably as 
hava, the letter 64 having got closed by the aceidental slip 
of the punching chisel. The letter is diilerent from every | 
other d# in the inseription. 

According to universal tradition, the Iron Pillar was 
erected by £Bilen Deo, or Anang Pal, the founder of the 
Tomara dynasty, who was assured by a learned Brahman 
that, as the foot of the pillar had been driven so deep 
into the ground that it rested on the head of Fasuk, 
King of the Serpents, who supports the earth; it was now 
immoveable, and that dominion would remain im his family 
as long as the pillar stood. But the Raja, doubting the 
truth of the Brahman’s statement, ordered the pillar to 
be dug up, when the foot of it was found wet with 
the blood of the serpent king, whose head it had pierced. 
Regretting his unbelief, the Iron Pillar was again raised ; 
but, owing to the king’s former incredulity, every plan now 
failed in fixing it firmly, and, in spite of all his efforts, it still 
remained loose (d/ile) in the ground, and this is said to haye 
been the origin of the name of the ancient city of Dhili. 

This tradition has been variously reported by different 
authorities, but the main points are the same in all, Colonel 
Tod states that the Iron Pillar is said to be resting on the head 
of the Sahes Nag, who is the same as Vaanki, the Serpent King. 
A lady traveller, who visited Delhi between 1504 and 1514, 
heard the tradition in a somewhat different way,* A Brahman 
told the king that if he could place the seat of his govern- 
ment on the head of the snake that supports the world, 





© “Toor in the © or Provinces,” by A.D, p 16 
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his kingdom would last for ever. The Iron Pillar was 
accordingly driven into the ground on its present site, under 
the superintendence of the Brahman, who announced 
that the lucky spot had been found. On hearing this, a 
courticr, jealous of the Brahman’s influence, declared that 
the pillar was not placed over the serpent’s head, but that he 
could point out the true place, which he had seen in a dream. 
The pillar was aceordingly taken up by the Raja’s order, 
and, agreeably to the Brahman’s prediction, the foot of it 
was found wet with the blood of the serpent’s head. This tra- 
dition is also imperfectly related in Purchas’s Pilgrims, on the 
authority of English travellers who visited India during the 
reigns of Jahingir and Shahjahan, Purchas states that the 
diase (Raja) who founded Delhi, “ by advice of his magicians, 
tried the ground by driving an iron stake, which came up 
bloody, having woundeda snake. This the Ponde (Pande or 
Pandit), or magician, said was a fortunate sign.”* In all 
these different versions of the erection of the Iron Pillar, the 
main points of the story are the same, and the popular belief 
in this tradition is confirmed by the well known verse— 

“Alli to dhallé bhai, 

* Tomar bhaya mat hin,” 

“The pillar has become loose, 

“The Tomar’s wish will not be fulfilled.’’+ 

_ This tradition is related in a more poetical form b 

Kharg Rai, who wrote in the reign of Shahjahan. Accord- 
ing to him, the Tomar Prince was provided by the sage Fyds 
with a golden nail, or spike, 25 fingers in length, which he 
was told to drive into the ground. Ata lucky moment, on 
the 13th day of the waning moon of Faisdkh, in the Samvat 
year 792, or A. D. 736, when the moon was in the mansion 
of Abhijit, the spike was driven into the ground by the Raja. 
Then said Vyds to the King— 

“ Tum se rdj kadi jaéga nahi, 

* Yih khunti Pasug ki mathe gadhi hai.” 

“ Ne’er will thy kingdom be besped, 

“The spike hath pierced Vasuki’s head.” 





® Kerr's Voyages and Travela, VILL, 202; note, 

+ My aomsistant, Mr. J. D. Beglar, has pointed out to me that fomar ia @ common con- 
traction for fum‘dra, “your.” I believe, therefore, that a pun is intemded, and that the 
sewond line aay bo translated—"“ Your wish will not be fulfilled” 
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Vyis had no sooner departed, than the incredulous Raja 
boldly declared his disbelief in the sage’s announcement, 
when immediately 

* Bilan De khunti ukhérh dekhi, 

Tab lohu se chuchdli nikali,” 

“ He saw the spike thrown on the ground, 

* Blood-droppmg from the serpent’s wound.” 
The sage was recalled by the horrified king, who was directed 
to drive the stake into the ground a second time. Again he 
struck, but the spike penetrated only nineteen fingers, and 
remained foose in the ground. Once more then the sage 
addressed the Raja prophetically,—* Like the spike ;dilii) 
which you have driven, your dynasty will be unstable ;dilti), 
and after ‘nineteen’ generations it will be supplanted by the 
‘Chohains, and they by the Turkins.” Bilan De then became 
King of Dilli, and with his descendants held the throne for 
nineteen generations, according to the number of fingers’ 
lengths which the spike had been driven into the ground, 


What was the origin of this tradition, and at what time 
it first obtained currency, may never, perlmps, be known; but 
I think we are justified in hazarding a guess that the lone 
reign of the 'Tomar dynasty must first have led to an opinion 
of its durability which would then have been naturally 
compared with the evident stability with which the Iron 
Pillar was fixed in the ground. We have an exactly paral- 
Jel case in the well known saying about Rome and the 
Coliseum—“ Quamulitt stahit Colyseus, stabit et Roma quando 
cadit Colyseus cadit Roma,” which the verse of Byron has 

“ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand, 
“When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall.” 
This, indeed, is the oldest form of the Indian tradition that 
I have been able to trace. When the Mubammadan con- 
— first took possession of Delhi, he was informed that 
m@ inscription on the Iron Pillar declared that the Hindu 
rale would last as long as the pillar remained standing; 
on hearing which, to show his contempt of the prophecy, the 
pround ‘victor allowed the pillar to stand. This same story 
must have been told to Bishop Heber, but he has jumbled it 
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up with his account of Firuz Shah's Pillar. That the story 
which he heard must have belonged to the Iron Pillar js 
rendered certain by his referring it to the period of “the 
conquest of the country by the Musulméns.” About the 
same time also a similar story was heard by Major Archer,+ 
who records that, “as long as the pillar stood, so long would 
tindustan flourish.” At a later date, a similar story was 
repeated to Mrs, Colm Mackenzie,{ who says that the Iron 
Pillar bears a Sanskrit inscription, “the purport of which 
is that, as long as this pillar stands, the Raj or kingdom has 
not finally departed from the Hindus.” Lastly, Syad Ahmad 


relates that the pillar was driven into the head of Fasuki, - 


King of the Snakes, to make his empire lasting. 

If I am right in ascribing the origin of this tradition to 
alate period in the history of the Tomars, when the long 
duration of their rule had induced people to compare its 
stability with that of the Iron Pillar, I think that the saying 
may be referred with considerable probability to the pros- 
perous reign of Anang Pal IL., whose name is inscribed. on 
the shaft with the date of Samvat 1109 or A. D. 1052. 

ane neeount given above was written in 1863, shortly 
after‘which I found the ovigine! version of the story in the 
srd book of my copy of Chand’s Prithi RAj Raisa, which 
is appropriately named Ail/li-dhilli-kathd, or “story of the 
Loose Pillar.” Chand, however, refers the event to the time 
of the last Anang Pal, who wished to ascertain the fortu- 
nate hour for holding a great festival in honour of the birth 
of his grandson, Prithi Rij. He enquired from Vyis, a 
Jagjoti Brahman, who after a short consideration replied— 
“ Now is the lucky time, your dynasty will become immove- 
able, and its root will strike into the head of Seshndg.§ 
But the Raja was incredulous, when Vy4s taking an iron 
spike drove it down 60 fingers deep until it reached the 
serpent’'s head,] and drawing it out he showed it to the 
aja covered with blood. Then addressing Anang Pal, he 
said—** Your kingdom like the spike has became unstable.’’ 


-_ 


(ool 





® Jeurnal LL, 291. 
T Tour in Cpmer Inca, 1,220, 
ft 2nd edition, p. 47 
Seshmig or Viteuki ia the King of the Serpenta, on whose thousand heads the earth 
Heclf is eaiel to be supported, om sisi ar 
% Suttin cyte fohod Litttea, Suber Seaedeh air waits dea, 
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Thus saith the Seer Vyas, 
Things that must come to pass : 
Now the Tomers, next Choline, 
And shortly after the Turkdns.* 
The Kaja in a rage expelled Vyis, who retired to Ajmer, 
where he was hospitably received by the Chohiins on account 
of his prophecy in favour of their race, 


The remaining inscriptions on the Iron Fillar are 
numerous but unimportant. There are two records of the 
Chohin Raja Chatra Sinha, both dated in Samrat 1883, or 
A. D. 1826. They state that the Raja was descended from 
Prithivt Raja in 29 generations, which is quite possible, 
although the period allowed for each generation is under 23 
years, The date of Prithivi Raja is given as Samvaé 1851, or. 
A. D, 1094, which is just 99 years too early, an amount of 
error which agrees with the false dates which have been in- 
serted in the text of the Prithi Haj Résa of the Bard Chenu. 
There is also another modern Nagari inscription of six lines, 
dated in Samvat 1767, or A. D. 1710, of the Bundela Rajas of 
Chdnderi, Below this there are two Persian inscriptions, 
dated in A, H. 1060 and 1061, or A. D. 1651-52, which merely 
record the names of yisitors. 

The only other remains of Hindu Delhi are the nu- 
merous pillars which form the colonnades of the Court of the 
Great Masjid close to the Kuth Minar, The Arabic iserip- 
tion over the eastern entrance of this Court-yard states that 
the materials were obtained from the demolition of 27 idola- 
trous temples, each of which had cost the sum of 20 /athe of 
Dilidls. : agree with Mr, Thomast that the Ditlie/ must 
have corresponded with the original billon currency of 
Prithivi Raja. Now the value of the Dilial was as nearly as 
possible the same as that of the Jital or Chifal of Alo-uddin 
Khilji, 50 of which, as we learn from Ferishta,t were equal 
to one Rupee. The cost of each of these temples would not, 
therefore; have been more than Rs. 40,000, and that of the 
whole number, only Rs, 10,80,000, or £108,000. The cost 
of these temples seems excessive when expressed in such 


® Kahe Muda Jagioti egome dgame honiaa, 
Tomar, a C'Aaheooda Aoi, pind pont Tierktas, 

+ Prinsep's Eeanys, [., 020. 

+ Briggs, 1, atv. 
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small money as Dilie/s, each coin being worth only a little 
more than a half-penny; but the sum is moderate enough 
When it is named in rupees. 
Mr. Pergusson* has expressed an opinion that “it is not 
“easy to determine whether the pillars now stand as ori- 
*ginally arranged by the Hindus, or whether they have been 
“taken down and re-arranged by the conquerors.” In this 
instance he thinks it “*most probable that the former was 
“the case, and that they were open colonnades surrounding 
“the palace of Prithivi Raja ;” but he presently adds that, 
“if this is so, it is the only instance known of Hindu pillars 
“being left undisturbed.” When Mr. Fergusson formed this 
opinion, he was not aware of the fact recorded over the 
eastern gateway by the Musulmin conqueror, that the Great 
Masjid had been built of the materials of no less than 
twenty-seven Hindu temples, He knew only the common 
tradition that on this site onee stood the palace and temple 
attributed to Prithivi Raja. On this account he may have 
supposed that most of these pillars must have belonged to 
those buildings, and, therefore, that some of them might pos- 
sibly stall be in their original positions. But evidently he 
had strong doubts on the subject ; for he repeats his opinion 
that, “ifthe pillars at Kutb are in situ, it is the only instance 
“Known of such being the case.” In February 1853 I 
examined very minutely the pillared cloisters of the Great 
Mosque, and I then came to the conclusion, as recorded in 
my note-book at the time, that “the square about, the Iron 
“Pillar is all made up; the outer-walls are not Hindu; the 
“pillars are all made up of pieces of various kinds: the 
“shaft of one kind being placed above that of another for 
“the purpose of obtaining height. The general effect is good ; 
“but a closer inspection reveals the incongruities of pillars, 
“half plain and half decorated, and of others that are thicker 
“above than below.” Just ten years later, in January 
1863, with Mr. Fergusson’s book in my hand I re-examined 
the whole of these pillars with exactly the same result. 
Every single pillar is made up of two separate Hindu shafts, 
placed one above the other; and as these shafts are of many 
various sizes, the required height is obtained by the insertion 
of other pieces between the shorter shafts:+ in one instance 
® Hnrnd-bonk of Architerture, 141k. — 
7 I have o suspicion thot some of the Pillars in the Masjid iteclf may be in their 


original positions, They are single pillars of a large temple, I will examine them minutely 
during the cnading cull seagon, 1671-72 
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in the north cloister there is a pillar made up of no less than 
three shafts of exactly the same pattern, piled one over the 
other. This may be seen in Beato's photograph of this clois- 
ter (see the 4th pillar on the left hand). The general effect 
of these large rows of made-up columns is certainly rich and 
pleasing; but this effect is due to the kindly hand of time, 
which has almost entirely removed the coating of plaster 
with which the whole of these beautifully sculptured pillars 
were once barbarously covered by the idol-hating Musalméns. 


The same doubling up of the old Hindu pillars has been 
followed in the cloisters of the outer court of the Kutb Minar, 
the shaft of one plain pillar being placed over another to obtain 
height. A similar re-arrangement may be observed in the 
Court of the Jdmai or Dina Masjid of Kanoj, commonly called 
Sita-ka-Rasiii, or “ Sita’s kitchen.” 

The number of decorated pillars now remaining in the 
court-yard of the Great Mosque around the Iron Pillar is, 
as nearly as I could reckon them, 340; but as the cloisters 
are incomplete, the original number must have been much 
ereater. My reckoning makes them 450. In the interior 
of the Great Mosque itself there are 35 pillars now remain- 
ing, of a much larger size and of a somewhat different style 
of decoration. When the Mosque was complete there must 
have been not less than 76 of these pillars. Of the plainer 
villars in the court-yard of fhe Kutb Minar I counted 376, 
but the total number required to complete the cloisters would 
be about 1,200. 

I have given these figures in detail for the purpose of 
corroborating the statement of the Musalmin conqueror, 
with regard to the number of temples that were standing in 
Dilliat the close of the Hindu power. The usual number of 
columns in a Hindu temple is from 20 to 30, although a few 
of the larger temples may have from 50 to 60. But these 
are exceptional cases, and they are more than balanced by 
the greater number of smaller temples, which have not more 
than 12 or 16 pillars. The great temple of Vishnupad at 
Gaya has 50 pillars, and Mr. Fergusson mentions that a 
temple of 56 pillars was the most extended arrangement that 
he had met with under a single dome.* The magnificent 


*-Hlustratiine of Indian Aféhitectwe, Introd, p. 16. 
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temple at Chandrivati, near Jhdlra Palen, and the pillared 
temple of Ganthei, at Aajrahoe, have only 28 columns each. 
The Seroli temple las 24 columns, the great temple at 
Bindrdban has onty 16, and the Cheori, in the Jfokandre 
Pass, has not more than 12. But there are many temples 
that have even fewer pillars than these ; as, for instance, that 
of Idle Devi, in Gwahor, which has only 6 pillars, and that 
of Chalur DBheja, also in Gwalior, which has not more than 
4 pillars. aking these temples as fair specimens of many 
various styles and ages, the average number of pillars in a 
Hlindu fane is between 24 and 25, or, if the extremes be 
omitted, the averare number is 21. Accepting these num- 
bers as a fair guide, we may set down the 76 pillars of the 
Great Masjid as the spoils of at least 2, but more probably 
of 3 temples, each equal in size to the magnificent fane at 
Chandrivati. Similarly the 453 pillars of the court of the 
Masjid will represent the spoils of not less than from 15 to 
23 temples, of 20 and 25 columns each. These numbers 
added together give a total of from 20 to 25 temples, which 
agrees so nearly with the number recorded in the Muham- 
madan inscription, as to leave no doubt whatever of the truth 
of the conqueror’s boast that the Masjid was built of the 
spoils of 27 temples, 

A curious confirmation of the average size of those 
temples has been afforded by a discovery which I first made 
in 1853, and which [ completed during the present year 1863. 
In the south-east corner of the cloisters of the Great Mosque, 
the pillars, with bases and capitals complete, are nearly all of 
one style and size, and quite different from the other columns. 
Now, the bases, shafts, and capitals of these pillars are #um- 
bered, the highest number discovered heing 19. I found 14 
numbered shafts, of which No. 13 is in the north cloister, far 
away from its fellows. I found also 18 numbered hases, and 
7 numbered capitals ; but only in one instance, that of No. 10, 
do the numbers of base, shaft, and capital, as they now stand, 
agree. Here, then, we have a direct and convincing proof that 
these particular pillars have all been re-arranged. The total 
number of shafts discovered was only 15, but they were all 
numbered. Of the bases I discovered 19, of which 4 were 
square, and 15 had the angles recessed like all the shafts, 
Of the capitals, all of one uniform b pater I found 20, of 
which one was inscribed with the No. 19. From all these 
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facts I conclude, with a probability amounting almost to cer- 
tainty, that the temple from which these pillars were obtained 
consisted of 20 columns only. On No, 12 shaft there is the 
word Kachat in Nagari letters on one face, with the date of 
1124 on another face, which, referred to the Vikramaditya 
Samrat, is equivalent to A. D. 1067, at which time 
era Pal IL, the founder of Lailkot, was reigning in 


But the mason’s marks on the stones of this temple 
were not confined to the pillars, as 1 discovered them on no 
less than 18 different portions of its entablature. ‘These 
marks are more than usually detailed ; but, unfortunately, in 
spite of their length and apparent clearness, I am still unable 
to make them out completely.* 

The marks are the following: 


A.—Chapa Fide 3... cae ane”) Upper Fda (?) Now 
B.—Chana Pada 4 - Ditto (7?) No.4 


C—Pirdnti 64. = ww. Rear (?) Na. 4 
D.—Pichuti 5 pachhim .. «ae tear (?) No. 5 west 
E.—li Chaotie sie . | Pade (?) fourth, 

: Vita (?) fifth. 


F.—fi pouchoma 
G.—Prathama Ditshen : 
H.—Pachehsim Rati Dishen 


First Architrave. 
West side Architrave. 


K.—Fwrab Prathama Ge ges | Maptefiret. 
L.—P ured Ki) saa one = East No. a, 
M,—Pacichhim Ra 3 A-(ge 1) West side No. 3., front? 


N.—Pachchhin Maki pachehie > West aide back. 
O.—Pachchdim Raki 6 pachchie ... West side No. 6, back. 


There is a peculiarity about the numbers of the pillars 
which is worthy of note. Each eypher is preceded by the 
‘nitial letter of the word for that number. Thus, 3 is preceded 
by ¢i for tin, 10 by da for das, and 16 by so for solah, The 
sume sf of marking would nppees to have been used for 
a second temple, as 1 found a pula of another pattern with 
the number du 2, and a pilaster of the same kind with 





 @ Bee Plate XXXVI. for coples of these manon's marks, aod o drawing of one of the 
pillare. |] », viait of a few houre in the present year, 7871, I found two numbered po : 
of a different with the Nos, 2 and 19, showing that « bernpla, | wd fay thee 
Muhamm must have beens ted on not lew than 20 pillars. T found alae a iaacn a 
record of five tines on a thind variety of but the letters are faint and difficult to 

Tean make out a notice of 7+ +hi+ : | 
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i 19." Sixteen bases of the first pillar have recessed 
angles, and four are plainsquares. In this ease the temple 
would have had 4 pillars (probably an outer row) of one 
pattern, and 16 of another kind, but all of the same height. 
The dimensions of these inscribed pillars are as follows : 
Ft. In. Ft. In, 


( Upper member, with brackets... 0 10 


Capital) Vower ditto... trate (6 
—_—_——— 1 4 

Shaft , Bho be win @ 18 

Be ( Upper portion, ornamented 1 8 

age |} Lower ditto plain _ 8 A ; 
——— 1 14 


Total height . 8 38 


The only other Hindu remains are the two forts of 
Lélkot and Rai Pithora, which together formed the old 
Dilli of the Musalwins, after the building of a new fort 
of Sirti by Ala-ud-din Khilji. Of these two, the older fort 
of Liélket has hitherto remained unknown, being always 
described by Musalmsns as a part of the fort of Rai Pithora. 
It is called Siri by Lieutenant Burgess, who made a survey 
of the ruins of Dilli in 1849-50, and the same name ts given 
to it by Messrs. Cope and Lewis in their interesting account 
of Firuzabad, published in the Journal of the Archeological 
Society of Delhi for 1850. The reasons which induce me 
to identify this fort with the Zelkot of Anang Pal have 
already been given when speaking of the re-founding of Dilii, 
and the reasons whicli compel me to reject its identification 
with Siri will be detailed when I come to speak ‘of that 
place. 

The Fort of Zdlkot, which was built by Anang P4l in 
A. D. 1060, is of an irregular rounded oblong form, 2} miles 
in cireumference. Its walls are as lofty and as massive as 
those of Zughlakdbdd, although the blocks of stone are not 


© These two pillars are 4 feet 104 inches high, and 11) inches aquare. I found 15 pillars 
of almeet the sume peters, but of somewhat iarge dimansions, being 5 feet 9} finches kigh, 
and 13] inches square. The commonest pillar ia of a sitilar pattern, but with the addition 
of humus figures on the lower faces of the shaft, and a deep recessed ornament at the top 
of the shaft, Of this kind I counted 78 pillars during my last visit in the present year 
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so colossal, By ‘ifferent measurements { found the ram- 
parts to be from 28 to 30 feet in thickness, of which the 
parapet is just one-half. The same thickness of parapet is also 
derived from the measurement given by Ibn Batuta in A. D. 
1340, who says that the walls were e/eren culits thick. 
Accepting this measure as the same that was in use in Firuz 
Shah's time, namely, of 16 inches, as derived from the leneth 
of Firuz Shah's pillar, the thickness of the walls of old 
Dilli was 14} feet. These massive ramparts haye a general 
height of 60 feet above the bottom of the ditch, which still 
exists in very fair order all round the fort, except on the south 
side, where there isa deep and extensive hollow that was 
most probably once filled with water. About one-half of 
tlle main walls are still standing as firm and as solid as when 
they were first built. At all the salient points there are 
large bastions from 60 to 100 fect in diameter. Two of the 
largest of these, which are on the north side, are ealled the 
Fateh Barj and the Sohan Brrj. The long lines of wall 
between these bastions are broken by numbers of smaller 
towers well splayed out at the base, and 45 feet in diameter 
at top, with curtains of 80 feet between them. Along the 
hase of these towers, which are still 30 feet in hetght, there 
is an outer line of wall forming a rao: or faussebraie, which 
is also 30 feet in height. The parapet of this wall has en- 
tirely disappeared, and the wall itself is so much broken, as 
to afford an easy descent into the ditch in many places. The 
upper portion of the counterserap walls has all nearly fallen 
down, excepting on the north-west side, where there is a 
double line of works strengthened by detached bastions. 


The positions of three of the gateways in the west half 
of the fort are easily recognized, but the walls of the 
eastern half are so much broken that it is now only possible 
to guess at the probable position of one other gate. The 
north gate is judiciously placed in the re-entering angle 
close to the Fateh Birj, where it still formsa deep gap in 
the lofty mass of rampart, by which the cowherds enter 
with their cattle. The west gate is the only one of which 
any portion of the walls now remains. It is said to have 
been called the Ranjit gate. This gate-way was 17 feet wide, 
‘and there is still standing on the left hand side a large up- 
right stone, with a grove for guiding the assent. descent 
of a portcullis. This stone is 7 feet in height above the 
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rubbish, but it is probably mot less than 12 or Th fret 
It is 2 feet 1 inch broad and 1 foot 3 inehes thick. The 
approach to this gate is guarded by no less than three smuull 
out-works. ‘The south gate is in the southmost angle near 
Adham Kjian's tomb. It is now a mere gap in the mass of 
rampart. Qn the south-east side there must, I think, have 
been a gate near Sir Thomas Metcalfe’s house, leading 
towards Tughlakabad and Mathura.* 


Syad Ahmad states, on the authority of Zia Barni, that 
the west gate of Rai Pithora’s Fort was called the Ghazi 
Cate after the Musalmén conquest, because the Giazne troops 
had gained the fortress by that entrance. I feel satisfied that 
this must be the Ranjit Gate of LAlkot for the following 
reasons : 

Isf—The Musalmins never make any mention of Lil- 
kot, but always include it as a partof Rai Pithora’s Port. 

9nd.—The possession of the larger and weaker fortress 
of Rai Pithora could not be called the conquest of Dell, 
while the stronger citadel of Lalkot still held out. 

8rd.—The evident care with which the approach to the 
Ranjit Gate has been strengthened by a double line of works, 
and by three separate out-works immediately in front of the 
gateway itself, shows that this must have been considered as 
the weakest point of the fortress, and therefore that it was 
the most likely to have been attacked. For this reason I 
conclude that the Ranjit gate was the one by which the 
Musalmiins entered Lilkot, the citadel of Dilli, and that, 
having proved its weakness by their own success, they at 
once proceeded to strengthen the works at this point for their 
own security. A case exactly similar occurred less than 
forty years afterwards, when the Emperor Altamsh, having 
gained an entrance into the fortress of Gwalior by the deep 
ravine on the west side called Uriwdhi, immediately closed it 
by a massive wall, to prevent his enemies from taking advan- 
tage of the same weak point. I believe that the western 





© Seo Flute No. XXXVI for an enlarged plan ef Lalkot, showing the positions of the 
different gates, It sewma pro that the weatern hulf of Lalkot wan once eut off from 


Mr. J, D. Beglar, haz discovered a’ gateway in the southern half of this w 
Adbam Ehan's Tomb and the Jog Maya temple. 
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gate was called the Ghazni Gate for the simple reason only 
that Ghazni lies to the west of Dellu, | 

The Fort of Rai Pithora, which surrounds the citadel 
of LAlkot on three sides, would appear to have been built 
to protect the Hindu city of Dilli from the attacks of the 
Musalmins. As early as A. D. 1100, the descendants of 
Mahmud, retiring from Ghazni before the rising power of the 
Saljukis, had fixed their new capital at Lahor, although 
Ghazni still belonged to their kingdom, and was occasionally 
the seat of Government. But a new and more formidable 
enemy soon appeared, when the celebrated Muiiz-uddin Sam, 
commonly called Muhammad Ghori, after capturing the cities 
of Multan and Parshiwar, appeared before Lahor in A. D. 
1180, and put an end to the Ghaznavide dynasty by the 
capture of their capital in A. YD). 1186. The danger was 
now imminent, and only a few years later ‘we tind the 
Ghori King in full march on Ajmer. But the Raja of 
Dilli was well prepared for this invasion, and, with the aid 
of his allies, he defeated the Musalmiins with great slaughter 
at Tilaori, midway between Karnal and Thanesar, As the 
first appearance of the formidable Ghoris before Lahor 
corresponds so near! with the accession of Prithivi Raja, 
L think it very probable that the fortification of the city of 
Dilli was foreed upon the Raja by a well-grounded apprehension 
that Dilli itself might soon be attacked ; and soit happened, 
for within two years after the-battle ot Tilaori the Raja was 
a prisoner, and Dill was in the possession of the Musalmiins. 

The circuit of Rai Pithora’s Fort is 4 miles and 3 
furlongs, or just three times as much as that of Lalkot. But 
the defences of the city are in every way inferior to those 
of the citadel. The walls are only half the height, and the 
towers are placed at much longer intervals. The wall of the 
city is carried from the north bastion of LAlkot, called Fateh 
Barj, to the north-east for three-quarters of a mile, where 
it turns to the south-east for 14 mile to the Damdama Biiry. 
From this bastion the direction of the w ill for about one mile 
is south-west, and then north-west for 4 short distance to the 
south end of the hill on which Azim Khan's tomb is situated. 
Beyond this point the wall can be traced for some distance 
te the north along the ridge which was most probably 
cd nected with the south-east corner of Lilkot, somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Sir ‘T'. Metcalfe’s house. 
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‘The Fort of Rai Pithora or Delhi Proper is said to have 
had nine gates besides the Ghazni Gate,* most of which can 
still be traced. Three are ‘on the west side, of which two 
belong to the citadel of Lalkot, and the third has a small out- 
work. There were five on the north side, towards J ahanpanah, 
and one on the east side, towards Tughlakabad, which must 
have been the Badaon Gate, that is so often mentioned In early 
Muhammadan history. There must also have been one gate 
on the south side, which would have been close to Sir T. 
Metealfe’s house. Such was the Hindu City of Dilli when it 
was captured by the Musalmans in January 1191. The circuit 
of its walls was nearly 44 miles, and it covered a space of 
evound equal to one-half of the modern Shahjahanabad, the 
Capital of the Mogul Sovereigns of India. It possessed 27 
Hindu temples, of which several hundreds of richly carved 
pillars still remain to attest both the taste and the wealth of 
the last Hindu Rulers of Dill, 





MUHAMMADAN REMAINS. 

The first Musalmin Sovereigns of Delhi are said to have 
remained content with the fortress of Rai Pithora, although 
it seems highly probable that they must have added to the 
defences of the west gate, by which they had entered Lalkot, 
the citadel of the Hindu Kings. But though the first 
Musalmin Kings did not build huge forts or extensive cities 
to perpetuate their names, yet in the Great Mosque and 
magnificent column of Kutb-uddin Aibeg, as well as in the 
richly carved tomb of Altamsh, they have left behind them 
a few noble works, which are in every way more worthy of 
our admiration. 

The Great Mosque of Kutb-uddin was ealled the Jama 
Masjid, according to the inscription over the inner archway 
of the east entrance. But it is now more commonly known 
as the Masjid-i-Kutb-ul Islam, or the “ Mosque of the Pole 
Star of Islamism,” a name which appears to preserve that of 
its founder. It seems probable, however, that the Kutb 
Mosque, as well as the Mindr, may have been named after 
the contemporary Saint Awth-tsddin Ushi, whose tomb 1s 
close by. Syad Ahmad adds that the Mosque was also called 
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the Adina Masjid. This Great Mosque, which even in ruin 
is one of the most magnificent works in the world, was seen 
hy Ibn Batuta* about 150 years after its erection, when he 
describes it as having no equal, either for beauty or extent. 
In the time of Timur, the people of old Delhi prepared to 
defend the Great Mosque, but they were all, according to the 
Muhammadan Historian Sharaf-uddin, despatched by the 
sword “to the deepest hell.” The Mosque is not mentioned 
by Baber, although he notices thé Minar and the tomb of 
Khwaja Kutb-uddin, which he perambulated.t It is not 
mentioned either by Abul Fazl; but no inference can be 
drawn from his silence, as he does not even allude to the 
Kutb Minir, The Minar itself was repaired during the 
reign of Sikandar Lodi; but we hear not ing of the Great 
Mosque, from which, perhaps, it may be inferred either that 
it was still in g od order, or that it was too much ruined to 
be easily repaired. I conclude that the latter was the case, 
as it seems probable that the permanent removal of the 
court from Delhi to Firdzabad must have led tothe gradual 
abandonment of the old city. We have a parallel case in the 
removal of the Hindu court from Kanoj to the Bin m the 
‘time of Mahmud of Ghazni. This removal took place in 
A. D. 1022 and in A. D. 1031, or within ten years, Abu 
Rihan records that Kanoj having been deserted by its ruler, 
‘fall fo ruin.” 

The Great Mosque of Kutb-uddin was begun imme- 
diately after the capture of Delhi in A. H. 687, or A. D. 
1191, as recorded by the King himself in the long inscrip- 
tion over the inner archway of the east entrance. This is 
the reading of the date given by Syad Ahmad, and Mr. Thomas 
has shown good grounds for its being the true date. My own 

ding was 589, taking fisa or nine, where Syad Abmad 
reads saba or seven, but the two words are so much alike that 
they may be read differently by different people. Mr, Thomas 
has pointed out that Ibn Batuta read the unit as erbe or four. 
In this inscription, as well as in the shorter one over the 
onter archway of the same gate, Kutb-uddin refrains from 
calling himself by the title of Sultan, which he bestows on 
his Suzerain Muiiz-uddin in the inscription over the north 
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eateway. This last inscription is dated in A, H. 592. And 
here I have to notice the omission of two points in the Svad's 
copy of the second number of the date. In my copy, which 
was taken in 1839, I find the word disain, or “ ninety,” quite 
complete, This inscription records that the foundation of 
the Masjid was laid in the reign of the Sultan Mudznddin 
Muhammad, bin Sam (in the time of the Khalif) Naser, 
Chief of the Faithful. The date of A. H. 592, or A. D. 1196, 
must, therefore, T think, be referred to the completion of the 
building. It is true that five years may seem but a‘short 
time for the erection of this large mosque, yet, when we 
remember that the whole of the stones were obtained ready 
squared from the Hindu temples on the spot, our wonder will 
eease, and any doubts that might have arisen in our minds 
will be dissipated at once. 

The Jéma Masjid is not so large as many buildings of 
the same kind that have been raised in later years, such as 
the great Mosques of Jonpur and others; but it is still 
unrivalled for its grand line of gigantic arches, and for the 
graceful beauty of the flowered tracery which covers its walls. 
‘The front of the Masjid is a wall 8 feet thick, pierced by a line 
of five noble arches. The centre arch is 22 feet wide and 
nearly 53 feet in height, and the side arches are 10 feet wide and 
24 feet high. Through these gigantic arches the first Musal- 
miins of Delhi entered a magnificent room, 155 feet long 
and 31 feet broad, the roof of which was supported on five rows 
of the tallest and finest of the Hindu pillars. The Mosque is 
approached through a cloistered court, 145 feet in lengtl 
from east to west, and 96 feet in width. In the midst of the 
west half of this court, stands the celebrated Iron Pillar, sur- 
rounded by cloisters formed of several rows of Hindu columns 
of infinite variety of design, and of most delicate execution. 
There are three entrances to the court of the Masjid,each 10 feet 
in width, of which the eastern entrance was the principal one. 
The southern entrance has disappeared long ago, but the 
other two are still in good order, with their interesting 
inscriptions in large Arabic letters. 

_ Lhave already noticed that the whole of the beautiful 
Hindu pillars in these cloisters were originally covered with 
plaster by the idol-hating Musalmins as the readiest way of 
removing the infidel images from the view of true believers. 
A distinct proof of this may be secn on two stones in the north 
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cide of the court, one fixed in the inner wall in the north-east 

angle just above the pillars, and the other in the outer wall 
between the north gate and the north-east corner. The inner 

sculpture represents several well known Hindu gods,—lIst, 
«Fishnet, lying on a couch with a lotus rising from lis 
navel, and covered by a canopy, with two attendants, one 
standing at his head and one sitting at his feet; 2nd, a seated 
figure not recognised ; srd, Indra, on his clephant; 4th, 
Brahma, with three heads seated on his roose ; Sth, Sioa, with 
liis trident seated on his bull Nandi; Gth, a figure with lotus 
scated on some animal not recognized. The outer sculpture is 
of 2 different deseription. The scene shows two rooms with a 
ialf-opened door between them, In each room there is a female 
lying on a couch with a child by her side, a canopy over her 
lead, and an attendant at her feet. In the left-hand room two 
females are seen carrying children towards the door, and in 
the right-hand room two others are doing the same, The 
whole four of these females appear to be hastening towaris 
the pence: figure in the right-hand room, Iam unable 
to offer any explanation of this very curious scene, but as it 
is very unlikely that these figures would have been exposed 
to the sight of the early Musalmins, I conclude that these 
stones must also have been carefully plastered over. 

During the reign of Altamsh, the son-in-law of Kutb- 
uddin, the Great Mosque was much enlarged by the addition 
of two wings to the north and ‘south, and by the erection of 
a new cloistered court on the north, cast, and south sides, 
soasto inelude the Kutb Minar in the south-cast corner 
of the enclosure. The fronts of the two wing buildings are 
pierced by three arches each, the middle arches being 24 fect 
span, and the side arches 15 fect. The walls are of the same 
thickness, and their ornamental serolls are of the same 
delicate and elaborate tracery as those of the original Mosyue.* 
The whole front of the Jima Masjid, with its new ailditions, 
is 384 feet in length, which is also the length of its cloistered 
court, the breadth being 220 feet. The wall on the south side 
of the court, as well as the south end of the east wall, are 
fortunately in good preservation, and, as about three-fourths 
of the columns are still standing, we are able to measure the 
size of the enclosure with precision, and to reckon the number 
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of columns with tolerable certainty. The number of columns 
+1 the new cloisters must have been as nearly as possible 
800, and as each of them consists of two Hindu shalts, the 
whole number of Hindu pillars thus brought into use coulil, 
not have been Icss than 600. By my measurements the 
new court is 362 feet long and 220 feet broad, inside the 
the walls, of which the west wall, which is the front of the 
Masjid, is only 8 feet thick, the other walls being 11 feet 
thick, In the south-east corner of this great quadrangle 
stands the majestic column ealled Aut) Minar, within 11 feet 
of the line of cloister pillars on the south, and extending into 
the middle of the cloister on the east side. 

Ata later date the court of the Great Mosque was still 
further enlarged by Alauddin Khilji, by the addition of a 
large choistered enclosure on the east side, equal in size to 
ynore than one-half of the court of Altamsh. This work is 
described by the contemporary poet Amir Khusru,* who says 
that the “Sultan determined upon adding to and completing 
the Masjid-i-Jimi of Shams-uddin by building beyond the 
three old gates and courts 4 fourth with lofty pillars, anid 
upon the surface of the stones he engraved verses of the 

urin in such a manner as could not be done even on wax; 
ascending so high that you would think the Kurin was going 
to heaven, and again descending in another line so low that 
you would think it was coming down from heaven. *_ iti 
He also repaired the old Masjids, of which the walls were 
broken or inclining, or of which the roof and domes had 
fallen,’ I have given this important passage at some length, 
as its purport does not seem to be quite clear. Mr. Thomas 
understands it to affirm that the long line of noble arches of 
the pai Masjid itself were built by Alauddin,t and certainly 
the description of the engraved lines of the Kurin ascending 
and descending is more applicable to these arches than to any 
other portion of the Great Kutb buildings. I think, however, 
that Amir Khusru must refer to the engraved lines of Tughira 
on the lai Darwdza, which ascend and descend in the same 
way as those on the great arches of the Mosque. It may be 
argued that the inscriptions may have been added by Alaud- 
din to the arches built by his predecessors Aibeg and Altamsh. 
ean ee aay ph FA ees ek 
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I confess, however, that my own opinion is strongly in favour 
of the contemporaneous engraving of the inseriplions, and of 
‘he erection of the long line of noble arches by the carer 
Kings Aibeg and Altamsh. I rest my opinion not only on 
tle positive statement of Ifasan Nizimi, a contemporary of 
Aibee, who records that Kutb-uddin * Wuilt the Jami Masjid 
at Delhi,” and covered it with “ mseriptions in Zvi con. 
jaining the divine ecommands,”* but also on the shape and 
construction of the arches, and the form of the Ictters, 
loth of which correspond with those of the Altamsh Masjid 
at Ajmer, while they differ entirely from those of the Alai 
Darwiga and Khizri Masjid of the time of Alauddin. I note 
fist that the four remaining arches of Kutb-udiin’s Mosque 
are ogee in shape like those of the Great Mosque at Ajmer, 
and quite dilferent from the pointed and horse-shoc arclies 
of Alauddin. I note next that the upright letters of the 
Kutb Masjid are very nearly of uniform. thickness, thus 
arroeeing with those of the dated inscriptions on the gateways, 
while those of Alauddin's time are invariably much broader 
at top than at bottom. Lastly, I note that the undulated 
flower stem, which forms the ornament of the main line of 
inscription on the central arch of the Mosque, is exactly the 
came as that of the inseription on the north gate Which is 
dated in A, IL, 594.7 


During the present 
wasted as to the origin of the 
purely Muhammadan building, or a Hindu building altered 
and completed by the conquerors. The latter is wndoutedly 
the common belief of the people, who say that the pillar was 
built by Rai Pithora for the purpose of giving his daughter 
a view of the River Jumna. Some people even Siy that thie 
‘ntention was to obtain a view of the Ganges, and that the Kuth 
Minar having failed to secure this a second pillar of double 
ihe sige was commenced, but the work was interrupted by the 
conquest of the Musalmins. ‘The first part of this tradition 
was warmly adopted by Sir T. Metclafe, and it has since found 
a strong advoeate in Syad Ahmad, whose remarks are quoted 
with approval by Mr. Cooper in his recent hand-book for 


century, much speculation has heen 
Kutb Minar, whether it is a 
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Delhi. Syad Almad, liowever, refers only the basement 
storey to Rai Pithora; but this admission involves the whole 
desien of the column, which preserves tle same marked clia- 
racter throughout all the different storeys. The Ilindu 
theory lins found a stout opponent in Colonel Sleeman, who 
argues that the great slope of the building “is the peculiar 
characteristic of oll architecture of the Pathans,” ond that 
the arches of the Great Mosque close by it “all correspond 
in design, proportion, and execution to the tower.”* 


Mr. Cooper} recapitulates Syad Alimad’s arguments, 
and finally stntes as his opinion that it “remains an open 
question whether this magnificent pillar was commenced by 
the Iiindus or Mulhammadans.” J] must confess, however, 
tliat Lam myself quite satisfied that the building is entirely a 
Muhammadan one, both as to origin and to design; although, 
no iloubt, many, perhaps all, of the leautiful details of 
the richly decorated balconies may be Hindu. To me these 
decorations seem to be purely Hindu, and just such as may 
be seen in the lioney-comb enrichments of the domes of most 
of the old Hindu temples, The arguments brought forward 
in support of the Hindu origin of the column are the 
following : 

1st.—* That there is only one Minar, which is contrary 
to the practice of the Muhammadans, who always give two 
Minars to their Masjids." I allow that this has been thie 
practice of the Muhammadans for the last three hundred 
years at least, and I will even admit that the little corner 
turrets or pinnacles of the Adie, or Kalin, Mesjid of Firuz 
Shah, may be looked upon as Minars. This would extend 
the period of the use of two Minars to the middle of the 
14th century; but it must be remembered that these little 
turrets of Firuz Shal’s Masjid are not what the Musalmins 
call Mdzinahs, or lotty towers, from the top of which the 
Muazzin calls the faithful to prayer. But the Kutb Minar 
is 2 Mizinah; and that it was the practice of the early 
Muhammadans to build a single tower, we have the most 
distinct and satisfactory proofs in the two Minars ‘of Ghazni, 
which could not have belonged to one Masjid, as they are 
lialf'a mile apart, and of different sizes. These Minars were 
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built by Mahmud in the carly part of the 11th ecntury, or 
about 180 years prior to the erection of the Kuth Minar. 
Another equally decisive proof of this practice 1s the solitary 
Minar at Koel, which was built in A. H. 652, or A. D. 1254, 
by Kudlugh Khan, during the reign of Nisir-uddin Malimud, 
the youngest son of Altamsh, in whose time the Kuth Minar 
itself was completed. ‘These still existing Minars of Ghazni 
and Koel show that it was the practice of the early Muham- 
madans to have only one Minar even down to so late a date 
as the middle of the 13th century. 

2nd.—It is objected that the slope of the Kuth Minar 
is much greater than that of any other known Minars. Thus 
objection has already been satisfactorily answered by Colonel 
Sleeman, who says truely that “the slope is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the architecture of the Pathans.” 


srd,.—Syad Ahmad argues that, ifthe Minar had been 
intended asa Jfdzinah to the Great Mosque, it would have 
been erected at one end of it, instead of being at some distance 
from it. In reply to this objection I can point again to the 
Koel Minar, which occupies exactly the same detached posi- 
tion with regard to the Jima Masjid of Koel as the Kutb 
Minar does with respect to the Great Mosque of Delhi. Both 
of them are placed outside the south-east corner of their res- 
pective Masjids. This coincidence of position seems to mec 
sufficient to settle the question in favor of the Kutb Minar 
having been intended as a Mizinuh of the Great Mosque. 


4th.—Syad Ahmad further argues “that the entrance 
door faces the north, as the Hindus always have it,” whereas 
the Muhammadans invariably place it to the eastward, as may 
be seen in the unfinished “Minar of Alauddin to the north 
of the Kutb Minar.” Once more I appeal to the Koel 
Minar, which, be it remembered, was erected by the son of 
the Emperor who completed the building of the Kutb Minar, 
and which may, therefore, be looked upon as an almost con- 
temporary work. Inthe Koel Minar the entrance door is to 
the north, exactly as in the Kutb Minar. In both instances, 
I believe that it was so placed chiefly for the convenience of 
the Muazzin when going to call the faithful to prayer. It 
think, also, that Syad Ahmad has overlooked the fact that the 
Minars of modern days are “ engaged” towers, that is, they 
form the ends of the front wall of the Mosque, and, as the 
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back wall of every Mosque is to the westward, the entrances 
to the * engaged” Minars must negessarily be to the eastward. 
Int the case is entirely different with a solitary disengaged 
Minar, of which the entrance would naturally be on the side 
vearest to its Masjid. But waiving this part of the discus- 
sion, 1 return to the fact that the entrance of the Koel Minar 
is to the northward, exactly the same as in the Kutb Minar, 
and that the entrances to the two great tombs of Bahama! 
Hak, and Reku-nddia in Multan are not to the eastward but 
to the southward, as are also those of the Tij Mahal, and of 
most other modern tombs. The only exception that I know is 
the tomb of Altamsh, of which the entrance is to the east- 
ward. The argument of Syad Almad includes also the posi- 
tion of the entrance doors of Hindu buildings, which, as he 
says, are always placed to the northward, But this is an 
undoubted mistake, as o very great majority of Hindu 
temples have their entrances to the eastward, Onreferring 
to my Note books, I find that, out of 50 temples, of which 
[ have a record, no less than 38 have their entrances to the 
east, 10 to the west, and only 2 to the north, both of which 
last are in the Fort of Gwalior. 


4¢h.—Syad Ahmad further objects that ‘it is customary 
for the Ilindus to commence such buildings without any 
platform (or plinth), whereas the Muhammadans always erect 
their buildings upon a raised terrace or platform, as may be 
seen in the unfinished Minar of Alauddin Khilji.” In this 
statement about the Hindu buildings, Syad Almad is again 
mistaken, as it is most undoubtedly the usual custom of the 
Hindus to raise their. temples on plinths. I can point to the 
cigantie Buddhist temple at Buddha Gaya as springing from 
a plinth nearly 20 feet in height. The two largest temples 
in the Fort of Gwalior, one Brahmanical and the other Jain, 
are both raised on plinths, so also are the elaborately seulp- 
tured temples of Kajriha, and so are most of the temples in 
in Kashmir, Lastly, the Great Pillar at Chitor has a plinth 
not less than § or 10 feet in height, as may be seen in 
Fergusson’s and Tod's Drawings, and which Tod* describes 
as “an ample terrace 42 feet square.” The smaller pillar at 
Chitor must also have a good plinth, as Fergusson Uescribes 
the entrance as at some height above the base. That the 
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Muhammadans in India also erect their buildings on plinths 
or raised terraces, I readily admit; for, on the same principle 
that a Cuckoo may be said to build a nest, the Musalmins 
usnally placed their buildings on the sites of Hindu temples 
which they had previously destroyed. ‘The Mosques at Ma- 
thura, Kanoj, and Jonpur, are signal cxamples of this practice. 
The raised terrace is, therefore, only an accidental adjunct of 
the Muhammadan building, whereas it is a fundamental part 
of the Hindu structure, But the carly Musalmiins did noé 
place their buildings on raised terraces or ilatforms, 1s may 
be seen by a reference to the Drawings of Mosques in Syria 
and Persia, which are given in Fergusson’s Hand-book,* The 
Ghaznivides also, who were the more immediate predecessors 
of the Indian Musalmins, built their Minars at Ghazni with- 
out plinths. The contemporary tomb of Altamsh is likewise 
without a plinth. From all these facts I infer that the carly 
Musalman structures in India were usually built without 
plinths, and therefore that the Kutb Minar is undoubtedly a 
Muhammadan building. 

itk.—The last argument brought forward by Syad 
Ahmad is, that bells, which are used in Hindu worship, ar 
found sculptured on the lower part of the basement storey of 
the Kutb Minar. ° It is true that bells are used in the daily 
worship of the Hindus, and also that they are a common 
ornament of Hindu columns, as may be scen on most of the 
pillars in the cloisters of the Great Mosque. But bells are 
no more idolatrous than flowers, which are used in such pro- 
fusion in the daily service of the Ilindu temples. The fact 
is that, where Muhammadan mosques have been built of the 
materials stolen from Hindu temples, such portions of archi- 
tectural ornament as were free from figures cither of men or 
of animals, were invariably made use of by the conquerors. 
For this reason most of the ornamentation of the early 
Musalmin buildings 4s purely Hindu. For instance, in the 
Jima Masjid of Kanoj, which is built entirely of Hindu ma- 
terials, the whole of the concentric circles of overlapping 
atones in the central dome, with only one exception, still 
preserve the original Hindu ornament unaltered. Tho ex- 
ception is the lowest circle, which is completely covered with 
Arabic inscriptions. One of the Hindu circles is made up 
solely of the Steastika or mystic cross of the carly Indians. 
This symbol is essentially an idolatrous one, although it 1s 
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most probable that the Musalmins were not aware of its 
sifnificance. But if the ornamental bells of the Kutb Minar 
are to be taken as a proof of its Hindu origin, even so must 
the ornamental Steestikes of the Kanoj Masjid be accepted 
as evidence to the same cffect, It is admitted that this Masjid 
is built up entirely of Tlindu materials, but these have been 
skilfully re-arranged by the Moslem Architect to suit the 
requirements of a mosque, so that the design of the building 
is strictly Muhammadan, while its ornamentation is purely 
Hindu. I may add that one of the western pillars that 
supports the central dome of this mosque is made up of two 
old shafts, both of which are decorated with the Hindu bell 
and suspending chain. 

The strong evidenee which I have brought forward in 
reply to the arguments of Syad Ahmad and others, appears 
to me to be quite conclusive as to the origin of the Kutb 
Minar, which is essentially a Muhammadan building. But 
the strongest evidence in favor of this conclusion is the fact 
that the Musalmiins of Ghazni had already built two separate 
Minars of simifar design with angular flutes, whereas the 
only Hindu pillar of an early date, namely, the smaller 
column at Chitor, is altogether dissimilar, both in plan and 
in detail. The entrance to this Hindu tower is at some 
height above the ground, while that of the Kutb Minar is 
absolutely on the ground level. The summit of the Hindu 
tower is crowned ‘by an open pillared temple of almost the 
same width as the basé of the building, whereas the cupola 
of the Kuth Minar is little more than one-sixth of the 
diameter of its basc. But this small cupola of less than 
feet im diameter was peculiarly adapted for one special 
purpose connected with the performance of the Muhammadan 
religion. From this narrow point the Muazzin could sum- 
mon the faithful to prayer from all sides by simply turning 
round and repeating the Jzdn, and on all sides he would 
be visible to the people. The small size of the tupola, 
which crowns the Kutb Minar, is a characteristic peculiar 
to Muhammadan towers for the special reason which I 
have just mentioned. On this account, therefore, I con- 
clude that the Kutb Minar is a Mézinah or Muazzin’s 
tower. 

That the Kuth Minar was actually used asa Mfdzinah, 
we may infer from the records of Shamsi Sirij, who about 
A. D, 1580, records that the magnificent Minar in the Jama 
Masjid of old Delhi was built by Sultan Shams-uddin 
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Altamsh, But the fact is placed beyond all doubt by Alulfeda, 
who wrote about A. D. 1300. He describes the Mazinah of 
the Jama Masjid at Delhi as made of red stone and very lofty, 
with many sides and 360 steps. Now this description can 
be applied only to the Kutb Minar, which, as it at present 
stands, has actually 379 steps; but we know that the Minar 
was struck by lightning in the reign of Firuz Shah, by whose 
orders it was repaired in A. D.1368. There is, therefore, 
nothing improbable in the account of Abulfeda that the 
Minar in his time had only 360 steps. On the contrary I 
accept the statement as a valuable hint towards ascertain- 
ing the height of the original Minar as completed by the 
Emperor Altamsh.* 

The object of building this loft column seems to me to 
be clear enough. The first Musalmin conquerors were an 
energetic race, whose conceptions were as bold and daring as 
their actions, When the zealous Muhammadan looked on 
the great city of Delhi, the metropolis of the princely Tomars 
and the haughty Chohans, his first wish would pave been 
to humble the pride of the infidel ; his second, to exalt the 
religion of his prophet Muhammad. To attain both of these 
objects, he built a, lofty column, from whose summit the 
Muyazzin’s call to morning and evening prayer could be heard 
on all sides tty Hisdus as well as by Musalmins. The con- 
queror’s pride was soothed by ihe daily insult and indignity 
thus offered tothe infidel, while lis religious feelmgs were 
by the erection of a noble monument which towered 
majestically over the loftiest houses in the city. 

The Kutb Minar, as it stands now, Is 235 fect and Lineh 
in height, with a diameter of 47 feet 3 inches, and an 
upper diameter of nearly 9 feet. The base or plinth of the 
nillar is 2 feet in. height, the shaft is 234 fect and 1 inch, and 
the base or stump of the old cupola is 2 feet more, thus mak- 
ing the whole height 238 feet 1 inch. ‘The shaft is divided 
into five gee of which the lower storey is 94 feet 11 inches 
in height, and the upper storey is 22 fect 4 inches, the two 


F © Bee Gildomeister Scriptorum Aralum de rebus Indicis, He describes it as built 

Of the 879 steps 8 belong to Major Smith's'cupola, and d7 to the upper st ne 
: phe leave S89 atepa to the four lower storeys. In the time of Abulfeda, 
event been : pa above the fourth make up his total of 





af Pines Shab, who saye—"The Mindra of Sultan Muieuddin Sim had : 
ighentngs I repai Tt, and raised it Aig than it war before.—See Lewsun's edition of 
H.W Elficé's Historians, IIL, 393. Futubit--Firus Shahi 
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measurements together being just equal to one-half of the 
height of the column. The height of the second storey is 
50 feet S$} inches, that of the third storey is40 feet 94 inches, 
and that of the fourth storcy is 25 feet 4 inches, or just ofie- 
half of the height of the second storey. There are two 
other proportions which may be noticed, as they most pro- 
bably entered into the original design of the building. The 
column, as it stands now, omitting only the stump of the old 
cupola, 1s just five diameters in height; thus, 47 feet 3 inches, 
multiplied by 5, gives 236 feet 3 inches as the height of the 
column, which is only 2 inches in excess of the mean measure- 
ment. Again, the lower storey is just two diameters in heicht. 
Both of these proportions were, I presume, intentional. But 
there is another coincidence of measurements, which is, I think, 
too curious to have been intentional, namely, that the cireum- 
ference of the base is equal to the sum of the diameters 
of the six storcys of the building, the old cupola being 
-constdered as a sixth storey.* 

As some of the dimensions here given differ from 
those recorded by Ensign Blunt in the Asiatie Researches, it 
is necessary that F should state that they are the mean 
results of two sets of measurements, the first taken by 
myself in 1839, and the other by Sir Frederick Abbott 
in 1846. I now give these measurements in detail for 
comparison : 

A.D. 1539, A.D. 1846. Mean. Blunt. 
Ft. In, Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. 




















Upper storey »- Zl 10 s7 10 22 4 G2 6 
4th ” os SS 25 4 26 & 28 0 
ord ay « 40 8 40 10 40 0 40 O 
and - «ws 580 10 50 7 50 S) 650 0 
Basement ,, ws fo £ 4 7 ¥41l 00 O 

20; 0 254 32 20% 6] 

Plinth = sae 2 60 2 0 2 0 

a are PoE 

| 238 0 aub 68 256 1 

Stump of old cupola ... £ 0 z 0 £ 0 
Total present height oe 208 235 8 238 1 #242 6 





* If -the fifth neil Boal the original pillar bore the ee : 
of cight-nineteenths which the latter sa to the first Samay oa ge at oe ‘yeh 
been nearly Ti Ivet, tusteal of 13 foot, as inentioned in the previous note, Tint aa the height 
of the step ia each of thefuur lower storeys avorngea. from 74 to 7} inchas, it t meet tren 
bathe that they were of the sume digeusions in Cho Gfth slorey im they are tows or I | 
What over 7 inches si ma iia 
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The only way in which I can account lor tw great 
difference of 5 feet in the height of the lower storey between 
Blunt’s measurements taken in 174 and the actual heeht 
as it now stands, is by supposing that there must have been 
an accumulation of rubbisin at the foot of the tower which 
would have diminished the actual heizht of the basement 
storey. Ilis heights of the second and third storeys agree 
very closcly with my measurements, but that of the fourth 
storey is more than 2 feet short of the true height. The 
height of the fifth storey is mot given. 

In reeording Dunt’s measurements Mr. Fergusson has, 
L think, made a mistake in excluding the cupola from thie 
ascertained licig¢ht of 212 fect Ginches. Blunt distinctly 
states that the height of the third storey was 150 feet, which, 
ieducted from 212), will give no less than G2! feet for the 
hcight of the two upper storeys, But this height, as we know 
from present measurements, is only 25 feet 4 mehes, plus 22 
fect 4 inehes, er altogether 47 feet § inches, which, deducted 
lvom 62} feet, leaves 14 fect 10 inches unaceounted for, I 
conclude, therefore, that this must have been the height of 
the cupola as it stood in A.D. 1704. Accepting this view as 
correct, the truce height of the Kutb Minar in 179-4 must have 
heen 236 feet Linch, plus 14 fect 10 inches, or 250 feet 11 
inches. : 
The base or plinth of the Kuth Minar is a polygon of 
94, sides, cach side measuring 6 fect 14 inches, or altogether 
147 feet. The basement storey las the same number of faces 
formed into convex flutes, which are alternately angular and 
semi-circular. ‘This last fact alone is sufficient to show the 
inaccuracy of Blunt's description of the plan as a polygon of 
27 sides,* as any uneven number of faces would have brought 
two flutes of the same kind together. Im the second storcy 
the flutes are all semi-circular, and in the third storey they 
are allangular. The fourth storey is circular and plain, and 
the fifth storey is partially fluted with convex semi-circular 
flutes. Round the top of each storey runs a bold projecting 
baleony, which is richly and elaborately decorated, The three 
lower storeys are also ornamented with belts of Arabic writ- 
ing, bordered with richly decorated hands. These three 
storeys are built entirely of red sand-stone, but there is a 





® Asiatic Hoscarches of Bengal, 1V., S24 
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difference in the colours of the stone, that of the second storey 
being generally a pale pinkish buff, while that of the third 
storey is a dark-red. The whole of the upper part of the 
fourth storey is built of white marble, and there are also two 
ornamental bands of white marble in the fifth storey. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Batuta,* the pillar was said to have been built 
“of stones from seren different quaries;" but I could not 
trace more than three different kinds of stone, viz., the grey 
quartzose rock of Delhi, the white marble of Jaypur, and the 
red sand-stone of the hills to the south of Delhi, If, however, 
the different colours of the sand-stone be taken into account, 
there are certainly three distinct colours, or buff, pink, and 
red, which may be considered as forming three distinct varie- 
ties of sand-stone. The grey quartzose stone is used only. 
in the interior of the building, and the white marble is con- 
fined. to the two upper storeys. Inside the pillar there is a 
spiral staircase of 576 steps from the ground level to the 
balcony of the fifth storey. Above this, there are three steps 
more to the present top of the stone-work, which once formed 
the floor of the paltry pavilion which Major Robert Smith 
was allowed to stick on the top of this noble column. 


In 1794, when Ensign Blunt sketched the Kutb Minar, 
the old cupola of Firuz Shah was still standing, although 
much ruined. Blunt's rude sketch, as given in the Asiatic 
Researches, conveys no intelligible idea of the old cupola, 
and is sarcastically compared by Robert Smith to “a 5 A 
stone harp.” <A better idea of the old cupola will be formed 
from an aqua-tint view of the pillar given in Blagdon's “ Brief 
History of India,” which was published about 1805.¢ By 
comparing this view with the statement of the Natives that 
the old cupola was a “plain square top on four stone pil- 
lars,”’} I think that it would be quite possible to restore the 
upper part of the pillar in a style that would harmonize with 
therest of the building. It is difficult, indeed, to conceive 
anything more incongruous than the flimsy Mogul pavilion, 
which Robert Smith fixed on the “top of this grand and 
massive specimen of Pathin architecture.” In my Note-book 
of 1539, I find a remark that “the balustrades of the 





* Tratgls by Dr. Lee, p. 11 
+ Most ‘of the views of this book are by Daniell. The value of the letter preaa may be 
judged by the name given to the pillar, “Kuttall Minor of Delhi.” 

+ Robert Smith's Report in Journal, Archmologioal Society of Dwlhi 


haleonies and the plain slight Imilding on the top of the pillar 
(lo not harmonize with the massive and richly ornamented 
Pathan architecture,” Major Smith's pavilion was taken 
down in 1847 or 1545 by order of Lord Hardinge. I pre- 
sume that this was done at the suggestion of his eldest son, 
the present Lord Hardinge, whose known artistic taste and 
skill would at once have detected the architectural unfitness 
ef such a flimsy pavilion for the summit of this noble 
column. 

On the Ist of August 1503, the old cupola of the Kuth 
Minar was thrown down, and the whole pillar seriously in- 
jured by an earthquake. A drawing of the pillar, while it 
was in this state, was made by Captain Elliot upwards of 
two years after the earthquake, but the engraving of this 
drawing is too small to show the nature of the balustrades 
of the balconies. About this time the dangerous state of 
the pillar was brought to the notice of the Governor General, 
who authorized the necessary repairs to be begun at once. 
This difficult work was entrusted to Major Robert Smith, of 
the Engineers, and was completed by the beginning of the 
year 1828, ata cost of Rs. 17,000, with a further charge of 
more than Rs. 5,000 for clearing the ruins around the pillar. 
The intricate nature of some of these repairs can be best 
seen and understood by an examination of Mallitte’s large 
photograph of the lower balcony. All the forms of the 
mouldings have been carefully preserved, but the rich orna- 
mentation has been omitted as too costly, and the new stone- 
work is, therefore, quite plain throughout, This part of the 
work appears to have been done with much patience and 
skill, and Major Smith deserves credit for the conscientious 
care which he bestowed upon it. But this commendation 
must be confined to the repairs, for the restorations of the 
entrance door-way, of the balustrades, and of the cupola, are 
altogether out of keeping with the rest of the pillar. 

It appears from Major Smith’s report that the old 
entrance doorway was still in existence at that time, although 
much broken. This being the case, he should have adhered 
strictly to the original design, instead of which, to use his 
own words, “the former rude and fractured entrance door of 
the base of the column (was) repaired, and improved with 


new mouldings, frieze, and repair of the inscription tablet.” 
From this statement I infer that the whole of the entrance 
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doorway is Smith's own design, a conclusion which has already 
been drawn by Mr. Fergusson, who denounces this work 
as being “in the true style of Strawberry Hill Gothic.” 
Perhaps it may not now be possible to recover the origital 
design, but its main features may be ascertained from the 
other three existing doorways. All of these are plain, and 
it is evident from Major Smith’s aceount that the lower door- 
way was also plain, or, as he calls it, “rude,” and without 
frieze or mouldings, which were added by himself. I con- 
fess, therefore, that I should like to see Smith's doorway 
altogether removed, and the old entrance restored in the 
simple but massive style of the other doorways. The 
entrance of the Koél Minar, which is still in existence, is 
also plain, and might be studied with advantage. 


The flimsy balustrades are even a greater eye-sore than 
the modern entrance, as they form a prominent part in every 
view of the building. But although not ornamental, they 
are useful, and might on that account alone be tolerated. 
It would not, however, be either difficult or expensive to 
remove them, and to furnish new balustrades more in 
harmony with the rich style of the baleonies. Ensign Blunt 
describes the old balustrades as “small battlements;” and 
such, I believe, must have been the nature of the original 
balustrades, at onee rich and massive, like the battlements 
of the older tombs. The present balustrades might be sold 
with advantage in Delhi, as they belong to the flimsy style 
of garden-louse architecture of the present day. 


The history of the Kutb Minar is written in its inserip- 
tions. In the basement storey there are six bands or belts of 
inscriptions encircling the tower. The uppermost band con- 
tains only some verses from the Koran, and the next below 
it gives the well known ninety-nine Arabic names of the 
Almighty. The third belt contains the name and praises of 
Mudz-nildin, Abul Muzafar, Muhammad Bin Sam. The 
fourth belt contains only a verse from the Koran, and the 
fifth belt repeats the name and praises of the Sultan Muham- 
mad Bin Sim, The lowermost belt has been too much 
injured, both by time and by ignorant restorations, to admit 
of being read, but Syad Ahmad. has traced the words * mitr- 
ul-Umra, or Chief of the “nobles.” The inscription over 
the entrance doerway records that “this Minar of Sultan 
Shams-uddin Altamsh having been injured, was repaired during 
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the reign of Sikander Shah, son of Bahlol, by Fateh Khan, 
the son of Khawiis Klan, in A. H. 9090 or A. D. 15035. 

In the’ second storey the inscription over the doorway 
records that the Emperor Altamesh ordered the completion of 
sthe Minar. The lowermost belt contains the verses of the 
Koran respecting the summons to prayers on Friday, and the 
upper line contains the praises of the Emperor Altamsh. 
Over the door of the third storey the praises of Altamsh are 
repeated, and again in the belt of inscription round the 
column. In the fourth storey the door inscription records that 
the Minar was ordered to be erected during the reign of 
Altamsh. The inscription over the door of the fifth storey 
states that the Minar having been injured by lightning, was 
repaired by the Emperor Firoz Shah in A. LU. 770 or 
A. D, 1365. 

But besides these long inscriptions, which form part of 
the architectural ornament of the pillar, there are a fow other 
short records which are worth preserving. On the basement 
storey is recorded the name of Fazzil, son of Abul Muli, the 
Mutawali or high priest ; and on one side of the third storey is 
found the name of Mulammad Amircho, Architect. On the 
same storey, also, there is a short Nigari imscription in one 
line with the name of Mulammad Sulldén and the date of 
Semvead 18823 or A. D. 13825, which was the first year of 
Muhammad Tughlak’s reign. On the wall of the fourth 
storey there is anotlier Nigari inscription, in two lines, which 
is dated in the Samrat year 1426 or A. D. 1568, in the 
reign of Piroj Séh, or Firuz Shah Tughlak. A thinl Nagari 
inseription is found on the south jamb of the doorway of the 





fourth storey, cut partly on the white marble anil partly on the 
red sand-stone. ‘This also gives the name of Wivux Shah, Inui 


the date is one year later than the last, or Seiacat 1126. 
This is the longest and most important of the Nugari inserip- 
tions, but unfortunately it is not'in such a ona Reon 
tion, more especially the upper portion on the wiitte marblo, 
‘att be easily togible: fia teks out the words Sy 
Viswakarma praséde ruchita, and towards the end I find the 
title df Silpi, or “ Architect,” applied to the son of Chdhada 
Deva Péla, named Nana salha, who repaired the Minar. 
But in the middle of the inscription I find no less than five 
numbers given in figures, all of which ore preoeded by the 
word gaj, as gaj 22, gaj 3, gaj 20, gay 131, and gay 134, I 
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infer from these measurements that the inscription may pro- 
bably be of some importance in determining the nature anil 
extent of the repairs that were executed by Firuz Shah. 
As I read one passave of tlis inscription, the Architect was 
obliged to pull down /(#ipatit) a considerable portion of the 
pillar.* 

Tt now only remains to ascertain who was the actual 
builder of the Kutb Minar. The learned Syad Almad 
assigns the original building of the basement storey to Rai 
Pithora, and its adaptation by the Musalmins to Kutb-uddin 
Aibeg. The name and titles of this King were, he thinks, 
engraved in the lowermost band of mscriptions, as the legible 
words of this band correspond with a portion of Aibeg’s 
inscription over the inner arch of the eastern gateway of the 
Great Mosque. The completion of the Minar he assigns to 
Altamsh, The claim of the Hindus has already been fully 
discussed and disposed of as altogether baseless. That of 
Kutb-uddin Aibeg is founded chiefly on the fact that the 
pillar is called by his name, and partly on the fact that the 
name of Muhammad Bin Sim is twice recorded on the lower 
storey of the column. The occurrence of this name makes 
it highly probable that the name of Kutb-uddin Aibeg was 
also engraved on this storey, as argued by Syad Abhmeil. 
With these two names engraved on the basement storey it 
seems only natural to conclude that the building of the pillar 
was begun by Aibeg during the life-time of his Suzerain, 
Muhammad Hin Sim, and in full accordance with this con- 
clusion is the statement recorded over the doorway of the 
second storey, that the completion of the pillar was ordered by 
Altamsh. Under this view the building of the Minar may 
have been begun by Aibeg in about A. D. 1200, and com- 
pleted by Altamsh in about 1220. 


The other yiew which attributes the foundation of the 

to Altamsh is based chiefly, I believe, on the state- 
menta of Abilfeda and Shams-i-Sirdj, which are supported 
y the inscription of Sikandar Lodi over the entrance 
door of the pillar, Syad Ahmad refers to the inscription 





o of cbtained -idusk the ein ta es weaabees SE aa , taken at the value 
Eo ferrell yA teh 
ake isin Lisstonnah Heats eguucee tate - before the pillar Te inigeed 
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over the doorway of the second storey, which records that 
Altamsh ordered the completion of the Minar, as a proof that 
he did not commence it. But another inscription over the 
doorway of the fourth storey seems to be equally explicit in 
Ssiening the deginning of the Minar to Altamsh. Both 
Syad Ahmad and Nawdb Zia-uddin give the same translation 
of this inscription, namely, that “the erection of this build- 
ing was ordered during the reign of Shamsuddin Altamsh.” 
It is possible, however, that the order recorded in this inserip- 
tion may refer to the fourth storey only, and as this limited 
view of its meaning will bring the two otherwise conflicting 
inscriptions into strict accord with each other, I think that 
it may be accepted as the most probable intention of the 
inseriber. The statements of Abulfeda, Shams-Sirij, and 
Sikandar Lodi, all of which acree in calling this pillar the 
Minar of Altamsh, may, perhaps, be explained as conveying 
only the popular opinion, and are certainly not entitled to 
the same weight as the two inseriptions on the basement 
storey which record the name and titles of Muhammad Bin 
Sim, the Suzerain of Kutb-nddin Aibeg, whose name is now 
attached to the pillar. The absence of Altamsh’s name in 
the inscription of the lower storey is, I think, a conclusive 
proof that he himself did not claim it as his own work," 
According to Syad Ahmad, the Emperor Altamsh erected 
five storeys in addition to the basement storey, and another 
storey was afterwards added by Firuz Shah; thus making, alto- 
gether, seven storeys, of which hesays that “two have fallen 
down and five remain to this day." But’ both of these state- 
ments I believe to be quite erroneous, for the mention of 360 
steps by Abulfeda in about A. D. 1300, makes it certain that 
the Minar, as completed by Altamsh, could not have been 
higher than the present one, which has 379 steps. The five 
stories of Altamsh must, therefore, have included the basement 
storey, which, although begun by Aibeg, was most probably 
completed by himself. In this state the Minar must have 
remained until the reign of Firuz Tughlak, when, having been 
struck by lightning, it was repaired by that Emperor in A. TI. 
770, or A. D. 1368. The nature and extent of his repairs 
may, I think, be gathered from the imsciptions; thus, the 


inscription of the fifth storey is placed over the doorway, and 





® The Emperor Fire Shah, who repuiresd the pillar, calle it “the Mindre ul Mutewialin 
Stim. "—Dowson’s edition of Sir H. M.° Elliet’s Historians, [11., 283. 
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there is no record of any other Emperor on this storey. I 
conclude, therefore, that the whole of the fifth storey was 
re-built by Firuz Shah. Butas there are two inscriptions 
of his reign recorded on the fourth storey, I infer that he 
must have made some repairs to it also, although thesr 
repairs could not have been extensive, as the inscription 
over the doorway of this storey belongs to the om of 
Altamsh." Under this view the Kutb Minar has always 
consisted of five storeys, from the time of its completion by 
Altamsh in about A, D, 1220, down to the present day. 

Of the same age as the Kuth Minar is the tomb of the 
Iimperor Altamsh, who died in A, H. 653 or A. D. 12385. 
It is situated just outside the north-west corner of the Great 
Mosque, as enlarged by Altamsh himself. The interior is a 
square of 20] feet, with walls 7} feet thick, making the 
exterior a square of 44 feet. The main entrance is to the 
cast, but there are also openings to the north and south; and 
to the west there is a niche, such ss is usually found in a 
small mosque. The interior walls are decorated throughout 
with elaborate and highly finished ornament of great beauty. 
There is no roof to the building, but there is good reason 
to believe that it was originally covered by an overlapping 
ifindu dome, A single stone of one of the overlapping 
cireles, with Arabic letters on it, still remains. 

The only other buildings connected with the Great 
Mosque of Delhi are the beautiful south gateway of the 
quadrangle, and the gigantic unfinished Minar, both of which 
were the work of Ala-uddin Khilji, who reigned from A, D. 
1296 to 1516. The south gateway is called by Syad Abmad 


* See Bengal Asistic Society's Junmal, 1668, p, 205, where Mr. C. J. Campbell, o. 
onguet that the whole uf the fourth «! ; ae . pee 4 leeigrmecl"” bey Firten Shab, I had 
araidy come to this conclusion when F re-visited the Kuth Minar in October 18¢4, nnd [ am 
chal te have my tiews correborted by Mr. Canpbell, whose long residence ab Delhi, and 
wurly taining as a. Civil En if, give special pee to his opition on any architectural 
point He particularly that the arches in the two upper a have true vounscira, 


wihilut. in Cet Sore ete : they ase a overiappi ing Hindu arches. 1 agree, therefore, with 
Mr. Cumpbell that “the old tablet of Altameh has been simply re-built into the new work of 
Firua Shah." But the chief glory of the Kuth Minar liew in fa ieeply fluted atiift, and ite 
coquisite haleonins of bold) deadpn anil delicate tracery. All these, jt seems, we owe toa 
naw eladrcuat Hobe Eaerie has not yet been | ing of th al 
Aladdin Kili hed ordered to be built, Amir Khuara states that he aleo “directed that a nem 
cunig and cupuls show be added to the old ane."—Tirikhd-Ald in Dowson's edition of Sir 
H. M. Eltot’s Historians, IIL, 70. From this I conslude that the whole of the present 
stone Excing was ached by Ala-uddin, and that to bis reign we must assign all that is rich 
vl Iscwurtitil in ite decormtion, while the design alone by 1 w the time of } 
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the Alai Dartedza, or “ Gate of Ala-uddin;” but this appella- 
tion is not known to the people. ‘The age of the building is, 
however, quite certain, as the name of Ala-uddin is several 
times repeated in the Arabic inscriptions over three of the 
entrances, with the addition of his well known title of 
Sikandar Sani,and the date of A. H. 710 or A. D. 1810. 
This date had already been anticipated, from the style of the 
building, by Mr. Fergusson, who considered the gateway as 
at least a-century more modern than thie tomb of Altamshi, 
The building is a square of 34} feet inside, and. 605 feet 
outside, the walls being 11 feet thick. On each side there is 
a lofty doorway, with a pointed horsc-shoe arch ; the outer 
edge of the arch being fretted, and the underside panelled. 
‘The corners of the square are cut off by bold niches, the 
head of each niche being formed by a series of five pointed 
horse-shoo arches, lessening in sixe as they retire towards tho 

rle. The effect of this arrangement is massive and heauti- 
ful, and justly merits the praise which Mr. Fergusson® hail 
bestowed upon it, as “more sim aly elegant than any other 
Indian example with which he was acquainted.” Tho 
intenor walls are decorated with a chequered pattern of 
singular beauty. In each corner there are two windows of 
the same shape and style as the doorways; but only one-third 
of ther size. These are closed by massive sercens of marble 
lattice-work. The exterior walls are panelled and inlaid 
with broad bands of white marble, the effect of which is 
certamly pleasing. The walls are crowned by 4 battlemented 

rapet and surmounted by a hemispherieal dome. Tor 
the exterior view of the buildin this dome is, perliaps, too 
low,. but the interior view is perfect, and, taken altogether, 
isi ! of Ala-uddin is the most beautli- 


I consider that the reyes 
Jui specunen of Pathin architecture that I have scen. 


The unfinished Minar of Ala-nddin stands due north 
from the Kuth Minar at'a distance of 425 feet. This massive 
pillar as it stands at present is ‘built wholly of the rough 
shapeless grey stone of the country, and the surface is so 
nneven that there can be no doubt it was the Architect's 
intention either to have faced it with red stone, or to have 
covered it with plaster. ‘The Minar stands upon a plinth 43 


oe 















® Hand-book of Architecury, L, 400. 
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feet in width, and the same in height, which is raised upon a 
terrace 21 feet in breadth and 7} in height. The rough mass 
of the superstructure is 257 feet in circumference, and 82 feet 
in diameter; but with a facing of red stone, this diameter 
would have been increased to at least 85 feet, or nearly double 
that of the Kuth Minar, as is usually stated by the people.* 
The entrance is on the east side, and on the north, at same 
lieight, there is a window intended to litht the spiral stair- 
cause. But the steps were never commenced, and there is 
only a circular passage 9 feet 9 inches wide around the central 
pillar, which is 26 feet in diameter, The thickness of the 
outer wall is 18 feet 3 inches, the whole pillar being 82 feet 
in diameter, as noted above. The total height of the column, 
as it now stands, is about 75 feet above the plinth, or 87 
feet about the ground level. The outer face of the wall is 
divided imto 32 sides of 8 feet and 4 inch each. The form 
of each face or flute is difficult to describe, but it may be 
likened to the shape of a crown work in fortification, or to 
that of an old Roman M with shallow body and long widely- 
splayed limbs, I think it probable that the central angle 
of each face, as it now exists in the rough stone, would have 
been modified in the red stone facing into a shallow curved 
flute. “The flutes would have been 4 feet wide and 4 feet 
apart, with a deep angle between them. The plinth is also 
divided into 32 straight faces, or projections, which are 
separated by the same number of depressions of equal 
breadth, the whole being exactly like a gigantic cogwheel. 
Syad Ahmad states that the building of this Minar was 
commenced in A. H. 711 or A. D. 1311; but as Ala-uddin 
did not die until A. D, 1316, the work was probably stopped 
some time before the endof his reign. I suspect, indeed, 
that the work was actually a ee in the following year, 
as I find from Ferishta that in A. D, 1312 the King became 
so extremely ill that his wife and son entirely neglected 
him, while his Minister exercised all the powers of the State, 
and even aspired to the throne. As the King never rallied, 
it seems not improbable that all the expensive works of Ala- 
uddin then in progress may have been stopped by the 
Minister, who wished to secure the money for himself. 





© Amir Khuen, in hin Tiirikh-i-Alai, distinctly states that he onlered the cireunfer- 
ence of the new Minar to be dowie that uf thy old ome, and to miuke it higher im the name 
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The Fort of Siri, with Ala-uddin’s celebrated palace of 
“The Thousand Pillars,” has been identified by Messrs, Cope 
and Lewis, and also by Lieutenant Burgess, the Surveyor of 
tha ruins of Delhi, with the citadel of Rai Pithora’s fort, in 
the midst of which stands the Kutb Minar. But in deserib- 
ing this fort I have already brought forward strong reasons 
to show that it was the ancient Laltof of Anang Pal, and 
I now propose to follow up the same argument by proving 
that the true site of Siri was the old ruined fort to the north- 
east of Rai Pithora’s fort, which is at present called Shihpur. 
A glance at the Sketch Map of the ruins of Delhi,* which 
accompanies this account, is all that is necessary to make 
the following argument quite clear. 

Sharaf-uddin, the historian of Timur, describes Dellit 
as consisting of three cities, and as quite distinct from Firwaa- 
bad, near which the conqueror’s camp was pitched. These 
three cities were Siri, Jahdn-pandh, and old Delhi. To the 
north-east was Siri, the walls of which formed a circle, anil 
to the south-west was old Delhi, similar in form but larger 
than Siri, and the space between the two forts, which was 
much larger than old Delhi, was Jaiin-pandh. The rela- 
tive sizes and positions of the three cities are here 80 
accurately described that it is quite impossible to mistake 
them. Siri answers exactly to Shahpur, not only in size 
and position, but also in shape; for, though not circular, it 
is certainly oval. ‘To the south-west of Shihpur lics the fort 
of Rai Pithora, which, therefore, corresponds exactly with the 
old Delhi of Sharaf-uddin, both in its size and in its position, 
and somewhat also in its form, which may be described 
as an oblong square with the corners cut off. The name 
of old Delhi was appropriately applied to the fort of Rai 
Pithora as by far the most ancient of the three cities. 
Between Siri and old Delhi was Jahdn-pandh, aname which 
_is still applied to the old walled city between ShAlpur and 
Rai Pithora’s fort; and as the size of this city is more than 
double that of Rai Pithora’s fort, there can be nodoubt what- 
ever of its identity with the Jabin-pandh of former days. 

I now turn to Ferishta’s account of Turghai Khan's 
invasion of India during the reign of Ala-uddin, the founder 

7 © See Plate No, XXXYV. 
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of Sir, In A. Tf. 703 or A. TD. 13038 the Mogul Chicf 
reached Delhi with 120,000 horse and encamped on the 
bank of the Junfoa, most probably about the spot where 
Thiumayun's tomb now stands, as that is the nearest point of 
the river towards old Delhi. “The King,” as Fertshita 
relates, “was In no condition to faee the enemy on equal 
terms, and, therefore, contented himself with entrenching his 
infantry on the plain beyond the suburbs till he could 
eollect the forees of the distant districts.” Dut after the 
Inpse of two months the Mogul troops were seized with a 
panic, and retreated precipitately to their own country. 
‘The historian then relates that “ Ala-uddin, relieved from the 
perils of this invasion, caused a palace to be built on the 
spot where he hed entrenched himself, and. directed the 
citadel of old Delhi to be pulled down and built anew." 
Now the spot where the King entrenched himself may be 
fixed with some precision, partly from Ferislita’s description 
that it was outside the suburbs, and partly from the strategi- 
eal consideration that it must have host on the north-east 
stile facing towarls the enemy, and covering the city. On 
this side the suburbs of old Delhi extended for‘ consider- 
able distance. We know, also, that they were without walls, 
because the Moguls plundered them during their stay, and 
because they were afterwards enclosed by Muhammad 
Tughlak, when they reecived the separate name of Jahin- 
panih. Immediately in front of these suburbs, and facing 
towards the enemy, is the old ruined fort of ShAhpur, anil 
inside the western half of this fort there still exist the re- 
mains of a sarge palace and other buildings. This should 
be the site of the celebrated Ausr-Hazir-Sulda, or “ Palace 
of One Thousand Pillurs," otherwise Hoezdr Mindr, or 
“thousand minarets,” which Ala-uddin built on the spot 
where he had entrenched himself, 

There is yet one more evidence which I can bring forward 
in favour of the identitication of Siri with Shahpur. In the 
Ain Akbari it is related that Shir Shah destroyed the city built 
by Ala-uddin, which was called Siri, and founded another.+ 
Again, in the Avaish-i-Mahfil it is reeorded that Shir Shale 
pulled down the Aushak Sebz, or the “Green Palace,” and 








* Drigg's translation, Ly, 364. 
+ Gladwin's tromlation, I. 86. 
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built a new city. Syad Ahmad repeats the same story, 
adding that the materials of the old fort and palace of Sav 
were used in the construction of the new fort of Shm-Shih- 
Kot. From these accounts it is quite certain that Siri 
cannot be identified with the citadel that surrounds the 
Kutb Minar, for the walls of Siri were pulled down 
and the materials removed by Shir Shah, while the walls 
of the Kutb Minar Citadel are still standing. And, further, 
it seems almost certain that Shihpur must be Siri, because 
ef its vicinity to the new site of Shir Shah's fort, for itas 
hardly: possible to believe that the King would have brought 
his building stones from the Kutb Minar, a distance of seven 
miles, when he could have obtained them from Shalypur, 
which is only half ‘the distance... That he did obtain his 
materials from the latter place, and not from the former, may 
be, regarded as.almost certain, for the very suflicicut reason 
that the wallsiof Shahpur have actually been removed, while 
those of the Kuib Citadel are still standing. 

The only evidence in favour of the identification of 
Sivi with the Kutb Citadel. is the fact which Ferishita records, 
that the citadel of old Delhi was re-built by Ala-uddin, and 
the éxistence near the Kutb Minar of the remains of an 
old Palace, which still bears this King’s name.* As thio 
historian does not mention the new city of Siri, it would 
seem to have been inferred that,the re-deilding of the citadel 
of old Delhi was only a perverted account of the founding 
of the new city of Siri, I sea no reason, however, why 
Ferishta’s statement should not be accepted exactly ns. if 

51 nming up the worksof Ala-uddin, he 


records} that, during his, reign Palaces, Mosques, U ni- 
Man Forts, and all Linds of public 








and private buildings 1 to riso as if by magic.” As 


from’ this account it would appear that Ala-uddin built 
more than one fort, and founded more than one palace, 
T see no difficulty in assigning to him the building of the 
palace near the Kuth Minar, and the re-building of the 
citadel of old Delhi, as well as the founding of the new 
city of Siri and its celebrated Palace of Aasrr-Hardr-sulrin, 
dr “The Thousand Pillars.” Much stress has been laid upon 
another statement made by Ferishta regarding the meeting 

© According to Lieutenant Burgess’ Map of the Ruins uf Delhi. 

¢ Brigg’s translation, 1., 365. 63 
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of Nusrat Shah and Mullu Khan in the Palace of Siri at the 
tomb of Khwaja Kuth-uddin Bakhtiir Kiki. But this state- 
ment, and others connected with the confused history of this 
period, only shows that Ferishta was not well acquainted 
with the topography of ancient Delhi. Thus he records that 
Mahmud Shah oceupied of! Delhi, and Nusrat Shah held 
Firuzabad, while Siri was in the possession of Mull Khan 
and other Nobles who professed neutrality. He then relates 
that Mull made overtures to Nusrat, who came to Siri, when 
a mutual compact was sworn at the tomb of Khwaja Kutb- 
uddin in Sire. But as this tomb is close to the Kutb Minar, 
and within the walls of the citadel of old Delhi, which was 
then held by Mahmud, if would have been impossible for 
Nusrat and AMullé to have met there.* I would suggest 
that the place of meeting may have been the shrine of the 
famous Saint called Chirdgh Delhi, or the “ Lamp of Delhi,” 
which is just outside the south-east corner of Shahpur or 
Siri. 

My identification of Siri with Shahpur has been con- 
tested by Mr. C. J. Campbell, c. £.¢ I have now gone over 
the whole subject again very carefully, and I have found the 
most ample, complete, and satisfactory evidence of the 
absolute correctness of my identification. A brief abstract 
of the principal facts is all that need be given in this place: 

1ef.—Whenever Siri is mentioned before Ala-uddin built 
his fort in A. TH. 703, it is described as @ plain outside the city 
of Deihi, on which armies encamp. Thus Amir Khusru 
states that the left wing of the army of Kaikubadin A. H. 
GS7 was encamped at Indrpat, the centre at Siri, and 
the right wing at Tilpat.t Siri was, therefore, just half way 
between Indrpat and Tilpat, which corresponds exactly witl 
the position of Shilpur. 

2nd—In A. H. 695, when Ala-uddin, after the murder of 
his uncle, advanced against Delhi, he encamped on the plain 
of hee while his cousin Rukn-uddin Ibrahim still held 
Dellii.§ 


* Not.—D wonkl suggest that Ferishta may have substituted the nama of Bakhtsir 
ee iat was comiin)y called Auhkan 2aner for tlot of Aches Chinigh, whone fame was 
hie ian 

+ Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1866, p. 206. 

t Elliot, ITL, 625, 

§ Zia-wildin Barni in Elliot, IIL, 160. 
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3rd.—In A. TH. 697, when Kutlugh Khwaja advanced 
against Delhi, great anxiety prevailed because the old forti- 
fications had not been kept in repair. The people crowded 
into the city; but “the Sultan marched oné of Delhi, with 
great display and pitched his tent in Siri." 

4éh.—On a second invasion of the Moguls “the Sultan 
ngain left the eity and encamped at Siri, where the superior 
numbers and strength of the enemy compelled lim to 
entrench his camp."’T 

5¢éh.—After this, says Barni, he “built a palace at 
Siri, He took up his residence there, and made it his 
capital, so that it became a flourishing place. He ordered 
the foré of Dethi to be repaired.” Amir Khusruj also men- 
tions the building of the mem fort of Delhi, and the repairs 
of the old one. From Abul Fazl we learn that “ Sultan 
Ala-uddin built another city and a new fort which they called 
Siri.'’§ 

G/k.—Ibn Batutall says, ‘{Dir ul Khilifat Siri was a totally 
separate and detached town, situated at such a distance from 
old Delhi as to necessitate the construction of the walls of 
Jahin-panah, to bring them within a defensive circle; and 
that the Hauz-i-khis intervened, in an indirect line, between 
the two localities.’ Ibn Batuta was one of the Magistrates 
of Delhi about 30 years after Alau-ddin’s death; and the 
Hauz-i-Khis still exists to the west of the direct road 
between ShAhpur and Kila Rai Pithora, that 1s, between Siri 
and old Delhi. 

Tth.—Barni{] states that the fort of Siri was Jinished 
during the life-time of Ala-uddin, and from Amir Khusru"* we 
learn that Mubarak “ordered the completion of the fort and 
city of Delhi begun by his father (Ala-uddin), that is, LAlkot, 
and Kila Rai Pithora, which the father had ordered to be 


repaired.” 
® Barni in Ellict, IIL, 166. 
+ Barni in Eliiot, 111, 190. 
+ Elliot, TL, 70. 
§ Thomas’ Chronicles of Pathin Kings, p. 285, note, 
\| French translation, Tom. IIL, 146, L55, quoted by Thomas 
® Eliot, UL, S61. 
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8¢.—Barni describes Siri as a “ spacious anid extensive 
plain,” and states that Ins uncle, the Kotwal of Delhi, advised 
the Emperor to erect a villa at Siri where he would be ablo 
«to take his hawks and fly them." 


Wh—TIt is unnecessary to multiply the proofs that Siri 
was not the citadel of old Delhi, which now surrounils the 
Kutb Minar. 1 will, therefore, close this note with ao clear 
and vivid description of Delhi, taken from the autobiography 
of Timur.} “When my mind was no longer occupied with 
the destruction of the people of Delhi, Z took a rile round 
fhe cities, Siriis around city. Its buildings are lofty; they 
are surrounded hy fortifications builtof stone and brick, and 
they are very strong; old Dellialso hasa similar strong fort, 
but it is larger than that of Siri, From the fort of Siri to 
that of old Delhi, which is a considerable distance, there 
runs a strong wall built of stone and cement, The. part 
enlled Inhin-panih is situated in the midst of the inhabited 
city. The fortifications of the three cities have 30 gates, 
Jahin-panih has 13 gates, seven on the south side bearing 
towards the cast, and six on the north side bearing towards 
the west. Siri has seven gates, four towards the outsile, 
and three on the inside towards Jahiin-panih, The 
fortifications of old Delhi have 10 gates, some opening to- 
wards the exterior, and some towards the interior of the 
city.” This extract corroborates the account which I have 
ziven in the text from Sharaf-ud-din. 


“The next monuments in point of time are the grand old 


fort of Tughlakabad, with the tomb of its founder Tughiak 
Shah, and the castle of his son Mahammad, called Adilabad, 
and the city named Jabin-panah. 

The fort of Tughlakahid may be described, with. toler- 
able accuracy, as a half hexagon in shape, with three faces 
of rather more than three-quarters of a mile in length each, 
and a base of one mile and-a-half, the whole circuit bemg only 
one firlong less than four miles. The fort stands on a rocky 
height, and is built of massiye blocks of stone, so large and 
heavy that they must have been quarried on the spot. The 
largest stone which I observed measured 14 feet in length 








® Major Fuller's translation in Bengal Asintic Sovicty’s Journal, 1860, p. 209. 
+ Malfusatd-Tiuri, in Elliot, DL, 447. 
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by tavo feet two inches and one foot ten inches in breadth and 
thickness, and must have weighed rather more than six tons. 
‘lhe short faces to the west, north, and east, are protected hy 
s deep ditch, and the long face to the south by a large sheet 
of water, which is lield up by an embankment at the south- 
east corner, On this side the rock is searped, and above it 
the main walls rise to a mean height of 40 feet, with a 
parapet of seven feet, behind which rises another wall of 15 
fect, the whole heizlt above the low ground being wpwards of 
0 feet. In the south-west angle is the citadel, which oceupies 
about one-sixth of the aren of the fort, and contains tlic 
ruins of an extensive palace, The ramparts are raise, ns 
usnal, on a line of domed-rooms, which rarely communicate 
with each other, and which, no doubt, formed the quarters of 
the troops that garrisoned the fort. The walls slope rapidly 
inwards, even as much as those of Egyptian buildings. The 
rampart walls are pierced with loop-holes, which serve also to 
vive light and air to the soldiers’ quarters, Tlie parapets are 
picreed with low sloping leop-holes, whieh command the 
foot of the wall, and are crowned with a line of rude battle- 
ments of solid stone, which are also provided with loop-holes. 
The walls are built of large plainly dressed stones, and there 
is no ornament of any kind. But the vast size, the great 
strength, and the visible solidity of the whole give to 
Tuchlakabad an air of stern and massive grandeur that is 
both striking and impressive. 

The Fort of Tughlakabad has 13 gates, and there are 
three inner gates to the citadel. It contains seven tanks for 
water, besides the ruins of several large buildings, as the 
Jima Masjid and the Birij Mandir. The upper part of the 
fort is full of ruined houses, but the lower part appears as 
if it had never been fully inhabited. Syad Ahmad states that 
the fort was commenced in A. D. 1321 and finished in 
1323, or in the short period of two years. It is admiited by 
all that the work was completed by Tughlak himself; and a: 
his reign lasted for only four years, from:1321 to 193h, the 
building of the fort must have been pushed forward with 
great vigour. 

_ The fine Tomb of Tughlak Shah was built by his son 
Muhammad, who is not without suspicion of having caused 
his father’s death, In A. D. 1504, during the reign of 
Ala-uddin, a second army of 4,000 Mogul horse burst into 
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the Panjib and plundered the country as far as Amroha, in 
Rohilkhand, but they were defeated with great slaughter by 
Tughlak Khan, who, as a reward for his services, was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Panj4b. In the following year 1. 
third’ Mogul Army of 57,000 horse invaded India and 
ravaged Multin; but this army was also defeated by Tughlak 
with such tremendous slaughter that it is said only 3,000 
prisoners survived the defeat. ‘Towards the end of the same 
year, a fourth inavsion of Moguls was driven back by the 
same able commander, whose very name at last inspired such 
terror amongst the Moguls that the women made use of it 
to quiet their children; and whenever a man showed any 
alarm, his companions would ask “why do you start? Have 
you seen Tughlak ?” From A. D. 1306 to 1321 Ghan Beg 
Tughlak was Governor of the Panjab, residing some times at 
Lahor, and some times at Depilpurand Multin. In the Fort 
of Multin he built a magnificent tomb for himself, which 
exists to this day under the title of Rokn-i-ilam, a name 
derived from Rukn-uddin, a very holy Saint of those days, 
the son of Bahi-uddin Zakaria, more commonly called 
Bahiwal Hak. The people of Multin say that Muhammad 
presented the tomb to Rukn-uddin to secure his silence in 
the matter of his father’s death; but agreeably to another 
version, Tughlak himself had incurred the displeasure of 
Rukn-uddin by an attempt to carry off one of his women. The 
angry Saint prophesied that he would never reach Delhi, 
and accordingly he was killed near Tilpat just as he was 
about to enter Delhi. There may, perhaps, be some truth in 
this tradition, as we learn from Ibn Batuta* that Rukn- 
uddin was the most noted Saint in India, and that his fame 
had extended even to Alexandria. Under any circumstances 
it was politic to conciliate the good-will of this influential 
personage, and the worthy Saint himself was no doubt 
highly gratified with the magnificence of the gift. In Delhi 
itedlf the death of Tughlak is attributed to another Saint, 
the famous Nizim-uddin Auliya, some of whose labourers 
aad been seized to work on the walls of Tughlakibad. The 
holy man remonstrated angrily, and his words were conveyed 
ie Tughlak then absent in Bengal, who remarked that, on 

is return to Delhi, he would humble the proud Sairt. The 
threat was told to Niztm-uddin, who merely remarked—* he 


® Travels, pp. T—LOL 
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will never return to Delhi.’ When the Emperor left Bengal 
on his return to the capital the Saint was reminded of his 
prophecy, to which he replied * Delhi ts far off (Dull: ely 
ast, or Dihli dur hai). As the Emperor approached nearer 
and nearer, he made the same remark; and even when he had 
reached Afghainpur within four miles of Tughlakabad, he 
we Sg his former words “ Delhi is far off,”"—Tughlak was 
killed at Afehdnpur, and the words of the holy man became 
a proverb, which is still in common use. Nizam-uddin died 
afew years afterwards, and his tomb was erected at the 
expense of Muhammad, out of gratitude, as the people say, 
for his assistance in placing him on the throne. 

T have referred to this earlier tomb of Tughlak, which 
still exists in the fort of Multén, as it is the oldest building 
that I have seen with the rapidly sloping walls, whith form 
the most prominent feature of the Delhi tomb. The Rokn- 
i-Alam, however, is octagonal, with small towers at the 
angles, and is, besides, a much larger building, the inside 
diameter being 56 feet, and the outer diameter 76 feet, But 
the Multin tomb is built entirely of brick, while the Della 
tomb is built throughout of stone, and is ornamented with 
white marble. 

The tomh of Tughlak Shah is situated outside the 
southern wall of Tughlakabad, in the midst of the artificial 
lake already described, and is surrounded by a pentagonal out- 
work, which is connected with the fortress by a causeway 
G00 feet in length, supported on 27 arches. The stern beauty 
nnd massive strength of this tomb have justly elicited the 
following warm praises of Mr. Fergusson :* “The sloping 
walls and almost Egyptian solidity of this Mausoleum, com- 
bined with the bold and massive towers of the fortification 
that surround it, form a picture of a warrior's tomb un- 
rivalled anywhere.” In this praise I heartily concur, with 
only one reservation in favour of the situation of the Multan 
tomb, which, besides being both larger and loftier, is placed 
on the very top of the fort close to the northern wall. ~ 


In plan the Delhi tomb is a square of 38} feet interior 
and 61} feet exterior dimensions. ‘The outer walls are 364 
feet in height to the top of the battlement, with a slope o 


* Hand-book of Architecture, L—h 
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2333 inches per foot. At this rate the whole slope is 7} 
feet in 383 feet. The walls at base are 11} feet thick, and 
at top only 4 feet, but the projecting mouldings of the in- 
terior increase the thickness of wall at the springing of the 
dome to about G or 7 feet, or perhaps more, for I had no 
means of making nisniandisinti so high up. The dmmeter 
of the dome is about 34 feet inside and about 44 feet out- 
side, with a height of 20 feet. The whole height of the 
tomb to the top of the dome is 70 feet, and to the top of the 
pinnacle about 80 feet. 


Each of the four sides has a lofty dodrway in the middle, 
24, feet in height, with a pointed horse-shoe arch fretted on 
the outer edge. There is a smaller doorway, only 5 feet 10 
inches in width, but of the same form, in the middle of each 
of the great entrances, the archway being filled with a white 
marble lattice screen of bold pattern, The decoration of the 
exterior depends chiefly on difference of colour, which 1s 
efleeted by the free use of bands and borders of white marble, 
with a few panels of black marble, on the large sloping sur- 
fices of red-stone. The horse-shoe arches are of white mar- 
ble, and a broad band of the same goes completely round the 
building at the springing of the arches. Another broad band 
of white marble in upright slabs, 4 feet in height, goes all 
round the dome just above its springing, The t effect 
of this mixture of colours is certainly pleasing, ut I Religae 
that much of its beauty is due to the mellowing hand of 
time, which has softened the crude redness of the sand-stone, 
as well as the dazzling whiteness of the marble, The building 
itself is im very good order, but the whole interior of the 
little fort. a mao Deis is ae he pao ey a and 
cir! e, and the place reeks with ordure eV 
stom red I would strongly recommend that the whole of 
these hovels should be removed, and the interior of the fort 
cleaned." The people might be located in Tu hlakabad, onl 
200 yards. to the north, where there are ‘eds of d 
rooms under the ramparts, all in good repair and quite 


un0cew 


Inside the Mausoleum there are three tombs, which are 
said to be those of Tughluk Shah and his Queen, and their 
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som Juna-Khan, who took the name of Muhammad when he 
ascended the throne, This Prince was the most accomplished 
of all the Pathin Sovereigns of India; but he was also the 
most inhumanly crucl and most madly tyrannical of them all, 
Tlis cruelties were witnessed by his cousin and successor Firus 
Tuchlak, who adopted one of the most curious expedients 
which the mind of man has ever conceived for obtaining the 
pardon of his tyrannical predecessor. I quote the words of 
Virug himself,as given by Ferishta,* from the inseriptions on 
the Great Mosque of Firugabad. “TI have also taken pains 
to discover the surviving relations of all persons who sulfered 
from the wrath of my late Lord and Master Ahan 
Tugilak, and, haying pensioned and provided for them, 
have caused them to grant their full pardon and forgiveness 
to that Prince in the presence of the holy and learned men 
of this age, whose signatures and seals, as witnesses, are 
affixed to the documents, the whole of which, as faras lay 
in my power, have been procured and put into a box, and 
deposited in the vault in which Muhammad Tughlak is en- 
tombed.”+ ‘This strange device of placing the vouchers in 
the tomb ready for the dead man’s hand to pick up at the last 
day is as bold as itis original. It would be interesting to read 
some of these documents, which are, in all probability, still 
quite safe, as all the tombs appear to be in the most perfect 
Another work attributed to Muhammad Tughlak is the 
small detached fort of Adilabad or Muhamimadabad, near 
the south-east corner of Tughlakabad, with which it was 
once connected by a double wall along the causeway which 
crosses the intervening low ground. ‘This fort is built in the 
same style as Tughlakabad, but it is a very small place, as the 
exterior line of works is not more than half a mile in circuit, 

But the greatest work of Muhammad Tughlak was the 
fortification of the extensive suburbs of Delhi, lying between 





* Briggs, 1—d54. 

+ The xame statement is made by Firua in his autohingraphy—" Under the guidance 
of the Almighty, I arranged that the heirs of those persons whe had been executed in the 
reign of late Jord and patron Sultan M : Shah, and those who had been 
deprived of a limb, nose, eye, hand, of foot, pilesca lel be reconciled to the late Sultan, and 
be appeared with gifts, no that they executed deeds declaring their sitisfaction, duly attested 

witnesses, These deeds were put into a chest, which wns placed in the [Mir-uf-dindn at 

ie head of the tombof the Inte Sultan in er age God, in His great clemency, would 

show mercy te my late friend ana patron, reel those persons feel reconciled to hin.— 
Jee Elliot's att Histurmns IU], 385.—FutdAdiaPirde Shiki, 
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the Hindu fort of Hai Pithera and the Musalmiin Citadel 
of Avi, These suburbs had been plundered by the Moguls 
inthe carly part of the reign of Ala-uddin, and their un- 
protected state fully justified the vast outlay which the King 
must have meurred upon their defences. The north-west 
wall is 1 mile in Jength, the east wall is 1+ mile, and the 
south wall is 2 miles; the whole length of the walls being 
just 5 miles, or somewhat more than the circuit of the fort 
of Rai Pithora, <A considerable portion of the south wall 
etill exists; but the east and north-west walls have been 
pulled dewn, and are now only traceable by their ruins. 
Shareluddin states that Jahdn-=pendh had 13 gates, 6 being 
to the north-west and 7 to the south-west. ? 


Having now described the seven forts of old Delhi, I will 
complete the account with a detail of the number of gates 
in each of the forts, which together make up the total of 
“ 52 gates,” as recoriled by the old English traveller William 
Jinch, and as preserved by the people down to the present 
day in their pithy description of Sdt-kila Bdwan-Darwaza 
or “ seven forts and 52 gates.” 


Gates, 
fuithot of Anang Pal, towards Rai Pithora i 4 
Fort of ai Pifdora, and Lilkot outside ony 10 
Total of Hinda Dilh oe si 14 gates. 
Siri of Ala-uddin =... sik eee al 
Juhin-panih of Muhammad ns 18 
Total of Musalméin Delhi Her aril 20 gates, 
Total of old Delhi ,., ot nal $4 gates, 
Tughlakabad 438 piel si - =38 
Citadel of ditto 3 
Adilabad 2 
Total of 'Tughlakabad i sis OS 
Total number a . 52 gates, 


The next remains in point of antiquity are the buildings 
of Firuz Tughlak, who devoted the greater part of a long 
reign of nearly 40 years (A. D. 1351 to 1388) to the con- 
struction of numerous works, of which all but 20 palaces, 
10 monumental pillars, and 5 tombs, may be called works 
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of real public utility. Perhaps the most useful of these 
werks was the canal which be drew from the west bank of 
the Jumna to supply his new Capital of Piruzabad with 
water. This canal, havine become choked from negiect, was 
cleared out by Adi Mardin Khon in -the reign of Shahjehin 
to furnish the Mogul’s new Capital with water. Having 
again become choked, it was once more cleared out and 
improved by the British Governmeut, and it is still flowing 
through modern Dellii under the nome of the Western 
Jumna Canal. 

But the most extensive work of Firuz was the building 
of the new city of Firnzabad, with its two palaces of Awshal 
Firezabad and Nusheak Shikir, Major Lewis las published 
much interesting information Orie this new city from 
the Persian of Shans-i-Sird; Aff, who was contemporary 
with the latter end of this Emperor's reign. The new city 
was begun in the year A, I. 755, or A. D, 1954. It ex- 
tended from the fort of Indrpat to the Avshel Shikdr, or 
lunting palace, a Icngth of five: fos. Now the distance 
from old Delhi is said to be also five tos, which fixes the 
position of the Kushak Shikav spprosimatcly on the low range 
of hills to the north-west of the modern Shahjahinibad. 
Lut tle exact position is alsolutely determined by the men- 
tion that the second stone pillar from Mirat was erected 
within the preeincts of the palace, as the stone pillar is now 
lying in five picces on the top of the hill close to Mindu 
tao's house. Shewe-i-Siraj adds that the whole distance 
from Indrpat to the Kushak Shikir was occupied by stone- 
houses, mosques, and bazars, but as the limits noted above 
include the whole of the modern Shahjahiinibiul, it 1s very 
improbable that the entire space was uctually occupied, It 
is certain, however, that some considerable portion of the 
site of Shahjahinibid was well populated as the Kala Masjid, 
which was built in Firuz’s reign, is situated at some distance 
within the Turkomén Gate of the present city. Dut even if 
thinly inhabited, the population oi Firuzabad coyld not have 
been less than that of Shaljalindbid, as it was more than 
double its size. The number of inhabitants would, therefore, 
have been about 150,000; and if we add 100,000 more for 
the population of old Delhi, the total number of inhabitants 
in the Indian Metropolis during the reign of Firuz Shak 
must have amounted to one quarter of a million. 
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The palace of Firuzabad, which formed also the citadel 
of the new eity, was strongly fortified with massive stone 
walls and towers of more than Egyptian slope. One of the 
gateways, which still exists, between the well known Lal 
Darwdize and Firuz Shah's Pillar, is a fine specimen of this 
bold, but rude, architecture, I believe, however, that we 
now see these old buildings under very favourable circum- 
stances, as time has most effectually stripped off all tho 
flaring and gaudily coloured plaster which the taste of thoso 
days so much delighted in. I found it impossible to trace 
the exact size or shape of Firuz Shah's Citadel, as many of 
the parts in the best preservation appear to me to be of 
decidedly laterdate. Thusthe Kabuli Gate or La? Durwdza, 
as it is now called from its red colour, is of quite a different 
style of architecture, and belongs, as I believe, to the time 
of Shir Sheh of whose city it formed the northern or Kabul 
Gate. From what I was able to trace, my opinion is that 
Firug Shah's palace was much smaller than the palace af 
Shalijihiin in the modern city. 

A characteristic and favourable specimen of the archi- 
tecture of this age is the Adle Masjid, or “ Black Mosque,” 
which is situated inside the present city, at a short distance 
from the Turkoman Gate. A detailed account of this building 
has been published by Messrs. Lewis and Cope.* According 
to these authors, the original name was most probably the 
Kalin Masjid or “Great Mosque.” This is no doubt 
correct, as, when I first visited this Mosque in February 1538, 
the people in charge called it by that name. The common 
name, Soinever is the Adla Masjid. But I am quite 
satisfied that this could not have been the original name, as 
the taste of those days would most assuredly have covered 
the whole building with a codting of coloured plaster. The 
present name of Adla Masjid could not therefore have been 
given to it until most of the plaster had fallen off, and the 
bare walls of dark-grey quartzose sand-stone had become 
visible, 

The Kéle Masjid is a single room 71 feet in length by 
41 feet in breadth, with two rows of four pillars each down the 
centre, and one row of coupled pillars along the front. These 
columns divide the whole area into 15 squares, each of which 





* Bengal Asiat i vournm, soe/, p. O77. 
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is covered by a small dome, the central dome being somewhat 
higher than the others. The walls are six feet thick, with 
three openings at cach end, closed by massive red stone 
lattice-work, In front of the building there is a small open 
quadrangle, of the same dimensions as the interior of tho 
Mosque, and on three sides of the quadrangle there are clois- 
ters which are continued round the Mosqueitself. The whole 
is enclosed by an outer wall 5 feet thick, which forms an 
oblong block of building 140 feet in length by 120 feet in 
breadth. On the outside the building consists of two storeys, 
the middle of the lower storey being a solid mags, which forms 
the floor of the Masjil. The four faces of the lower storey 
have two rows of small rooms, which are now rented to petty 
shop-keepers. This is the invariable practice at present, and 
was, no doubt, the same in the time of Firuz, as the moncy 
thus obtained always formed the principal revenue, and even- 
tually became the only income of the attendants of a Mosque. 
The lower storey is 25 feet in height, and the upper storey to 
the top of the battlements is 35 feet, making a total height 
of 66 feet. The four angles are supported by small round 
towers with sloping walls as plain and bare as the rest of 
the building. The entrance to the upper pie is reached by 
asteep flight of steps, at the head of which, but outside the 
seneral mass of building, is a domed ante-room of small 
dimensions, The walls of the upper storey are pierced with a 
row of arched openings which correspond in number and size 
with the doorways of the lower storey. These were once 
filled with bold strong lattice-work, but many of them have 
been built up. The plain but massive appearance of the walls 
is highly suggestive of strength and solidity, which is fully 
borne out by the excellent state of preservation of this old 
building after a lapse of nearly five centuries. 

The small fort of Zndrpat, or Purdaa Kilah, was repaired 
by the Emperor Humayun in A. Hl, 940, or A. D. 1533, 
and re-named by him Din-pendh ; but the new name ts never 
used, except by pedantic or bigotted Muhammadans, Within 
a few years, or about A. D, 1540 the works were much strength- 
ened by Shir Shah, who made Jndrpat the Citadel of his new 
city under the name of Shirgarh, by which it is now Vv 
generally known, although Purdna Kilah, or “ the old Fort,’ 
is perhaps the most common appellation. The lofty massive 
towers and solid walls of this fort were strengthened by a ditch 
which once communicated with the Jumna, Shirgarh 1s, 
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however, but a small place when compared with the mighty 
fortresses of Ztai Pithora, Siri, and Tuylhtakebed, the whole 
circuit of its walls being only one mile anid one furlong. In 
shape it is almost rectangular, being 3 furlongs in length by 
1} furlongs in breadth. Che fort liad four gates, one in the 
middle of each face, of which the south-west gate alone is 
now open. ‘The interior is almost filled with Native liutts ; 
but towering above these hovels are two fine remains of for- 
mer days, a handsome massive Mosque, generally known as 
the Avla-Koune Masjid, and a lolty octagonal building, which 
is still called Shiv Mendir, or “Shir’s Palace.” The frout of 
the Mosque has five horse-shoe arches, and is decorated 
with blue tiles and marble. ‘The roof is formed of low flat- 
tened domes. It was built by Shir Shah in A, H. O45, or 
A. D. 1541, and is the finest existing specimen of the 
architecture of the Afghan period. 

The new city of Shir Shah ealled Della Shirshah ex- 
tended from the neighbourhood of Tlumiyun’s tomb on the 
snuth to Firuz Shah’s Kotila on the north, near which there 
still exists a fine massive gateway, which was the Adbuli 
Darwdza of the new city. It is now, however, always called 
the Lal Darwdza or “red gate.” William inch, who 
entered Delhi from the Agra side on 16th January 1611, 
describes the city as being two fos in length from, gate to 
gate, “surrounded by a wall which has been strong, but is 
now ruinous.” ‘The value of Finch’s fos is determined at 
rather more than 13 mile, by his mention that the hunting 
seat or mole (that is, Mahal of Firuz Shah) was two ‘os 
from the city. From the La! Darwdza to the ruins of the 
Kushak Shikdr, the distance is 34 miles, and from the same 

oint to Humiyun’s tomb the distance is exactly 3 miles. 

at as Purchas, on the authority of other English travellers, 
states that Humiyun’s tomb was in the city of Shir Shah 
Salim, the south gate of the city must have been somewhere 
beyond the tomb. The distance, however, could not have 
been great, as Finch mentions that “a short way from Delhi 
is a stone bridge of 11 arches,” which is clearly the long 
massive bridge gf 11 arches, that is now called Bara Pul or 
the “Great Bridge."* The south. gate of Shir Shah’s city 








~ # Syad Ahmed writes the name Barak Pala, or the 19 arches," and wtates that the 
1, which began on 23rd Fee 1612. ° But there in probably 
Lé11. 


a mistake of one year in thin date, which, I think, should be A. H. 1020, or A. 
This would agree with Finch's date of 16th January 1611, or properly 1612, scoording to our 


present reckoning. 
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must therefore have been somewhere between the Bera Pul 
and Humiyun’s tomb, The east wall of the city is deter- 
mined hy the line of the high bank of the Jumna, which 
formerly ran due south from Firuz Shah's Kotila towards 
Humiyun’s tomb, On the west the boundary line of the 
city can be traced along the bank of a torrent bed, which 
runs southward from the Ajmer Gate of Shahijaliinibid, and 
parallel to the old course of the Jumna, at a distance of 
rather more than 1 mile, The whole circuit of the city walls 
was therefore close upon 9 miles, or nearly double that of the 
modern Shabjahandibad., 

The small fort of Sealimgarh was built by Selim Sheh, 
the son of Shir Shah, in A. 0.953, or A.D. 1546. It is 
situated at the north end of Shahjihdn’s Palace, after the 
building of which it was used only asa stute prison. It is 
not quite one quarter of a mile in length, and the whole circuit 
of its walls is only of three quarters of a mile. It stands 
on an island close to the west bank of the river, and with 
its loftly towers and massive walls, forms a most picturesque 
object from the opposite side of the Jumna. bridge of 
five arches was built in front of the South Gate by Jahangir, 
after whom the name of the place was changed to Nwryarh 
according to Syad Ahmad. Buttheold name of Seliimgerh has 
prevailed, and is the only one that I have ever heard used 
by the people, either educated or uneducated. 

The tomb of. Huméyun is too well known to need any 
detailed description, unless illustrated by pictorial represen- 
tations, which will more appropriately accompany my pro- 
posed account of Mogul architecture. It was built after 
the Emperor's death in A. H. 962, or A. D. 1554, by his 
widow Haji Begam, It is therefore the earliest specimen of 
the architecture of the Mogul dynasty. The exterior form 
of the main body of the tomb is a square with the corners 
cut off, on an octagon with four long and four short faces, 
and each of the short faces forms one side of the four 
octagonal corner towers. The dome is built entirely of white 
marble, the rest of the building being of red stand-stone, 
with inlaid ornaments of white marble, In this tomb we first 
see towers attached to the four angles of the main build- 
ing. It is true that these towers are very stoutand massive, 
but they form an important innovation in the Muhammadan 
architecture of Northern India, which was gradually improved 
and developed, until it culminated in the graceful Minars of 
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the Tiij Mahal. The intervening links are, 1s/, the one-storeyed 
towers of Itimid-uddaolah’s tomb at Agra; 2d, the two- 
storeyed Minars of the gateway of Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra ; 
and 3rd, the three-storeyed octagonal Minars of Jahangir’s 
tomb at Lahor. In all these specimens the Minars are 
attached to the main building, as in the original example of 
Humiynun’s tomb, Butin the Taj Mahal the Minars are 
placed at the four angles of the square terrace or plinth, on 
which the tomb is raised, an arrangement which was pro- 
bablly copied from the position of the four corner towers of 
the platform of Shir Shah’s tomb at Sassaram. Another 
innovation observable in this tomb is the narrow-necked 
dome, which was afterwards adopted in all the Mogul 
buildings. 

The citadel or palace of Shajahindbid was begun by the 
Emperor Shahjihin in the year A, H. 1048, or A. D. 1638, 
but the new city was not commenced until 10 years later. 
The circuit of the walls of the citadel is 14 mile, or just the 
same as that of the old citadel of Tughlakabad; but the new 
city is considerably larger than either Twghlakabad or Rai 
Pithore’s Fort, the circuit of its walls being 54 miles. The 
citadel has two gates, named the Lehor and Delhi Gates. The 
city has twelve gates, which are named as follows, pescbee sy 
from the north-east vate near Salimgarh, which is now calle 
the Caleutta Gate, because it leads to the bridge-of-bgats 
over the Jumna on the line of the high road to Calcutta: 


Caleutta Gate to north-east. 
Nigambad Gate to north-east. 
Kashmir Gate to north. 
Mori Gate to north. 

Kiulbul Gate to west. 

Lahor Gate to west. 

Farash Khana to south-west. 
Ajmer Gate to south-west. 
Turkoman Gate to south. 

| Delhi Gate to south. 

11. Khyriti Gate to east. 

12, Hajghat to east on river face, 


The original round towers of the city defences were 
much enlarged and altered into angular bastions by the 
British Government carly in the present century, and at the 
same time a regular ¢lacis was formed all round the land faces 
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of the fortress. 'These new works added consylerably to the 
strength of the fortifications, as we found, to our cost, in thie 
mutiny of 1857. The two principal streets, forming nearly 
aright angle, ran from the Lahor and Delhi Gates of the 
Citadel to the Lahor and Delhi Gates of the city. The two 
principal buildings in the city are the Jéma Masji! and the 
Zinat Masjid. The former was built by Shahjihin in A, D. 
1648, and is one of the largest and finest Mosques in Inilia. 
The later was built by 4inat-wn-nisse, the daughter of 
Aurangzib, in A. D. 1710, and is a fayorable specimen of the 
later style of Mogul architecture. Both of these buildings 
will be described more fully hereafter in my proposed histori- 
cal account of the Muhammadan architecture of Northern 
India. 

The Citadel of Shahjahinibid, which contamed the 
Emperor's , and the two celebrated open halls or courts 
called the Dewwdén-i-dm and the Dewdn-i-khas, is too well 
known to require any description in this place; but it will 
be duly considered hereafter in my account of the archi- 
tecture of Shabjihin’s reign. I will, therefore, confine my 
remarks at present to the short account of the two life-size 
statues of elephants and their riders that have lately been 
discovered, and which, as we learn from Thevenot and 
Bernier, once stood outside the Delhi Gate of the Citadel. 

The earliest notice is that by Bernier in his description 
of Delhi, written on Ist July 1665; “I find nothing re- 
markable at the entry (of the palace), but two great clephants 
of stone, which are on the two sides of one of the gates, 
Upon one of them is the statue of Jame/, the famous Raja 
of Chitor, and upon the other that of Patta, his brother. 
These are those two gallant men that, together with their 
mother, who was yet braver than they, cut out so much work 
for Eekbar, and who in the sieges of towns, which they 
maintained against him, gave such extraordinary proofs of 
their generosity, that at length they would rather be killed in 
the out-falls with their mother than submit: and for this 
eallantry it is that even their enemics thought them worthy 
to have these statues erected for them. These two great 
elephants, together with the two resolute men sitting on them, 
do, at the first entry into this fortress, make an impression 
of I know not what greatness and awful terror.” Thevenot, 
who was at Delhi in 1667, corroborates Dernier's account of 
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these statues; but as he knew that Bernier intended to pnb. 
lish a description of Delhi, he merely notices the principal 
objects, of which the first are, “the two elephants at the 
entry which carry two werriars.” 


The next reference that T have been able to find is by 
Lieutenant Franklin, who visited Delhi in 1793. Stinmlated 
by Bernier’s account, he made enquiries after the statues, and 
was informed that “ they were removed by order of Aurangzib 
as savoring too much of idolatry, and he enclosed the place 
where they stood with screen of red stone, which has dis- 
figured the entrance of the palace.""* | 


The romantic account of Bernier did not escape the 
notice of the enthusiastic historian of the Rajputs, who, after 
quoting the passage given above, adds,+ that “ the conqueror 
of Chitor evinced an exalted sense, not only of the value of his 
conquest, but of the merits of his foes, in erecting statues 
to the names of Jaymeland Patéa at the most conspicuous 
entrance of his palace at Delhi.” From Colonel Tod also we 
iearn that Jaymal was a Werfiya Rather of Bednor, and that 
Pitta was the Chief of the Jagdwat Sisodiyas of Salimbra, 
both being feudatories of Udaypur, Their names, he says, 
are 18 household words inseparable in Mewir, and will be 
honoured while the Rajput retains a shred of his inheritance, 
or a spark of his ancient recollections.” On Akbar's 
advance to Chitor, the spiritless Rana Uday Sing retired to 
the western jungles, and the defence of the eapital of the 
Sisodyas was left to the Rathor Governor Jaymal. But the 
warlike spirit of the Sisodiyas was roused by the mother of 
the young Chief of Salimbra, who “ commanded him to put 
on the saffron robe and to die for Chitor. Patta was then 
only sixteen years old, and had lately married; but to check 
iny eompunetious reluctance which he might feel in leaving 
his bride, the heroie mother armed the young wife aswell as 
herself, and “with her descended the rock, and the defenders 
of Chitor saw her fall, fighting by the side of her Amazonian 
mother.” The siege still continued, but without making any 
progress, when, through some unfortunate delay in the 
springing of one of their mines, the assailants suffered a 
severe loss, and fled in disorder to their camp. The operations 
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of the sieve had now to be re-commenced, when a lucky 
shot deprived the Rajputs of their leader. “ Other mines,” 
savs Ferishta,* “were directed to be constructed, and as the 
works were in progress, the King while in the hatteries 
observed Jaymal, the Governor of the place, superintending 
the repairs of the breaches, and giving hisorders by toreli- 
livht. Akbar, seizing a matehlock from one of his atten- 
dants, fired at him, and was so fortunate as to lodge the ball 
in Javmal’s forehead, The spirit of the besieged fell with 
their Governor, and, in their dispair, they performed the 
ceremony of the Joler, and putting their wives and children 
to death, burned them with the corpse of their Chief on na 
funeral pile.” Akbar then entered the fort, and after a 
slicht opposition, the capital of the Sisodiyas, for the third 
time, was in the hands of the Musalmans. 

Tt remains now to consider the value of the evidence 
recorded in the above statements. In the first place, then, 
with respect to the statues, I feel quite satisfied with the 
testimony of Bernier. As the physician and companion of 
Dixishmand Khan, a highly respectable nobleman of 
Aurangzib's Court, he was most in the favorable position for 
obtaining accurate information regarding the history of Akbar 
and his successors, I accept, therefore, without any 
hesitation, the account of Bernier that the statues were 
those of Jeyiel and Patta, the two Rajput heroes who 
defended Chitor against Akbar. Both statues as I have 
already pointed out, are those of Hindus, as their dresses 
open over the right breast, Admitting this much, [am like- ~ 
wise prepared to allow that the two statues must lave been 
made by Akbar, as is also stated by Bernier. But, as the 
building of Shahjahinibid was not begun until seventy 
years after the siege of Chitor, it is absolutely certain that 
Akbar could not have ereeted the statues in front of the gute 
of the Delhi Palace, where they were seen by Bernier and 
Thevenot. What, then, was their original site? This I be- 
lieve to have been the fort of Agra in front of the river gate. 


In his account of the city of Agra, Abul Fazl,t the 
Minister of Akbar, states that ‘His Majesty has erected a fort 
‘of red stone, the like of which no traveller has ever beheld. 
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* At the easfern gate are carved in stone two cleplants with 
them riders, of exquisite workmanship.” Tho eesfern gate 
of the fort of Agra is the virer gate, in front of which the 
two statucs most probably remained undisturbed until the 
reign of Shahjahin, who, as I presume, must have removed 
them to Delhi to adorn his new eapital of Shahjahinabiid. 
It is scareecly possible that dahingir could haye removed them 
to Delhi; but, if he did. so, they would have been placed in 
front of the gate of Selimgarh, to whieh he added ao bridge, 
at the same time changing the name of the place to Nurgarh, 
after his own title of Nwr-uddin. 

IT have been disappointed in not finding any mention 
of these elephant statues in the accounts of our early English 
travellers. Captain Hawkins and William Finch both visited 
Agra in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign. The former 
attended the Noyal Darbar in the Agra Fort regularly for 
two years, and describes minutely the King’s daily occupa- 
tions, which, according to William Finch, included the wit- 
nessing of animal fights on every day except Sunday and of 
executions on every Tuesday. Both the fights and the execu- 
tions took place in a courtyard, or out-work, in front of the 
river gate, This gate is described by Finch asfollows: “The 
fourth gate is to the river called the Duyrsane (Darsan Der- 
wdza, or “Gate of Sights”) leading to a fair court, extending 
along the river, where the King ‘looks out every morning at 
sunrising,* * Right under this place is a kind of scaffold, on 
which the Nobles stand.* * Here, likewise, the King comes 
every day at noon to see the Tvmdésha (shows) or fighting 
¥e sei mie Mea and pect — Fscores e eye by 
eopards.* esdays are peculiarly the days of blood, both 
for fighting beasts and killing eae a on that day the King 
sits in judgment, and sees it put in execution.” Ican only 
account for the silence of Finch and Hawkins by supposing 
that they had never seen these two remarkable elephants 
with their warrior riders. This, indeed, is likely enough, for 
the principal gate near the city, by which they would have 
entered the fort, is on the western side, and unless they had 
passed right through the fort, they could not possibly have 
seen the statues. There was formerly no road along the 
bank of the river, and no one would think of passing in that 
direction without some special reason. No doubt the statues 
might have seen from the opposite bank of the river, 
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ltt as our travellers had no eall to go there, they probably 
never went. Both of them came to Agra from Surat, ai! 
approached the fort on the south side; and Fineli left Agra by 
tho Delhi Road rid Mathura, without crossing the river, while 
Ifawkins returned to Surat. Had Vineh seen the statues, 
I feel satisfied that he would have mentioned them, ns he 
takes notice of the clephant statue in front of the Zldth 
Paur, or “ Elephant Gate,” of the Gwalior Fort. 

With regard to Akbar’s object: in setting wp these 
statues, I differ altogether from Bernier and Tod, Speaking 
of the heroes Jiyme! and Pelle, the former says that “even 
their enemies thought them worthy to have these statues 
erected to them.” ‘This is somewhat amplified by Tod, who 
says that Akbar “evinced an exalted sense, not only of the 
value of his conquest, but of the merits of his foes in 
erecting statues to the names of Jaymal and Patia.” Here 
we see that both Bernier and Tod were of opinion that these 
statues were erected by Akbar in honour of his enemies, the 
tivo Rajput heroes of Chitor. But when we remember that 
Akhbar prided himself on having killed Jaymal with his own 
hand; that he gave the name of Durust Anddz, or “ truc- 
shooter,” to his matehlock, and that both his Minister Abul 
Fazl and his son Jahangir make much boasting, of the 
Emperor's lucky shot, the more natural conclusion is that the 
statues were erected in honour of Akbar himself. Had they 
been set up in honour of his gallant foes, the fact would 
most assuredly have been commemorated in their loudest 
voice by the Rajput bards; but so far was this from being 
the case, that Colonel Tod was entirely indebted to Bernier 
for his knowledge of their existence. 

ain, when I remember that the same Akbar assumed 
the title of GAdsi (or warrior for the faith) after vutting to 
death with his own hand in cold blood his able, gallant, and 
wounded antagonist Himu, I cannot believe that he would 
afterwards erect statues in honour of ! infidel Hindus, 
however noble in blood, or gallant in the ficld. When I 
recollect, also, the position that the statues occupied, one on 
each side of the eastern eet Se the Agra fort, I cannot 
help feeling that they stood, like the two horsemen at the 
rate of the Horse Guards in London, as sentinels at the gate 
of their imperial foe, to do honour to their conqueror. 
Admitting his view to be correct, I can understand why 
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Shahjelein removed them to Delhi fo oceupy tle same position 
‘it the gate of his new citadel, Under the same view I can 
also understand why they were spared fora time by the bigotted 
Aurangzib, On the other hand, if we suppose with Dernier 
anil Jod that the statues were set up in honour of the two 
Rajput warriors, their re-erection by Shahjilin is to me quite 
incomprehensible, 

But the question of Akbar’s intention, whether it was to 
do honour to his foes or to himself, is one of comparatively 
little moment. To us the statues are simply valuable as works 
of art, as they are, perhaps, the only portrait statues that 
have been executed in India for many centuries. They are 
made of red sand-stone, and are of life-size, while the huge 
elephants on which they sit are of black marble, and the hous- 
ings are decorated with white and yellow marbles, On these 
erounds [ conclude that the dresses and turbans of the 
Rajput Chiefs were coloured, while the faces and hands were 
most probably lett of the natural redish brown colour of the 
sand-stone, When set up again in the Delhi Garden, I have 
no doubt that they will command as much attention and ad- 
miration from our own countrymen as they did two hundred 
years ago from the enthusiastic Frenchman Bernier. 


There are many other remains at Delhi that are both 
beautiful and interesting, but os their age and origin are well 
known, they will naturally form a part of my proposed 
account of the Muhammadan architecture of Northern India, 
Such are the Zinat Masjid, more commonly called the Awdri 
Masjid, or “ Maiden'’s Mosque,” because built by inat-un- 
nisea, the virgin daughter of Aurangzib;* the Aashuurt 
Masjid, and the Begam Masjid in the city, and the tombs of 
Jahiniré Begam and Zib-wn-nisea, the sister and daughter of 
Aurangzib, outside the city. I will only notice here a grave 
mistake made by Mrs. Colin Mackenzie im her account of the 
epitaph on Jaidndra’s tomb. The marginal inscription 
records the name of “the perishable Fakir, Jaldndrd Begam, 
the daughter of Shahjihdn, and the disciple of the saints of 
Chist A. H, 1094 (or A. D. 1652).” The holy men here 
mentioned are the Muhammadan saints of the well known 
family of Chtsti, of whom famous shrines exist at Ajmer, 





* The people have a tradition that Zinat-un-nisan demanded the amount of her dowry 
from Ler father, and epent it ‘a building this Mosque,.inebead of marrying. 
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Fatehpur—Ssikri, Thanesar, and Kastir. This notorious 
Muliammadan name is changed liv Mrs. Mackenzie as follows : 
“the liumble, the transitory Jaldnirit was a diseiple of the 
holy men of Christ, supposed to be Roman Priests,’** 
Jaliinsiet was the builder of the Jima Masjid at Agra, and 
has always been censilered o most devout follower of 
Muhammad, Her name is still held in much veneration 
in Dellu for her numerous charities. 


Il. MATHUREA, 


In the Bralmanical city of Mathura, in A. D, 654, the 
temples of the gods were reckoned by ILwen Thsang at five 
only, while the Buddhist monasteries amounted to 20, with 
2,000 resident monks, The number of Strpes and other 
Buddhist monuments was also very great, there being no less 
tlian seven towers, containing relics of the prineipal disciples 
af Buddha, The King and lis ministers were zealows Iuil- 
dhists, and the three ¢reat fasts of the year were celebrated 
with much pomp aud ¢cremony, at which times the people 
flocked eagerly to make their offermes to the holy Sfupes 
containing the relics of Dudidha’s disciples. Each of them, 
savs Ihwen 'lhsang, pail a special visit to the statue of the 
Bodhistawa whom he regarded as the founder of his own 
school, Thus the followers of the imdharme, or transcen- 
dental doctrines made their offerings to Sériputre ; they who 
practised Senuidhi or meditation, to Mudgaleputra; the 
followers of the Sautrintifas, or aphorisms, to Puree Afai- 
freyant Putra; they who adhered to the Finaya, or disci- 
pline, to Updli; the Bhikshunis or Nuns, to Ananta; the 
Aupdsampannas, or novices, to Léiula (the sonof Buddha); 
and they who studied the Maidydae, or ‘Greater means of 
advancement,” to the great Bodhisatwa Manju Sri or 
Avalokiteswara, who plays such a conspicuous part in later 
Buddhism, But notwithstanding this et arr flourishing 
condition of Buddhism, it is certain that the zeal of the 
people of Mathura must have lessened. considerably since 
A. D. 400, when Fa Hian reckoned the body of monks in 


® Delhi, the city of the Great Mogql, 2nd edition, p. 51. I presume that thin cori 
nila is due robe English iat aes of Gir WW. Rlerran's tromelation, Rambles, 
L270, * where Christ is an. orilent er fur Chis, aa Sleeman was a gol scholar. lt ia 
surions that the ame insertion of the | ris tule in this name in te travels of 
huly, “ Tour in Upper Provinces of Hindustan by A, DD," where she speaks, or ia mache be 
wpcak by the English compositor, of “ the Mauawleum of Chriatic at Futteypour Siccra. 
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the 20 monasteries to be 3,000, or just one-half more than 
their number at the time of Ilwen Thsang’s visit in A. D. 
(ib-b.* 

Fa Hlian and his companions halted at Mathura fora 
whole month, during which time “the clergy held a great 
assembly and discoursed upon the law.”” After the mecting 
they proceeded to the Stwpa of Sdriputra, to which they 
made an offering of all sorts of perfumes, and before which 
they kept lamps burning the whole night. Hwen Thsang 
deseribes these processions as carrying flying steamers and 
stately parasols, while the mists of perfumes and the showers 
of flowers darkened the sun and moon! I can easily realize 
the pomp and glittering show of these ceremonies from the 
similar scenes which I have witnessedin Barma. Ihave seen 
steamers from 100 to 200 feet in length carried in proces- 
sions, and afterwards suspended from pillars or holy trees. I 
have beheld hundreds of gorgeous parasols of gold and silver 
brocade flashing in the sun; and I have witnessed the burning 
of thousands of candles day after day before the great Stepa 
of Shee-Dagon at Rangoon, which is devoutly believed to 
contain eight hairs of Buddha, Before this sacred tower, I 
have seen flowers and fruits offered by thousands of people, 
until they formed large heaps around it, while thousands of 
votaries still came thronging in with their offerings of candles, 
and gold leaf, and little flags, with plantains and rice, and 
flowers of all kinds. 

From these accounts of the Chinese pilgrims it would 
appear that the Buddhist establishments at Mathura must 
have been of considerable importance, and this conclusion is 
fully borne out by the number and interest of the recent 
liscoveries. Contrary to his usual practice, Hwen Thsang 
has unfortunately given us but few details regarding the 
monasteries and temples of Mathura. This is the more to 
be regretted, as we now know that one of the monasteries 
was established by the great Indo-Scythian King Hwvishka, 
about the beginning of the Christian era, and that one of the 
stone statues, judging by the size of its hand, could not have 
been less than 20 feet in height. 

The first place described by Hwen Thsang is a monastery 
situated on a mound, at 5 or 6 li, or about one mile, to the 








* See Beal's “ Pa Hian.” C. XVI; and Julien'’s Hwen Thaang, IL, p. 207. 
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east of the city. Cells were formed in tlie sides of the 
mound, which was approached through a hollow, and in the 
midst was a Sfpa containing the nails of Buddha. This 
monastery is said to have been built by the holy Upagupta, 
who, as we learn from one of the legends of Pédtali Putra, 
was a contemporary of Asoka. The nails and beard of the 
holy man were still preserved. 

On another mound to the north of this monastery, there 
was a cave containing astone chamber, 20 feet high and 30 
feet long, which was full of bamboo spikes only tour inches 
in length. These spikes represented the number of hushands 
and their wives who had been converted by Upagupia. 


At 24 or 25 fi, or just four miles to the south-east of 
the stone chamber, there was a large dry tank, with a Sinpa 
on its bank, which marked the spot where Buddha was said to 
have taken exercise, On this spot also, according to the 
local legends, a monkey had offered honey to Buddha, which 
the teacher graciously accepted and directed that it should be 
mixed with water and given to the monks, The glad monkey 
made a wild bound, and fell into the tank and died; but 
owing to the powerful influence of his good act, he became 
a man in his next birth. 

In a forest ata short distance to the north of the tank 
there was another holy spot, where the four previous Buddhas 
were said to have taken exercise; and all round it there were 
numerous Sfirpas, which marked the places whero no less 
than 1,250 e«riets, or holy men, including Sariputra, Mudgu- 
laputra, and others, used to sit in meditation. But besides 
these, there were several other Stepas on the spots where 
Buddha at different times had explained the law. 

The two principal sites described by wen Thsang can, 
I think, be fixed with tolerable certainty, namely, that of 
the famous Upagupta monastery, and that of the monkey's 
offering. The first is said to be at 5 or 6 lv, or just one mile, 
to the east of the city; but as an eastern direction would 
take us to the low ground, on the opposite bank «@f the 
Jumna, where no ruins now exist, I feel quite satisfied that 
we should read test instead of east. This change is rendered 
almost certain by the discovery of numerous Buddhist 
remains inside the great square of the Xaéra, which is jast one 
mile to the westward of the old fort of Mathura. But it is 
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rendered quite certain by the more recent discovery of very 
important Buddhist remains and old inscriptions in a mound 
beside a tank which is situated just three miles to the south- 
cast of the Aeafra mound, ‘his tank mound I take to be the 
place where Buddha was said to have taken exercise, and 
where the monkey made his offering of honey. The direction 
is precisely the same, and the distance agrees also as well as 
ean be male out from Hwen Thsang's statements. He gives 
the distance as four miles from the stone chamber, which was 
at some unstated, but certainly short, distance to the north 
of the Upegupta monastery. The nearest mounds are about 
half a mile to the north of the Aatra, which will make the 
whole distance 3} miles, if measured in a direct line by the 
British road, which passes outside the oity, but which will 
be fully four miles if measured by the old road, which goes 
through the city. Iad the Chinese pilgrim given us thie 
name of the monastery built by Upagupta, we might, perhaps, 
have obtained some absolute proof of its identity with the 
site of the Aefra; but I believe that the very strong reasons 
which I have just before given are amply sufficient to fix 
the site of the Upeguptea monastery at the present Aatra.* 


There are a great number of lofty earthen mounds 
around Mathura which are covered with fragments of stone 
and brick. Nothing, however, is known about them, al- 
though every one of them has a separate name. The 
numerous fragments of stone which are found te them show 
that they are not old brick-kilns, as might have been supposed 
from their vicinity to the city. Apparently, they are 
natural mounds such as are found everywhere along the lower 
course of Jumna, and which have usually been taken 
advantage of for the sites of forts or temples. Thus the old 
fort of Mathura is perched upon a similar mound, and so also 
is the Jama Masjid in the middle of the Aatra square. 
Most of the names of these mounds refer to the Brahmani- 
eal divinities; but there are two of them, such as the Anand 
Tile and the Findyak Tila, that are unmistakeably Buddhist, 
and which may possibly refer to the two Stupas of Ananda and 


* I om indebted to Mr. 8. Growse, of the Civil Service, for the important information 
that uomerous ruined tions exist to the southweat of the Katra, about 1) miles distant, in 
ame if which, just tte yearn agn, was found a golden casket with the naual Husldhi-t ilipweeits 
af the sev precios things, The postion of these mounds agrees better with the dbrtance 
of woo Wille fro the ity thianm the stte of the Kutm which is only just vitt=idde the city.— 
Hee Mole Xe RAADA, for a mays Of Matlin, 
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Upali (the Findyak or teacher of Finaya) as deseribed by 
Hwen Thsang. Both of these mounds are to the north of 
the city. ‘lo the south there are seven mounds known as the 
Sat Tila which are severally named as follows:—1l, Dhii- 
ka-Tila; 2, Sapt Rishi; 3, Bat, or Bul, Tila; 4, Narad; 
5, Kans; 6, Kal-juy; 7, Ndgshesha.* Now, it is remark- 
able that the number of great Séwpas of the disciples of Buddha 
was also seven; but unfortunately as nothing is recorded 
rezarding their relative positions, we are left entirely to 
conjecture whether these mounds may possibly represent 
the seven famous Sfuwpas of Buddha’s principal disciples. 
I think that it would be worth while to make some excava- 
tions in all of these seven mounds to the south, as well as 
in the two northern mounds which still bear Buddlustical 
names. 
The Katra mound has been successive 

Buddhists, Brahmans, and Musalmiins. 
market-place, is an oblong enclosure like a Sardi, 804 feet in 
length by 653 feet in breadth. In the midst of this square 
stands the Jdéma Masjid, on a large mound from 25 to 30 fect 
in height. ‘The mosque is 172 feet long and 66 feet broad, 
with a raised terrace in front of the same length, but with a 
breadth of 86 feet, the whole being 30 feet in height above 
the ground. About 5 feet lower, there is another terrace 
286 fect in length by 268 feet in breadth, on tho eastern odge 
of which stands the mosque. There is no inscription on the 
building, but the people ascribe it to Aurungzib, who is said 
to have pulled down the great Hindu temple of Acseava 
Deva, or Keso Ray, that formerly stood on this high mound, 
a most noble position, which commands a fine view of tlie 
whole city. Curiously enough I have been sy to verify 
this — against Aurungzib by means of some inscrip- 
tions on the pavement slabs which were recorded by Hindu 
pilgrims to the shrine of Kesava Ray. In relaying the 
pavement, the Muhammadan architect was obliged to cut 
many of the slabs to make them fit into their new places. 
This is proved by several of the slabs bearing incomplete 
portions of Nagari inscriptions of a late date. One slab has 

® During a short visit in the present year, 1871, I could not find a single person whe 
knew the Anand Tifa The DAs-to-Tila in oleo an invention of my informa aa id in 
evidently intended for DAdi-te-tila, or the “mound of dust,” that is, ihe refuse of a brick-kiln, 
af which the mound in question is actually composed. 
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“ haf 1713, Phéigun,” the initial Sam of Sombaé having been 
eut off. Another slab has the name of Aeso fay, the rest 
being wanting; while a third bears the late date of 8. 1720. 
These dates are equivalent to A. D. 1656 and 1663; and as 
the latter is jice years subsequent to the accession of 
Aurungzib, it is certain that the Hindu temple was still 
standing at the beginning of his reign.* 


The greater part of the foundations of the Hindu temple 
of Kesava Ray may still be traced at the back of the Masjid. 
Indeed, the back wall of the mosque itself is actually built 
upon the plinth of the temple, one of the cyma reversa 
mouldings being filled up with brick and mortar. I traced 
the walls for a distance of 165 fect to the westward, but 
apparently this was not the whole leneth of the temple, as 
the mouldings of the ILindu plinth at the back of the Masjid 
are those of an exterior wall. I think it probable that the 
temple must have extended at least as far as the front of the 
mosque, Which would give a total length of 250 feet, with an 
extreme breadth of nearly 72 fcet, the floor of the building 
heing no less than 25 feet above the ground. Judging from 
these dimensions, the temple of Aesava Dera must have been 
one of the largest in India.t I was unable to obtain any 
information as to the probable date of this magnificent fane. 
Tt is usually called Keso Ray, and attributed to Raja Jaga 
Deva, but some say that the enshrined image was that of 
Jaga Deva, ond that the builder's name was Ray or Raja 
Atesava Deca. It is possible that it may have been one of 
the “innumerable temples” described by Mahmud in his 
letter to the Governor of Ghazni written in A. D. 1017, as we 
know that the conqueror spared the temples either through 
admiration of their beauty, or on account of the difficulty of 
destroying them. Mahmud remained at Mathura only 20 
days, but during that time the city was pillaged and burned, 
and the temples were rifled of their statues. Amongst these 
there were “five golden idols whose eyes were of rubies, 
valued at 50,000 dinars,” or £25,000. A sixth golden image 


* T have sittee fund the most complete and satisfactory confirmation of wpinion in 
tha travels of Tuvernicr, Mart IL, B. ILL, ch. 12, where he describes the Hindu tenple as 
Al otanding at the tlite uf lie visit, apparently about A. D. 1669, and certainly after the 
nogemeioas of Asrrumyers Ls, 

+ This opinion is fully confirmed by Tavernier, who describes the temple an “ tree 
mapnifijue,” onl strtes thot it ranked west after the tomes uf Jyjamuath and Bondire— 
eed Mate No. Al. fur a plan ul the Miesjil aul Temple. 
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weighed 95,300 smishtels, or 1,120 fhs., and was decorated 
with a sapphire weighing 300 mishkals, or 3) tbs, Lut, 
“besides these images, there were above one hundred idols of 
silver, which loaded as many camels.” Altogether the value 
of the idols carried off by Mahmud cannot have been less 
than three millions of rupees, or £300,000. 


The date of Mahmud’s invasion was A, D. 1017, or 
somewhat less than 400 years after the visit of the Chines: 
pilgrim Ilwen Thseang, who in A. D. 634 found only tive 
Dralimanical temples in Mathura. It is during these four 
ecnturics, therefore, that we must place, not only the decline 
and full of Buddhism, but its total disappearance from this 
rreat city, in which it once possessed twenty large movas 
teries, besides many splendid monuments of its most famous 
teachers. Of the circumstances which attended tho down/all 
of Buddhism we know almost nothing; but as in the present 
case we find the remains of a magnificent Dralimanical temple 
occupying the very site of what must once have been a largo 
Buddhist establishment, we may infer with tolerable certainty 
that the yotarics of Satya Afni were expelled by force, and 
that their buildings were overthrown to furnish materials for 
those of their Brahmanical rivals; and now these in their 
turn have been thrown down by the Musalmins. 

I made the first discovery of Buddhist remains at the 
temple of Kesera Lay in January 1853, when, after a long 
scarch, I found a breken pillar of a Buddhist railing seulp- 
tured with the figure of Hdya Devi standing unde: the sul 
tree.* At the same time I found the capitals of two large 
round pillars of an carly date, which are most probably 
Buddhist, along with a fragment of an inscription of the 
Gupta dynasty, containing the well known genealogy from 
Gupta, the founder, down to Samudra Gupta, where the stone 
is broken off, During the present year I have discovered the 
peculiarly curved architrave of a Buddhist gateway, which is 
richly sculptured on both sides with buildings, figures, and 
trees, including a representation of a gateway itself. I found 
also a very perfect standing figure of Buddha, the Teacher, 
which had in tely discovered in clearing out a well at the 
north-west corner of the temple. The figure is 3} fect high, 
with the left hand grasping the drapery, and the right hand 


P Now in the Labor Museum, 
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riisedl in the act of teaching. On the pedestal there is a 
dated inseriplion, in two lines, in characters of an early 
period. ‘The date is wiven in figures which I read as 8. 251 
or A. D. 350. ‘The remainder of the inscription, which is in 
ior, records the gift of a statue of Sakya DBhekshe 
lendid monastery,” which I take 
he Buddhist establishment that 


perteet ore 
to the Vese Fihare, or, “* 8p 
to have been the name of t 
once existed on the spot. 

In the same well there were found five other picees of 
Buddhist sculpture, of which the only specimens worth men- 
tionin are a colossal arm and hand, and a small figure of 
Buddha, the Aseectic, with an imperfect inscription on its 
pedestal in characters of the Gupta dynasty, All these dis- 
coveries are suilicient to show that the mound of Kesava lay 
must have been the site of a Buddhist establishment of much 
wealth and of considerable size. ‘The inseribed statue proves 
ihut here stood the Yasa monastery, and the gateway arelil- 
rave shows that there must also have been a Sivpe sur- 
rounded with the stone railing which is peculiar to Buddhist 
architecture, and which on that account I have ventured to 
call the Buddhist raiding. The site is a most romising one 
for discovery ; and as the Masjid has long been | isused, owing 
to many dangerous cracks in both roof and walls, I believe 
that there would not be any objection whatever to a complete 
exploration of the mound. 

The most extensive discoveries at Mathura have been 
made in a mound close to the Jail, which, according to the 
inscriptions, would appear to have been the site of at least 
two different monasteries, named the IZuvishka Vihdra ani 
the Kunda-Suka Fihdra, The first of these names I deci- 
phered in 1860 from a circular inseription round the base of 
a column, and the second name I found carly in the present 
year, 1863, ona large flat slab of stone which had appa- 
rently been used as a seat, 

In my notice of the first discovery, which was published 
‘nthe Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1860, I identified this 
Huvishka with his namesake of the Wardak inscription, and 
with the Hushka of the Raja Tarangini; and this identifi- 
cation has since been adopted by all who have made any 
reference to either of these . The question is one of 
considerable importance, as it enables us to fix the date of the 
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huilling of the monastery in the latter half of the century 
immediately preceding the Cliristian era, at which period 
the theee {ndo-Seythian princes, HZushke and lis brothers, 
Kanishka ond Jushka, ruled over Kabul, Kashmir, and thc 
Punjab. The bases of about 30 pillars belonging to this 
monastery have now heen ‘liscovered, of which no less than 
15 are inseribed with the names of the donors who presented 
‘he columns to the monastery, Dut as one of these gilts 
consisted of six pillars, 2 eccand of 25, and a third of 26 
pillars, there still remains 40 columns to be discovered, which 
will bring up the total number to 70. The diameter of the 
circular shafts of these pillars varies from 17 to 18 inches, 
and the side of the square base 23} to 24 inches. They are 
all very coarsely worked, the rough marks of the chisel never 
having been smoothed away. 


The name of the second monastery, Kunda-Suka, refers, 
L helieve, to the tank which lics immediately to the west- 
ward of the mound. Aunda-Suke means the “dry tank ;” anil 
as the  aatogeg of the tank agrees with that assigned by 
Ifwen ‘Thsang to the ‘dry tank’ in which the monkey wis 
killed, I think there ean be no doubt of the accuracy of my 
identification. 


The discoveries already made in the Jail mound, amongst 
ihe ruins of the Huvishba and Kunda Seka monasteries, liave 
becn very interesting on account of their variety, as they 
comprise statues of all sizes, bas-reliefs, pillars, Buddhist 
railings, votive Stnpas, stone umbrellas, and many other 
objects peculiar to Buddhism, of a date as early as the first 
century of the Christian era.* Amongst the broken statues 
there is the left hand of a colossal figure of Buddha, the 
Teacher, which measures exactly one foot across the palm. 
The statue itself, therefore, could not have been less than 
from 20 to 24 feet in height, and with its pedestal, halo, and 
umbrella canopy it must have been fully 30 feet in height. 
Stone statues of this great size are so extremely difficult to 
move, that they can be ve rarely made, It is true that 
come of the Jain statues of Gwalior are larger, such as the 
standing colossus in the Urvwdhs of the fort, which is 67 feet 











® Several inacriptiona have simor bern Hieevreredd which belong to the first acotury 
before Christ. ‘The eartiost is of the Satrap Sonddet, ond the wext of the Great hing 
Kanishka, dated in the year 9. 
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high, with a foot 9 feet in Jeneth, and the ereat seated dieure 
on the east side of the fort, whieh is 29 feet hich, witha 
liand 7 feet inleneth. Dhit these fiires are liewn out of the 
solid rock, to which they are still attached at the back. 
There are larger statues also in Garma, Init they are built up 
on the spot of brick and mortar, and cannot be moved. If 
look forward, therefore, with great interest to the discovery 
of other portions of the Mathura Colossus, and more 
especially to that of the pedestal, on whieh we may expect 
to find the name of the donor of this costly and dillicult 
work. 

Most of thie statues liitherto discovered at Mathura have 
been those of Buddha, the Teacher, who is represented either 
sitting or standing, and with one or both lands raised in the 
altitude of enforcing his argument. The prevailing number 
af these statues 1s satisfactorily illustrated by Iwen Thsane, 
who records that when Buddha was alive he frequently 
visited Mathura, and that monuments have been erected “ in 
mf dhe pleces where he explained the law.’ Accordingly, on 
this one spot there have already been found two colossal 
standing figures of the Teacher, each 74 feet in height, two 
life-size seated statues, and one tliree-quarter size seated 
statue, besides numerous smaller figures of inferior works 
mans/lip. 

The most remarkable picee of sculpture is that of a 
female of rather more than half life-size. The ficure is 
naked, save a girdle of beads round the waist, the same as is 
seen in the Bhilsa sculptures and Ajanta paintings. The 
attitude and the positions of the hands are similar to those 
of the famous statue of Venus of the Capitol. But in the 
Mathura statue the left handis brought aeross the right 
breast, while the right hand holds upa small portion of 
drapery, The head is slightly inelined towards the riglit 
shoulder, and the hair is dressed in a new and peculiar 
manner, with long curls on each side of the face, which fall 
from a large circular ornament on the top of the head. The 
back of the figure is Syporees by a thick cluster of lotus 
stalks covered with buds and flowers, which are yery grace- 
fully arranged and boldly executed. The plump face wit 
its broad smile is the least satisfactory rt of this work. 
Altogether this statue is one of the best specimens of 
unaided Indian art that I have met with. I presume 
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that it represents a dancing girl, and that it once adorned 
one of the gateways of the great Supa near the monastery 
of Huvishka,* 

‘Three statues of lions have also been discovered, but they 
are inferior both in design and in execution to most of the 
other sculptures. They are all of the same heicht, 3 feet, 
and are all in the same attitude, but two of them have the 
left foot advanced, while the third has the right foot brought 
forward. The attitudes are stiff, and the workmansliip, 
especially of the legs, is hard, wiry, and unnatural. It is 
the fore-part only of the animal that is given, as if issuing 
out of the block of stone in rear, from which I infer that 
they must originally have occupied the two sides of some 
large gateway, such as we may suppose to have belonged to 
the great monastery of Muvishka, 

The most numerous remains are the stone pillars of the 
Buddhist railings, of which at least three different sizes have 
been found, ‘Those of the largest size are 43 foet in height, 
with a section of 12} by 6 inches. When complete with 
base and coping, this railmg would have been about 7 feet in 
height. ‘The middle-sized pillars are 3 feet 5 inches high, 
wilh a section of 9 by 43 inches. The railings formed of 
these pillars would have been 5} feet in height. Those of 
the smallest size are 2} feet high, with a section of 6G} by 3} 
inches, whieh would have formed a railing of only 4 feet in 
height. Of this last size no more than six specimens have 
yet becn found, but two of them are numbered in the ancient 
Gupta numerals as 118 and 129, so that many more of them 
still remain to be discovered. If we assume the number of 
these pillars to have been no more than 129 the length of 
railing which they formed would have been 144 feet, or with 
two entrances not less than 160 feet. This might have been 
disposed either as a square enclosure of 40 feet side, or as a 
circular enclosure of upwards of 50 feet diameter. The last 
would have been sufficient for the cireular railing of a Stupa 
40) feet in diameter. 

No inseriptions or numbers have been found on any of 
the large sized pillars, but there can be no doubt that they 
must have formed parts of the surrounding railings either of 
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Stepas or of holy trees, such as are represented in the Sanchi 
bas-relicfs, or as we see them in still existing examples at 
Sanchi and Sonirl. Of the middle-sized railing I found a 
single broken rail, and also a single specimen of the archi- 
trayes or coping stones, In the Sanchi and Sondri examples 
the coping is quite plain, but this Mathura specimen is orna- 
mented on both fiees with semi-circular panels or niches 
containing figures and flowers. 

The sculptures on the Mathura pillars are of two kinds, 
namely, large single figures on the front, and on the back 
either small bas-reliefs in compartments one above the other, 
or else full-blown flowers at recular intervals. Both in the 
single figures and in the bas-reliefs we find the same mixture 
of religious and social subjects as in the sculptures of Sanchi 
and Buddha-Gaya. On one pillar we have a standing figure 
of Buddha, the Teacher, with a halo and umbrella canopy, 
and on the back four small bas-reliefs representing, ls/, a 
holy tree with suspended garlands, surrounded by a Buddhist 
Tailing; 2d, a pair of figures, male and female: Srd, a 
kneeling figure presenting an offering to a standing firure ; 
and 4h, an elephant with rider. One of the other single 
figures is a female holding a water vessel to her lips, and no 
less than four of the others are representations of May’ Devi 
standing under the Sd/ tree, and holding one of its branches, 
in which position she is described as having given birth to 
Buddha. A specimen of one of the large-sized Mathura 
pillars may be seen in the Asiatic Society’s Museum in Cal- 
cutta, where it was deposited by Colonel Stacy. 


But, perhaps, the most curious of all the Mathura seulp- 
tures is that which was figured and described by James 
Prinsep in 1836 as a Statue of Silenus. The block is 3 feet 
10 inches in height, 3 feet proad, and 1 foot 4 inches 
thick. On the top there is a circular bason 16 inches in 
diameter and 8 inches deep. On the front there is a group 
of aoe figures age ore of life-size with two 
smaller figures, and on the back a group of four ficures 
of half life-size, In the front group the principal fours 
is a stout, half naked man resting on a low seat, with 
ivy or vine-crowned brow, and outstretched arms, which 
appear to be supported by the figures, male and female, 
standing one on each side, The dress of the female is 
most certainly not Indian, and is almost as certainly 
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Greek. The dress of the male figure also appears to be 
Greek. Colonel Stacy describes it as ‘‘a kerchief round the 
neck with a tie in front as worn by sailors;” but as it widens 
so it approaches the shoulders; I presume that it must be the 
short cloak of the Greeks which was fastened in front in the 
very same manner as represented in this sculpture. Prinsep 
agrees with Stacy in considering the principal figure to be 
Silenus: “His portly carcass, drunken lassitude, and vine- 
wreathed forehead, stamp the individual, while the drapery of 
his attendants pronounces them at least to be foreign to India, 
whatever may be thought of Silenus’s own costume, which 1s 
certainly highly orthodox and Brahmanical. If the sculptor 
were a Greek, his taste had been somewhat tainted by the 
Indian beau-ideal of female beauty. In other respects his 
proportions and attitudes are good ; nay, superior to any speci- 
men of pure Hindu sculpture we possess; and, considering 
the object of the group, to support a sacrificial vase (pro- 
bably of the juice of the grape), it isexcellent.” Of the group 
on the back I have. but little to say: the two female figures 
and one of the men are dressed in the same Greek costume 
as the figures of the other group, but the fourth figure, a 
mile, is dressed in a long tunic, which 1s certainly not Greek, 
and cannot well be Indian. The religious Buddhist would 
have his right shoulder bare, and the layman would have the 
dhoti, or waist-cloth. The Greek clad male figure may pos- 
sibly be Silenus, but I am unable to offer even a conjecture 
as to the figure in the tunic. 

The question now arises, how is the presence of this picce 
ef Greek sculpture to be accounted for ? Perhaps the most 
reasonable solution is to assume the presence of a small body 
of Bactrian Greek sculptors who would have found ready 
employment for their services amongst the wealthy Buddhists, 
just in the same way as goldsmiths and artillerymen after- 
wards found service with the Mogul Emperors. It must be 
remembered that Mathura js close to the great sand-stone 
quarries which for ages past have furnished materials for the 
sculptors and architects of Upper India. All the ancient 
statues that I have met with in Rohilkhund and Oudh are 
made of this stone, and there can be little doubt that the 
Buddhist custom of making gifts of statues and pillars to the 
various monasteries must have created such a steady demand 
for the sculptor’s works as would have the continu- 
ous employment of many skilled workmen. Many of the 
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Bactrian Greeks may thus have found remunerative service 
amongst the Indian Buddhists, Indeed, this is the only way 
in which I can account, not only for the very superior exe- 
cution of many of the earliest specimens of Indian art, but 
also for many of their ornamental details, such as the fluting 
of the pillars in the Western Panjab architecture, and the 
honeysuckle and astragal ornaments of Asoka’s monoliths, 
all of which are of undoubted Greek origin. In the great 
fort of Narwar there still exists a Roman Catholic Chapel, 
with a burial-ground attached, containing fifty tombs of.all 
sizes, of which two only are inseribed. One records the 
death of a German, named Cornelius Oliver, in A. D, 1747 : 
the other of a young girl, named Margarita, the daughter of 
a Hakim or Doctor, The first is recorded in Portuguese, the 
other in Persian. That the fifty tombs are those of Chris- 
tians is proved, not only by the presence of the eross on 
several of the uninseribed head-stones, but by the occurrence 
of the letters J. H. 8. surmounted by a cross on the wall 
immediately above the altar, T presume that these Chris- 
tians were gunners who formed the artillery portion of the 
garrison of the important fortress of Narwar. Here, then, 
we have the clearest proof of the existence of a small body 
of foreigners in the yery heart of India, who were permitted 
the open exercise of their religion by the most bigoted of all 
mankind, the Indian Muhammadans. Such also, I think, 
may have been the position of a small party of Bactrian 
Grecks amongst the tolerant Buddhists of the great city of 
Mathura about the beginning of the Christian era. | Their 
very names are unknown, and their occupations are uncertain, 
but their foreign religion is attested beyond all doubt by the 
presence of a Baechic altar, bearing the well known figure 
of the wine-bibbing Silenus. 


III. KHALSI. 


About 15 miles to the westward of Masuri, and on the 
right bank of the Jumna Just above the junction of the 
Tons River, there stands a huge quartz boulder covered with 
one of the well known inscriptions of Asoka. ‘The inseribed 
rock is situated elose to the little villages of Byis and Hari- 
pur, and about one mile and a half to the south of the large 
and well known villaze of Khalsi, by which name I propose 
to distinguish this copy of Asoka’s edicts from those of 
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Kapurdagiri, Junagiri, Rohitds, and Ganjam.* In speaking 
of Firuz Shah's Pillar at Delhi, which we know was brought 
from the foot of the hills on the western bank of the Jumna 
near Khidrabad, I have already identified the district of 
Khalsi with part of the ancient kingdom of Srughna, as 
described by Hwen Thsang. As my reasons for coming to 
this conclusion are based entirely upon the statements of the 
a pilgrim, it is necessary that they should be given 
in detail. 


On leaving Sthdneswara or Thdnesar, Hwen Thsane 
records that he went 400 /i, or 66 miles, to the eastward, to 
the kingdom of Su-lu-kin-na, or Srughna, which he describes 
as being bounded by the Ganges on the east, and by high 
mountains on the north, and as being watered by the Jumna, 
which ran through the midst of it. The capital, which was 
20 &, or upwards of three miles, in circuit, was situated 
immediately on the west bank of the Jumna; and, although 
much ruined, its foundations were still standing. Amongst 
other monuments It possessed a Sfwpa of King Asoka. The 
direction given by Hwen Thsang is undoubtedly wrong, as 
the Jumna is not more than 24 miles distant from ThAnesar 
towards the east. But the mention of the hills shows most 
clearly that the bearing should be north-east; and as the 
recorded distance of the Jumna at the foot of the hills agrees 
with the actual distance, the situation of the capital of 
Srughna must be looked for along the western bank of the 
Jumna, somewhere between Khilsi and Khidrabad. At first 
I was inclined to fix the position of the capital in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the inscribed rock of Khiilsi, but I 
could neither find nor hear of any ruins in its vicinity, and 
the distance is besides too great, being 71 miles in a direct 
line, or about 80-miles by the road. If Hwen Thsang'’s dis- 
tances is correct, the most probable position of the capital 
is Paota, on the right bank of the Jumna, which is 57 miles 
distant from Thdnesar in a direct line, or about 65 miles by 
the road. I believe also that Paofa is the very place from 
whence Firuz Shah removed the Delhi column, for the name 
of its original site is variously written as Taopar, or Topara, 
or Tt wk, any one of which by the mere shifting of the 
diacritical points might be read as Paofer. It is possible 
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also that the word Suk may still preserve a trace of the 
ancient name of Sugian, which is the spoken form of the 
Sanskrit Srughna. I propose to explore this neighbour- 
hood during the ensuing cold season. In the meantime I 
am satisfied with having shown that the inseribed rock of 
Kliilsi is situated within the territory of Srughna, m whose 
great monastery the Chinese pilerim spent upwards of four 
months, because the monks discussed the most difficult ques- 
tions so ably that all doubts where cleared up. By the hands 
of this learned fraternity were most probably engraved the 
two great copies of the edicts of Asoka which are still ex- 
tent on the Klialsi rock and on the Delhi pillar of Firuz 
Shah, 

Between Khalsi and the Jumna the land on the western 
bank of the river is formed in two suceessive ledges or level 
steppes, each about 100 feet in height. Near the foot of the 
upper steppe stands the large quartz boulder which has pre- 
served the edicts of Asoka for upwards of 2,000 years. The 
block is 10 feet long and 10 feet high, and about § feet thick 
at bottom. ‘The south-eastern face has been smoothed, but 
rather unevenly, as it follows the undulations of the original 
surface. The main inscription is engraved on this smoothed 
surface, which measures 5 feet in height with a breadth of 51 
fect at top, which increases towards the bottom to 7 feet 104 
inches. The deeper hollows and cracks have been left unin- 
scribed, and the lines of letters are undulating and uneven. 
‘Towards the bottom the letters increase in size until they be- 
come about thrice as large as those of the upper part. Owing 
either to this enlargement of the letters, or perhaps to the 
latter part of the inscription being of later date, the prepared 
surface was too small for the whole record, which was, there- 
fore, completed on the left hand side of the rock. 


On the right hand side an elephant is traced in outline, 
with the words Gajatame inscribed between his legs in the 
same characters as those of the inscription, The exact mean- 
ing of these words I do not know; but as the Junagiri rock 
inscription closes with a paragraph statmg that the place is 
called Swela Hasti, or the “white elephant,” I think it pro- 
bable that Gaje¢ame may mean the “ dark or black elephant,” 
and may, therefore, be the name of the rock itself, Amongst 
the people, however, the rock is known by the name of 
Chhatr Sila, or “the canopy stone,” which would secm to 
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show that the inscribed block had formerly been covered over 
hy some kind of canopy, or perhaps ogly by an umbrella, as 
the name imports. There are a number of squared stones 
lying about close to the rock, as well as several frarments 
of octagonal pillars and half pillars or pilasters, which are 
hollowed out or fluted on the shorter faces, after the common 
fashion of the pillars of Buddhist railings. There is also a 
large carved stone, 7 feet long, 1} foot broad, and 1 foot in 
height, which from its upper mouldings I judged to have 
formed the entrance step to some kind of open porch in front 
of the inscription stone. 

When found by Mr. Forrest early in 1860 the letters of 
the inscription were hardly visible, the whole surface being 
encrusted with the dark moss of ages; but on removing this 
black film the surface becomes nearly as white as marble. At 
first sight the inscription looks as if it was imperfect in many 
places, but this is owing to the engraver having pueponely 
left all the cracked and rougher portions uninscribed. On 
comparing the different edicts with those of the Aapurdagiri, 
Junegivi, and Dhauli versions, I find the Khalsi text to be in 
a more perfect state than any one of them, and more special- 
lv in that part of the 13th edict which contains the names of 
the five Greek Kings,—Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, 
and Alexander.* The Khalsi text agrees with that Dhauli 
in rejecting the use of the letter r, for which / is everywhere 
sibstituted, But the greatest variation isin the use of the 
palatal sibilant s, which has not been found in any other 
inscription of thisearly date. This letter oceurs in the word 
Pédsanda, which, curiously enough, is spelt sometimes with 
one s, and sometimes with the other, even in the same edict. 
As the proper spelling of this word is Pdshanda, it seems 
almost certain that the people of India Proper did not possess 
the letter s/ in the time of Asoka. 

I made a complete impression of the whole of this im- 
portant inscription. I also copied the whole of the inscrip- 
tion on -the left side by eye, as wellas most of the more 
obscure parts in the front inscription. I have since com- 
pared the entire text with those of the other rock tablets, 
and I am now engaged in making a reduced copy of this va- 
Inable record for early publication. I propose, however, first, 
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to compare it with the Awpurdegeri version in the Arian 
characters. With gogd copies of all the different texts before 
them, the scholars of Europe will be able to give a moré 
sntisiactory interpretation of Asoka’s edicts than has hitherto 
been made, even with the aid of all the learning of Birnouf 
anil Wilson. | 


IV. MADAWAR, OR MADIPUR, 


"From Srughna the Chinese pilgrim proceeded to Mo-ti- 
pt-lo, or Aadipur, to the east of the Ganges, a distance of 
S00 f, or 133 miles.\\ Madipur has been identified by M. St. 
Martin with Moenddear, a large old town in Western Rohil- 
klrund near Bijnor, I had made the same identification my- 
sclf before reading M. St. Martin’s remarks, and Iam now 
able to confirm it by a personal examination of the locality. 
The actual distance from Pasta on the Jumna to Mandidwar 
vit Haridwar, is not more than 110 miles by the present 
roads ; but as it would have been considerably more by the old 
Native tracks leading from village to village, the distance re- 
corded by Hwen Thsang is most probably not far from the 
truth, more especially when we remember that he paid a visit 
to Ma-yu-lo, or Mayurapura, now Myapoor, near Hardwir 
at the head of the Ganges Canal. But the identity of the 
site of Maddwar with Madipur is not dependent on this 
one (distance alone, as will be seen from the subsequent 
course of the pilgrim, which most fully confirms the position 
already derived from his previous route. 

The name of the town is written with the Maddwar with 
the cerebral d, and without the nasal. In our mapsit is spelt 
Mundore and Munddwar. According to Johari Lal, Chaodti 
and Kanungo of the place, Maddwar was a deserted site in 
Samvat 1171, or A. D. 1114, when his ancestor Dwdrka Dés, 
an Agarwila Baniya, accompanied by Aatér Mall, came from 
Morari in the Mirat District, and occupied the old mound. 
The present town of Maddwar contains 7,000 inhabitants, 
and is rather more than three-quarters of a mile in length by 
half mile in breadth. But the old mound which represents 
the former town is not more than half 2 mile square. It has 
an average height of 10 feet above the rest of the town, and 
it abounds with large bricks, a certain sign of antiquity. In 
the middle of the mound there is a ruined fort, 300 feet 
square, with an elevation of 6 or 7 feet above the rest of the 
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city. ‘To the north-east, distant about one mile from the fort, 
there is a large village, on another mound, called Jfardiye ; 
and between the two liesa large tank called Avinda Tul, 
surrounded by numerous small mounds which are said to be 
the remains of buildings. Originally these two places would 
appear to have formed one large town about 1) mile in length 
by half a mile in breadth, or 3} miles in circuit. The Aa- 
avngo states that Meddwer formed part of the dominions 
of Pithora Raja, and that it possessed a large Hindu temple 
of stone, which was afterwards destroyed by one of the Ghori 
Sultans, who built the present Jima Masjid on its site, and 
with its materials, The stoncs of the mosque are squared 
hlocks of soft grey sandstone, and os many of them exhibit 
cramp-holes on the outside, there ean be no doubt that they 
must originally have belonged to some other building, 

To the south-east of the town there is a large, deep, irre- 
eularly shaped piece of water called Pirwali Tal, It is near- 
ly half a mile in length, but not more than 300 fect broad in 
its widest part. It is filled in the rains by a small chan- 
nel carrying the drainage of the country from the north-east, 
and its overflow falls into the Malini Tiver, about two miles 
distant. This pool is only part of a natural channel of drain- 
are which has been deepened by the excavation of earth for 
the bricks of the town, But in spite of this evident orgin 
of the 2faddwar tank, it was gravely asserted by the Bud- 
dhists to have been produced by an earthquake which aceom- 
panied the deat of a celebrated saint, named Fimala Mitra. 


According to Hwen Thsang, Hadipur was 20 4, or 3h 
miles, in circuit, which agrees very closely with what ue 
appear to be the most probable size of the old town. “The 
King was 4 Sudra, who caved nothing for Buddhism, but 
worshipped the Devas. 4 There were 12 Buddhist monasteries 
containing about 800 monks, who were mostly attached to 
the school of the Servdsfividas, and there were also about 50 
Brahmanical temples.* ‘To the south of the town, at 4 or 5 
li, or $ of a mile, there was a small monastery in which 
Gunaprabha was said to have composed 100 works; and at- 
half a mile to the north of this there was 4 great monastery 
which was famous as the scene of Sanyhabhadra's sudden 
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death from chagrin, when he was overcome in argument by 
Fusuiendiu. His relies were deposited in a Stupa i in the 
midst of a mangoe grove only 200 paccs to the north-west of 
the monastery, These two chiefs of Buddhism lived about 
tho-beginning of the Christian cra, and the Sirpe was still 
standing in A. D. 634 at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit. 
There is no trace now existing either of the monasteries or 
of the Stupa, but their sites can be fixed with tolerable cer- 
tainty by the aid of Hwen Thsang’s descriptions. The village 
of Lilpur, which is situated on a mound about three- quarters 
of a mile to the south-south-cast of the Jima Masjid, and 
which is built partly of old bricks, represents the site of the 
small monastery of Guaeprabha, To the north of Lélpur, and 
just half a mile distant, is the shrine of Hidiyat Shah, with 
a Masjid attached, both of which are built of old bricks. 
This spot I believe to be the site of the great monastery of 
Sanghabhadra, Lastly, to the west-north-west of Hiddyat’s 
shrine, at a distance of 200 paces, there is another shrine, or 
Folir’s takia, standing in the midst of a mangoe grove, lke 
the old Stupa of Senghabhadra, the site of whieh it represents 
almost exactly as described by Hwen Thsang,* 


Besides the mangoe grove there was a second Slupa 
which contained the relics of Vimala Mitra, who, as a 
disciple of Senghabhadra, must have lived in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era. The legend relates that, on passing 
the Sizpa of his master Sanghabhadra, - he{placed his hand 
on his heart, and with a sigh expressed a that he might 
live to compose a work which should lead all the students 
of India to renounce the “Great Vehicle’ (“Maid Yana), 
and which should blot out the name of Fasudandfw for ever. 
No sooner had he spoken, than he was seized with frenzy, 
and five spouts of burning hot blood gushed from his mouth. 
Then feeling himself dying, he wrote a letter ™ 
his repentance for having maligned the Maid téua, and 
hoping that his fate might serve as an example to all stu- 
dents.” At these words the earth quaked, and he expired in- 
stantly. Then the spot where he died suddenly sank and 
Sormed a deen ditch, and a holy man who witnessed his end 
exclaimed—*“ To-day this master of the scriptures, by giving 
way to his armen: ind by persisting in erroneous opinions, 
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has ealumniated the Mahd Yaue, for which he has now fallen 
into everlasting hell.” But this opinion of the holy man 
would appear to have been confined to the followers of the 
Mahdi Ydna, for the brethren of Vimala Mitra, who were 
Searcdsticddas or students of the lesser veliicle, burned his 
body and raised a S/rpe over his relics. It must be remem- 
bered also that Iiwen Thsang, who relates the legend, was 
a zealous follower of the Jfehd Vdue, and this no doubt led 
him to overlook tle manifest contradiction between the state- 
ment of the uncharitalle aria, and the fact that his brethren 
had burned his body in the usual manner. This ‘legend, 118 
well as several others, would seem to show that there was a 
hostile and even bitter feeling between these two freat sects 
of the Buddhist community. 

The site of Finale Mitra’s Sepa is deseribed as being 
at the edge of the mango grove, and from tlic details of the 
legend it is clear that it could have been at no great distance 
from the Stupa of Sanghabhadra. It would appear also that 
it must have stood close by the great diteh, or hollow, which 
his opponents looked upon as the rent in the earth by which 
he had sunk down to “everlasting hell.” Now the mangoe 
grove which I have before mentioned extends only 120 7 
to the westward to the bank of the deep tank called the 
Pirwdti Tél. 1 conclude, therefore, that the Stupa of Vimala 
Mitra must have stood close to the edge of this tank and on 
the border of the mangoe grove which still exists in the same 
position as described by Hwen Thsang. 

It seems probable that the people of Maddar, as point- 
ed out by M. St. Martin, rd be the Afaihe of Megasthenes 
who dwelt on the banks of the Erineses. If so, that river 
must be the Malini. It is true that this is but a small stream, 
but it was in a sacred grove on the bank of the Malini that 
Sakuntala was brought up, and along its course lay her route 
to the court of Dushmanta at Zastinapur. While the lotus 
floats on its waters, and while the C/aswwe calls its mate on 
its bank, so long will the little Mdlint live in the verse of 
Adlidds, 

V KASHIPUR, OR GOVISANA, 


On leaving Madipur the Chinese pilgrim travelled 
400 Ji, or 66 miles to the squth-east, and arrived in the king- 
dom of KXiu-pi-shwang-na, which M. Julien renders by 
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Gorsana.” The capital was 14 or 15 i, or 24 miles in circuit. 
Its position was strong, being clevated, and of difficult access, 
and it was surrounded by groves, tanks, and fish ponds. There 
were two monasterics containing 100 monks, and 50 Brah- 
manical temples, In the middle of the larger monastery, 
which was outside the city, there was a Stupa of Asoka, 200 
fect in heicht, built over the spot where Buddha was said to 
have explained the law. There were also two small Sénpas, 
only 12 feet high, containing his hair and nails. 


According to the bearing and distance from Madipur, as 
given by Ifwen Thsang, we must look for Govisana some- 
where to the north of Muradabad. In this direction the 
only place of any antiquity is the old fort of Ujain, which is 
just onc mile to the east of Kashipur. According to the 
‘route which I marched, the distance is 44 kos, or G6 miles. I 
estimate the valuc of the tos by the measured distance of 59 
miles between the Post Offices of Bareli and Muradabad, 
which is always called 40 kos by the Natives. The true 
bearing of KAshipur is east-south-cast, instead of south-east, 
but the difference is not great; and as the position of 
Kashipur is equally clearly indicated by the subsequent route 
to Ahichhatra, 1 feel quite satisfied that the old fort of Ujain 
represents the anciont city of Govisana which was visited by 
tlwen Thsane. 

Bishop Ieber describes Kishipur as a ‘ famous place of 
Hindu pilgrimage which was built by a divinity, named 
Kashi, 5,000 years ago.”{ But the good Bishop was grossly 
deceived by lis informant, as it is well known that the town 
is a modern one,—it having been built about A. D. 1718 by 
Kashi Niith, a follower of Raja Devi Chandra, or Deb Chand, 
of Champiwat,in Kumaon. The old fortis now called Ujain ; 
but as that is the name of the nearest village, it seems prc 
bable that the true name has been lost. The place itself had 
been deserted for seyeral hundred years before the occupation 
of Kashipur; but as the holy tank of. Dron Ségar had never 
ceased to be visited by pilgrims, I presume that the name of 
the tank must have gradually superseded that of the fort. 
Even at the present day, the’name Dron Sdger is just as 
well known as that of Kishipur. nds 
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The old fort of Ujain is very iar i 
may be best compared to the body of a guitar. It is 
4,000 feet in length from west to east, and 1,500 feet in 
breadth, the whole circuit being upwards of 9,000 feet, or 
rather iess than 2 miles. ILwen Thsang describes the circuit 
of Govisana as about 12,000 feet, or nearly 24 miles; but in 
this measurement he must have included the long mound of 
ruins on the south side, which is evidently the remains of an 
ancient suburb. Ly including this mound as an undoubted 
part of the old city, the cirewit of the ruins is upwards of 
11,000 fect, or very nearly the same as that given by Hwen 
Thsang. Numerous groves, tanks, and fish ponds still 
surround the place. Indeed, the trees are particularly 
luxuriant, owing to the high level of the water which is 
within 5 or G fect of the surface. For the same reason the 
tanks are numerous and always full of water. The largest 
of these is the Dron Sdgar, which, as well as the fort, is said 
to have been constructed by the five Pandu brothers for the 
usc of their teacher Drona. The tank is only 600 feet 
square, but it is esteemed very holy, and is much frequented 
by pilgrims ou their way to the source of the Ganges. Its 
high banks are covered with safi monuments of recent date. 
The walls of the fort are built of large massive bricks, 
15 inches by 10 inches by 23 inches, which are always a 
certain sign of antiquity. The general height of the walls 
is 30 feet above the fields; but exes is now in complete 
ruin, and covered with dense jungle, Shallow ditches still 
exist on all sides except the east. The interior is very 
uneven, but the mass a mean heizht of about 20 feet 
above the country. ‘There are two low openings in the 
ramparts, one to the north-west and the other to the south- 
west, which now serve as entrances to the jungle, and which 
the people say were the old gates of the fort.* 

There are some small temples on the western bank of 
the Dron Sagar; but the great place of worship is the 
modern temple of Jwila Devi, 600 feet to the eastward of the 
fort. This goddess is also called Ujaini Devi, and a great fair 
is held in her honour on the 8th day of the waning moon of 
under the titles of Bhufesar, Muktesar, Ndgndih, and 
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Jdgesar. Tut all of these temples are of recent date; the 
sites of the more ancient fanes being marked by mounds of 
various dimensions from 10 to upwards of 30 feet in height. 
The most remarkable of these mounds is situated inside the 
northern wall of the fort, above which the ruins rise to o 
height of 52 feet above the country, and 22 feet above the 
ramparts. This mound is called Bhimgaja or Bhimgada, that 
15, Bhim’s club, by which I understand a large lingam of 
Mahideva. Were it not for this name, I should be inclined 
to look upon this huge mound as the remains of a palace, as 
I succeeded in tracing the walls of what appeared to have 
been a large room, 72 feet in length from north to south, hy 
63 fect in width, the walls being 6 feet thick. About 500 feet 
beyond the north-east angle of the fort there is another re- 
markable mound which is rather more than 34 feet in height. 
It stands in the midst of a quadrangular terrace, 600 in 
length by 500 feet in breadth, and, as well as I could ascer- 
tain from an excavation at the top, it is the remains of a 
large square temple. Close by on the east, and within the 
quadrangle, there are the ruins of two small temples. To the 
eastward of the Jwili Devi temple, there isa curious circular 
flat-topped mound of earth, 6S feet in diameter, surrounded 
ya brick wall from 7 to 11 fect in height. It is called 
Rdmgir Gosain-ka-tila, or “the mound of Rémgir Gosain,” 
from which I infer that it is the burial place of a modern 
Gosain. To the south of the fort, near the temple of Jagesar 
Mahadeva, there is a third large mound, 22 feet in height, 
which was once crowned by a temple of 20 feet square insidc. 
The bricks have only recently been removed, and the square 
core of earth still remains perfect. To the westward of this 
last, there is a fourth mound, on which I traced the ruins of 
a temple 30 feet square standing in the midst of a raised 
quadrangle about 500 feet square. Besides these there are 
ten smaller mounds, which make up altogether 14, or just 
one-half the number of the Brahm nical temples which are 
Serger Ragiarthdag ete 2 wp to me to be of undoubted 
Buddhist origin was a solid brick mound 20 feet in height, to 
the south-west of Jiresar Mir lnadeva, and close to the small 
village of Khargpur. The base of the mound is upwards of 
200 feet in diameter. The solid brick-work at the top is still 
60 feet thick; but as it is broken all round, its original 
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diameter must have been much greater, probably not less than 
80 feet. But even this larger diameter is too small fora 
Stupa of 200 feet in height of the hemispherical form of 
Asoka’s time; a Stupa of that early period, even when pro- 
vided with both plinth and cupola, would not have exceeded 
100 feet in height. Unless, therefore, we may suppose that 
there is a mistake of 100 feet in the text of Hwen Thsang, I 
feel quite unable to offer any identification whatever of the 
Buddhist remains of Govisana as described by the Chinese 
pilgrim. 


VI. RAMNAGAR, OR AHICHHATRA. 


From Govisana Hwen Thsang proceeded to the south- 
east 400 li, or 66 miles, to AAi-chi-fa-lo, or Alichhatra, This 
once famous place still preserves its ancient name as 
Ahichhatr, although it has been deserted for many centuries. 
Its history reaches back to the time of the Mahabhdrata, at 
which date it was the capital of Northern Panchdla, The 
name is written AfAi-fehetra, as well as Ahi-chhatre, but the 
local legend of Adi Raja and the Niga, who formed a canopy 
over his head when asleep, shows that the latter is the correct 
form. This grand old fort is said to have been built by Raja 
Adi, an Ahir, whose future elevation to sovercignty was fore- 
told by Drona when he found him sleeping under the 
guardianship of a serpent with expanded hood. The place is 
mentioned by Ptolemy as Adisadre, which proves that the 
legend attached to the name of 4d is at least as old as the 
beginning of the Christian era. The fort is also called 
Adikot, but the more common name is Ahichhatr. 

According to the Maidhidrata the great kingdom of 
Panchdla extended from the Himiflaya Mountains to the 
Chambal River. The capital of North Panehdla, or Rohil- 
khand, was AAi-chhatra, and that of South Panchala, or the 
central Gangetic Doab, was Admpilya, now AKampil, on the 
old Ganges between Budaon and Farokhabad.* Just before 
the great war, or about 1430 B. C., the King of Panchdla, 
pamed Drupada, was conquered by Drona, the preceptor of 
the five Pandus. Drona retained North Panchdle for himself, 
but resto ai] the southern half of the kingdom to Drupada. 
Aceurding to this account the name of Ahi-chhatra, and 
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consequently also the legend of tdi Maja and the serpent, 
are many centuries anterior to the rise of Buddhism. 

It would appear, however, that the Buddhists must have 
atlopted and altered the legend to do honour to their great 
teacher, for Hwen Thsang records that outside the town 
there was a Ndga-hrada, or “serpent tank,” near which 
Buddha had preached the law for seven days in favour of the 
Serpent King, and that the spot was marked by a Stupa of 
King Asoka. Now, as the only existing Sipe at this place 
is called Chatfr, I infer that the Buddhistlegend repaesented 
the Naga King after his conversion as forming a canopy over 
Buddha with his expanded hood. I think, also, that the 
Aiupa erected on the spot where the conversion took. place 
would naturally have been called AAhi-chhatra, or the “ ser- 
pent canopy.” A similar story is told at Buddha-Gaya of 
the Nigh King Muchalinda, who with hs expanded hood 
sheltered Buddha from the shower of rain produced by the 
malegnant demon J/dra, 

The account of Afi-chhaira given by Hwen Thsang is 
unfortunately very meages; otherwise we might most pro- 
bably have identified many of the existing ruins with the 
Buddhist works of an early age.* The capital was 17 or 18 Ji, 
or just three miles, in circuit, and was defended by natural 
obstacles, ‘It possessed 12 monasteries, containing about 
1,000 monks, and nine Brahmanical temples, with about 300 
worshippers of Jswara Deva (Siva), who smeared their bodies 
with ashes. The Stupe near the serpent tank outside the 
town has already been mentioned. Close beside it there were 
four small Stwpes built on the spots where the four previous 
Buddhas had either sat or walked. Both the size and the 
peculiar position of the ruined fortress of Ahi-chhatra agree 
so exactly with Hwen Thsang’s description of the ancient 
Aiu-chhaira, that there can be no doubt whatever of their 
identity. The circuit of the walls, as they stand at present, 
is 19,400 feet, or upwards of 3} miles, The shape may be 
described as an irregular right-angled triangle, the west side 
being 5,600 feet in length, the north side 6,400 feet, and the 
long side to the south-east 7,400 feet. The fort is situated 
between the Ram Ganga and Gdnghan Rivers, which are 
both difficult'to cross; the former on account of its broad 
sands, the latter on account of its extensive ravines. Both on 
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the north and east the place is rendered almost inaccessible 
by the Piva Nala,a diffenlt ravine with steep broken banks, 
and numerous deep pools of water quite impassahic by 
wheeled vehicles. For this reason the cart road to Lareli, 
distant only. 18 miles due east, is not less than 23 miles. In- 
deed *the* only accessible side of the position is the north- 
west, from the dircction of Lekhnor, the ancient capital 
of the Katehria Rajputs. It, therefore, fully merits the 
description of Iiwen Thsang as being defended by 
‘natural obstacles.”* Ahi-chhaira is only seven miles to tho 
north of Aonia, but the latter half of the road is rendered 
difficult hy the ravines of the Gdnghan River, It was in” 
this very position, in the jangals to the north of donla, that 
the Katchria Rajputs withstood the Muhammadans under 
The ruins of Ahi-chhatra were first visited by Captain 
Tfodgson, the Surveyor, who describes the place as “the 
ruins of on ancient fortress several miles in circumference, 
which appears to have had 34 bastions, and is known in the 
neighbourhood by the name of the‘ Pandus Fort.’" Aceord- 
ing to my survey there are only 32 towers, but it is quite 
poiee that one or two may have Kage my apie as Lf 
ound many parts so overgrown with thorny jungle as to be 
inaccessible. The towers are gencrally from 28 to 30 feet in 
height, excepting on the west side, where they rise to 35 feet. 
A single tower near the south-west corner is 47 fect in height 
above the road outside. The average height of the interior 
mass is from 15 to ZO feet. Many of the present towers, 
however, are nob ancient, as an attempt was made by ‘Ali 
Muhammad Khan, about 200 years ago, to restore the fort 
with a view of making it his stronghold in case he should 
be pushed to extremities by the King of Delhi. The new 
are said to have been 1} gaz thick, which agrees with 
my measurements of the parapets on the south-eastern side, 
which vary from 2 feet 9 inches to 3 feet 3 inches in thick- 
ness at top. According to popular tradition, Ali Muhammad 
expended about a ‘aror of rupees, or one million pounds 
sterling, in this attempt, which he was finally obliged to 
abandon on account of its costliness. I estimate that he 
may, perhaps, have spent about onc lakh of rupees, or 
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£10,000, in repairing the ramparts and in re-building the 
parapets. There is an arched gateway on the south-east 
side, which must have been built by the MusulmAns, but as 
nonew bricks were made by them, the cost of their work 
would have been limited to the labour alone. The ramparts 
are 18 feet thick at the base in some places, and between 14 
and 15 feet in others.* 


There are three great mounds inside the fort, and outside, 
both to the north and west, there are number of mounds of 
all sizes, from 20 feet to 1,000 feet in the diameter, To the 
north-west, distant one mile, there is a large tank called the 
Gandidn Sdgar, which has an area of 125 bigais, and about 
one-quarter of a mile beyond it there is another tank called 
the 4d: Sager, which has an area of 150 digahs. The latter 
is said to have been made by Adi Raja at the same time as 
the fort. The waters are collected by an earthen embank- 
ment faced on both sides with bricks of large size. The 
Gaadhan SZgar is also embanked beth to the east and south. 
The mounds to the south of the tanks are covered with large 
bricks, both plain and moulded; but judging from their 
shapes, they must all have belonged to temples, or other 
straight walled buildings, and not to Stupas. There is 
nothing to show whether these are the remains of Buddhist 
or of Bralimanical buildings, but from their extent it is pro. 
bable that they were the former. 


According to Hwen Thsang there were only nine Brah- 
manical temples at Ahi-chhafra in A. D. 634, all of which 
would appeat to have been dedicated to Siva. But as Bud- 
dhism declined this number must have been increased, for I 
liseovered the ruins of not less than twenty temples of various 
sizes, of which one is gigantic, four are large, five are of 
middle size, and twelve of small dimensions. ‘Three of these 
are inside the fort, and the others are grouped together out- 
side on the west road. I made excavations in most of these 
mounds, all of which yielded moulded bricks of various 
patterns, but only two of them afforded sculptures by which 
their original purpose could be absolutely identified. These 
ibe are marked as Nos. I. and [V. in my survey of 
the ruins. 


i. 
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The remains of No. I. temple form a mound 65 feet 9 
inches in height above the coon, ee upwards of 30 feet 
above the of the fortress. is lofty mound stands in- 
side the fort near the middle of the north wall, and forms 
the most conspicious object amongst the ruins of the mighty 
fortress of AAtechhatra. The floor of the temple is GO fect 
above the ground, and at this enormous height stood a 
colossal dingam, 3 feet G3 inches in diameter, and upwards of 5 
feet in height, which must have been visible from both cast 
and west through the open doors of the temple for a distance 
of some miles. The interior of the temple is only 14 feet 4 
inches by 104 feet. The north and south walls are 9 feet 5 
inches thick, and the east and west walls only 5 fect 9 inches; 
but on these two sides there are open porches outside tlie 
two entrances which increase the thickness of the walls to 
19 feet on the west side, and to 14 feet 11 inches on the 
east. The exterior dimensions of the temple are 45 feet 3 
inches by 29 feet 4 inches, From these dimensions 
I calculate that the temple must have been about 100 feet in 
height above its own floor, or 165 feet above the country. 
The base of the stone /ingam is square, the middle part oc- 

nal, and the upper part hemispherical. A ¢resel, or 
trident, is cut upon the base. The upper portion of the 
lingam is broken. The people say that it was struck by 
lightning, but from the unshattered state of the large block 
I am more di 1 to ascribe the fracture to the hammer of 

Mound No. I1., which is also inside the fort to the west 
of the large mound, is 35 feet in height, and from 5 to 10 
feet above the general line of the ramparts. It shows the 
remains of a large square building with a long flight of steps 
on the west side. No. IIT. mound is only 50 feet in height, 
and is covered with scrub jungle. There are traces of walls 
on the surface, but the jungle prevented their immediate ex- 
cayation. I will take an early opportunity of exploring both 
of these mounds, as I feel satisfied that they are the remains 
of large Drat manical temples, 

No. IV. mound stands about 1,000 feet outside the west 
gate of thefort. It is 300 feet square at hase, and 50 feet 
in height, and has two smaller mounds attached to the north- 
east corner. On excavating the surface I diseovered the 
foundations of a temple, 11 feet square inside with walls 43 
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feet thick, and a long pedestal or raised platform for the re- 
ception of statues. The entrance is on the east side towards 
the town. Amongst the ruins I found a seated terracotta 
lizure of Siva, 12 inches in height, with four arms and three 
eyes, and one hand holding a large lotus flower. I found 
also in red stone a small right hand grasping the hilt of a 
sword, and a left hand of three-quarter life size, grasping a 
large coheh. As the last must have belonged toa figure of 
Vishnu, it 1s possible that the temple was dedicated to that 
sod; but a projecting portion of the pedestal leads me to be-~ 
lieve that it must ieee benk occupied by a /ingam, and if so, 
the prinerpal figure would have been that of Mahadeva, 
There was also a large quantity of ashes inside this temple, 
from which [ infer that 1t was most probably destroyed by 
the Musulmiins in one of their carly expeditions against the 
Katebria Rajputs. 

The Duiddhist remains at Ahi-chhafra are both more 
extensive and more ancient than thuse of the Brahmans, In 
my survey [have marked them by the letters of the alpha- 
het to distinguish them from the Bralimanical ruins, which 
are numbered. Only three of the Buddhist mounds have 
heen excavated, but as most of the others have furnished 
materials for the neighbouring villages, it does not seem 
likely that their excavation would be attended with any 
SLLCCCSS. 

The most important of the Buddhist ruins is an irregular 
shaped mound, about 1,000 feet square, from the centre of 
which rises a large S/upa of solid brick-work, which the 
people call Chiafr, T havo already identified this with the 
great Séupa which was built over the spot where Buddha 
converted the Serpent King. It is surrounded by eight 
smaller mounds, of which four would appear to be the ruins 
of Séupas, and three of temples, whilst one only is doubtful. 
Now, Hwen Thsang describes the great Stupa as having on 
one side of it four small Stupas, which account agrees exactl 
with the position of the four small mounds shone seatinal 
I have no doubt, therefore, as to the identity of the Chhaér 
mound with the’ Stupa of Hwen Thsang, although I was 
unable to discover any vertain trace of the tank called the 
Néga-hrada or “serpent pond" by the Chinese pilgrim. It 
is quite possible, however, that a tank may once have existed 
on the south ast side, where the ground is still very low. 
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The great ruin called Chhafr isa mass of solid brick- 
work, 40 feet in heicht above the fields, and 30 feet in 
diameter at top. The original building was a hemisphere of 
50 feet diameter, which was raised upon a base or plinth 15 
feet in height. Atsome later period an outer casing, 12} feet 
thick, was added, which increased the diameter to 75 feet, and 
the height of the crown of the hemisphere to 524 feet. Allow- 
ing two-sevenths of the diameter for the height of the cupola or 
pinnacle, which is the proportion observed in the Sanchi bas- 
reliefs, the total height of the original Stpa would have been 
67 feet, and that of the later Stvpa 77 feet. I made several 
superficial excavations around the base in the hope of finding 
some portions of the stone railings with which the Stupa 
was most probably surrounded, but without success. I still 
believe, however, that there must have been the usual 
Buddhist railings around this Sévpa, and that a further search 
would probably bring some of the pillars to light. I found, 
however, a number of curved wedge-shaped bricks that must 
have belonged to a circle of between 15 and 16 feet in diame- 
ter, and which, I presume, are the remains of the cupola.* 

If Tamrightin my identification of this Sfupa with 
that which was built near the Serpent Tank, its original con- 
struction must be referred to the reign of Asoka, or about 250 
B.C. Astrong arcument in favor of this date is the simi- 
larity of its shape to that of the Bhilsa Zopes, which are un- 
doubtedly of Asoka’s age. The date of the enlargement of the 
Stupa can only be fixed approximately by inferring from 
Hwen Thsang’s silence that it must have been in good order 
at the time of his visit. Admitting this to have been the 
ease, the date of the enlargement cannot be placed carlier 
than about A. D. 400 to 500, 

The great Sfupa attracted the attention of some British 
Officer, about 30 years ago, who dug a vallery into it, 21 feet 
in length, and then sunk a well for some unknown depth, 
which I found filled with rubbish. I made use of this 
old gallery, and continued it to the centre of the Stupa, 
where it met a shaft which I had sunk from the top. From 
this point I carried the shaft downwards, making use of the 
gallery, for the removal of the bricks. Ata depth of 27 fcet 
from the present top, or at 7 fect below the centre of the 
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older hemisphere, I found a low pyramidal topped vessel of 
cormmon red unglazed earthenware, 8 inches in diameter. 
Inside this vessel there was a small steatite box containing 
many minute fragments of seed pearls, several pieces of blue 
class, one large bead of red amber, and about a tea spoonful 
of little bits of rock crystal. Mixed with these were ten 
small cylindrical pierced beads of a dirty white colour like 
old chalk. They consist chiefly of carbonate of lime with a 
trace of some other substance, and are most probably only 
the remains of some artificial beads. The little steatite box 
is a sphere of 2 inches diameter, but rather pointed at the 
top and bottom. Its general colour is white with a few 
purple blotches. The whole is rudely ornamented, the top 
with flowers, and the bottom with animals of school-boy 
design. The inside also is rudely ornamented, but with 
simple lines only. There is no trace of any inscription. 

At 6? feet below the deposit just described, or at 13} 
fect below the centre of the hemisphere, a second deposit 
was found, imbedded in the ground immediately under the 
last course, of a globular-shaped mottled steatite vase, 8} 
inches in diameter and 6 inches in height. This vase has a 
neck 3 inches in diameter inside and 22 inches in height, 
thus making the whole height of the vessel 8} inches. This 
is divided into two equal portions, the lower half having an 
inner lip, which is overlapped by the upper half. The vessel 
is quite plain, excepting only a few belts of simple lines 
which encircle it. The open mouth was found closed by the 
lil of a small dark-colored steatite vase exactly similar to 
_ several that were discovered in the Bhilsa Yopes. Inside 
there was nothing but a hard cake of earth, 6 inches in 
diameter, mixed with small stones. A similar earthen cake, 
but only 25 inches in diameter, was found in the earthenware 
jar of the upper deposit. What this cake may be I cannot 
at present say, but it does not effervesce with acids. 

The second Buddhist mound which has yielded important 
evidence of its former occupation is called Katdri KAhera. 
It is situated 1,200 feet to the north of the old fort, and 
1,600 feet to the east of the small village of Nasratganj. 
The mound 1s about 400 feet square and 20 feet in height. 
Close by there is a small pend called the Maswdse Tul; but 
neither this name, nor that of Aatdri Khera, would seem to 
have any reference to the old Buddhist establishment which 
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formerly stood there. Unfortunately this mound has fur- 
nished bricks to the neighbouring village for many generations, 
so that but little is now left to point out the nature of the 
original buildings, <A surface excavation brought to light a 
temple 26} feet in length by 22 feet in breadth outside, and 
11 feet square inside. The plinth is still standing 44 feet in 
height, formed of blocks of Aankar, but the walls have alto- 
gether disappeared, excepting sume portions of a few courses. 
The doorway faces the east, from which I infer that the en- 
shrined statue was most probably that of the asectic Buddha, 
who is always represented seated in a similar position under 
the holy Pipal Tree of Buddha-Gaya. I am also led to the 
same conclusion by the discovery of a broken statue of Buddha 
with two flying figures over the right shoulder, which sre the 
usual accompaniments of the ascetic figures of Buddha. 
This statue is broken ‘at the waist, and both arms are lost; 
but the fragment is still 2 feet high and 2 feet broad, from 
which I infer that the size of the original statue was not less 
then 4 feet in height by 3 feet in breadth; and this I believe 
to have been the principal figure of the temple. 

In the same place, five other carved and sculptured 
stones were discovered, of which one is an inscribed pillar of 
a Buddhist railing of middle age. The pillaris broken, but 
the remaining portions of the socket holes are sufficient for 
the restoration of the original dimensions. The fragment is 
1 foot 11 inches in length, with a section of §§ inclies by 4 
inches. The socket holes are § inches long, and 4} inches 
apart, which in a pillar of two rails would give a height of 3 
feet 21 inches, or of 4 fect 3 inches in a pillar of three rails. 
The face of the pillar is sculptured with six rows of naked 
standing figures, there being 5 figures in the lowest row, ond 
only four figures in each of the others. On one of the sides 
there is the following short inscription in four lines of the age 
of the Guptas :— 

Achdrya Indranandi Sishya Mahddari Pdrswamatisya 
Kottari. 

The last word but one might, perhaps, be read as pefisya ; 
but the remainder of the inscription is quite clear, I under- 
stand it to record the gift of “ Mahddari, the disciple of the 
teacher Jndranandi, to the temple (Aoflari) of Pdrswamet:.” 
Perhaps the term Xotlari may be preserved in the name of 
Katéri Khera, by which the mound is now known. 
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The other sculptured stones are not of much interest. 
The largest isa broken statue of a standing figure, 3 feet 
high by 2 feet broad, which appears to be naked, The 
head, the feet, and the right arm are gone, A second 
small stone, 1 foot long and 5 inches broad, bears the figures 
of the Neragraha, or “Nine Planets.” On the back there 
is 1. short inseription of only eight letters, of which two are 
somewhat doubtful. I read the whole as Sahada, Bhima, 
Devindra, wat the word Bhima is very doubtful. A third 
stone, 24 fect long and 1} feet square, is the frarment of a 
large pillar, with a lion sculptured on each of its four faces. 
The naked figures of these sculptures belong to a somewhat 
late period of Buddhism, after the introduction of the Tan- 
‘rita doctrines, which, as we learn from Skanda Gupta's 
inscription on the Bhitari Pillar, were prevalent during the 
time of the later Guptas, in the 3rd and 4th centuries A. D.* 
As the forms of the letters of these inscriptions are also those 
of the Gupta period, we may conclude with some certainty 
that the Aolleri, or temple of Parsicameti, was erected before 
the fall of the Gupta dynasty in A. D. 319. 


Four hundred feet to the south of the great bastion, and 
close to the south-west angle of the fort, there is another 
extensive mound, marked 1) in the map, upwards of 300 feet 
square and 35 feet in height above the road. The principal 
mass of ruin, which is in the middle of the west side, is the 
remains of a large temple, 40 feet square outside. In the 
middle of the south side there are the ruins of a small build- 
ing which may, perhaps; have been the entrance iteway. To 
the right and left of the entrance there are the ruins of 
two small temples, each 14 feet square outside, and 9 feet 43 
inches inside, raised upon a plinth 24 feet square. The 
centre of the square is open, and has evidently never been 
built upon. My excavations were too limited to ascertain 
more than I have noted above, but I propose to continue the 
exploration hereafter. I believe that this mound is the 
remains of a very large monastery with its lofty enclosed 
temple, which could not have been less than 80 or even 100 
feet in height, 

Connected with Ahi-chhafra is an inscription of the 
Gupta period on a square pillar found near the village of 
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Dihodri, 3 kos, or 4; miles, to the south of the fort. The 
inscription consists of 14 lines of five letters each, the letters 
of one line being placed exactly under those of the line 
above, so as to form also five straight perpendicular lines. 
The stone is 24 feet long, 1 foot broad, and 9 inches thick in 
the middle, but the continual sharpening of tools has worn 
down the edges to a breadth of from 7 to 74 inches. The 
inscription, which is on one of the narrow faces, has aceord- 
ingly suffered in the partial loss of some of the initial and 
final letters of several lines. The other three faces of the 
stone are quite plain, and there is nothing whatever to show 
what the pillar may have been originally intended for, 

My account of Ahi-chhatra would not be complete without 
a reference to the gigantic dingam near the village of Gu/ariya, 
21 miles to the north of the fort, and to the Priapian name 
of the village of Bhim-laur, one mile to the east of the fort. 
Bhim-gaja and Biim-laur are common names for the lingam 
in all the districts to the north of the Ganges. I have 
already quoted Hwen Thsang’s remark that the nine Brah- 
manical temples of Ahi-chhatra in A. D. 654 were dedicated 
to Siva, and I may now add, in illustration, that only in one 
of the many ruins about the old fort did I find a trace of the 
worship of any other divinity. 


VII. SORON, OR SUKARA-KSHETRA. 


From AAhi-chhaira the Chinese pilgrim proceeded in a 
south direction, a distance of from 260 to 270 Hi, from 25 to 
25 miles, to the Ganges, which he crossed, and then turning 
to the south-west he arrived in the kingdom of Pi-lo-shan-na. 
His route to the south would have taken him through Aonla 
and Budaon to the Budd Ganga (or old Ganges) somewliere 
near Sahiwar, a few miles below Soren, both of which places 
stood on the main stream of the Ganges so late as 400 years 
ago. As his subsequent route is said to have been to the 
south-west, I believe that he must have crossed the Ganges 
close to Sahdwar, which is 42 miles from Abi-chhatra in a 
direct line. From all ny early enquiries I was led to believe 
that Seren was the only ancient place in this vicinity ; and 
as Hwen Thsang does not give any distance for his soutl- 
west march, | concluded that Soron must have been the place 
to which he gives the name of Ti-lo-shan-na. I accordingly 
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visited Seren, which is undoubtedly a place of very great 
antiquity, but which cannot, I think, be the place visited by 
the Chinese pilgrim, I will, however, first describe Soron 
before I proceed to discuss the superior claims of the great 
ruined mound of Atrenji-Kiera to be identified with the Pi- 
lo-shan-na of the Chinese pilgrim, 

Seron is a large town on the right, or western, bank of 
the Ganges, on the high road between Bareli and Mathura. 
The place was originally called kala Kehetra ; but, after the 
demon Hiranydksha had been killed by the Fardha Avatir, 
or Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, the name was changed to 
Sukara Kshetra, or “the place of the good deed.” The 
aucient town is represented by a ruined mound ealled the 
Ailah or “fort,” which is one-quarter of a mile in length 
from north to south, and somewhat less in breadth. It 
stands on the high bank of the old bed of the Ganges, which 
is sail by some to have flowed immediately under it so Inte 
as 200 years ago. The modern town paves. at the foot of the 
old mound on the west and south sides, and probably con- 
tains about 5,000 inhabitants. There are no dwellings on 
the old mound, which is occupied only by the temple of Sita- 
fidmjs and the tomb of. Shekh Jamal, , But it is covered with 
broken bricks of large size, and the foundations of walls 
can be traced in all directions. The mound is said to be 
the ruins of a fort built by Raja Somadatta of Soron many 
hundred years ago. But the original settlement of the 
place is very much older, being attributed to the fabu- 
lous Raja Vena Chakravartti, who plays such a - 
spicuous part in all the legends of North Bihar, Oudh, and 


The temples of Soron are very numerous, and several 
of them are said to be old. But the only temples of 
any consequence are those of Sita-Rdmji, on the top of 
the mound, and Vardhaji to the north-west of the city. 
A great annual fair is held near the latter temple on the 
11th of the waxing moon of Mérgasirsha, in remembrance 
of the destruction of the demon by the Boar Incarnation of 
Vishnu. It contains a statue of Vardha-Lakshmi, anid is 
visited by crowds of pilgrims. The temple of Sita-Ramji, 
which is said to have been ruined by Aurang Sluh (or 
Auraugzib) was restored by a wealthy Baniya, only four years 
ago, by building up the spaces between the pillars with plain 
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white-washed walls. Internally the temple is a square of 27 
fret supported on 16 stone pillars; but the people say that the 
original building was much larger, and that it contained 
$2 pillars. This account is most probably correct, as the 
foundations of the walls of the saxcfwm, or shrine, are still 
standing at the back, or west side, of the temple. There 
are also 10 superfluous pillars inside the temple, of which 
two support the broken architraves, and cicht are built into 
the corner spaces of the walls. The style of these columns 
is similar to that of the set of pillars in the south-east corner 
of the quadrangle of the Great Kutb Mosque at Delhi, 
which bear the date of Samvat 1124, or A. D. 1067. That 
this date is not too early for the Soron temple is proved by 
the inscriptions of various pilgrims who have visited the 
shrine. As the oldest legible record bears the date of Samvat 
1226, or A. D. 1169, the date of the erection of the temple 
cannot, therefore, be placed later than A. D. 1000. 


These pilgrims’ records are generally short and uninter- 
esting, but as there are no less than 58 of them, bearing 
dutes which range from A. D. 1169 to 1511, they become 
valuable for tracing the history ofthe temple. The earliest date 
after the Muhammadan conquest is A. D. 1241, and from 
that time down to’ A. D, 1290 there are no less than 15 dated 
records, showing that Soron continued to be a much fre- 
quented place of pilgrimage during the whole period of the 
Ghori dynasty, which ended in A, D, 1289, But during the 
rule of the next two dynasties, the Adijis and Tughlaks, 
there is only one inscription, dated in A. D. 1375, in the 
reign of Firuz. Now, as nearly one-half of this period was 
occupied by tle reigns of the cruel despot Ala-ud-din Khilji 
and the ferocious madman Muhammad Tughlak, it seems 
only reasonable to conclude dhat the people were deterred 
from making their usual pilgrimages by the persecution of 
their Muhammadan rulers. ‘The next record is dated in 
A. D. 1429, and from that time down to 1511 there are 16 dated 
inscriptions; hut as no less than 13 of this number belong 
to the reign of Bahlol Lodi, I infer that the rule of the Syad 
dynasty was not favourable to Hindu pilgrimages. I infer 
also that the temple must have been destroyed during the 
reign of the intolerant Sikandar Lodi, because the series of 
inscriptions closes with A. D. 1511, or just six years before 
the end of his reign. Had the temple-existed during the 
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happy cenfury when the sceptre of India was swayed hy the 
tolerant Akbar, the indifferent Jahangir, and the politic Shah 
Jahan, it is almost certain that some records of the pilgrims’ 
visits would have been inscribed on the pillars of the temple. 
For this reason I feel satisfied that the destruction of the 
great temple of Soron must be assigned to an earlier period 
than that of the bigoted Aurang Shah. 


VII. ATRANJI-KHERA, OR PI-LO-SHAN-NA. 

The great mound of ruins called Atranji-Kihera is situated 
on the right, or west bank, of the Avi/i Nadi, four miles 
to the south of Aeredeve, and eight miles to the north of 
Fyta, on the Grand Trunk Road. It is also 15 miles to 
the south of Soron, and 45 miles to the north-west of Sankhisa 
in a direct line, the road distanee being not less than 48 or 
50 miles, In the div ddderi Atranji ts recorded as one of 
the Parganahs of Kanoj, under the name of Sitendarpur 
Atreji. Sikeudarper, which is now ealled Sikendrabad, is 
a villaze on the left bank of the A@li Nadi opposite 
Atranji. From this tt would appear that Atranji was still 
occupied in the reign of Akbar, ‘The Parganah was after- 
wards called Arsene, but it is now known by the name of 
Salviiwer Karsdaa, or of Saliiwar only. The name given by 
the Chinese pilgrim is Pi-lo-shan-na, for which M, Julien 
proposes to read Firasana.* So far back as 1848 I pointed out 
that, as both pif and ser are Sanskrit names for an elephant, 
it was probable that Pilosana micht be the same as Karsdua, 
the large village which I have already mentioned as being 
four miles to the north of Atrenji Khera, The chief objec- 
tion to this identification is the fact that Aersidna is appa- 
rently not a very old place, although it is sometimes called 
Deora Karsdna, a name which implies the possession of a 
temple of note at some former period. It is, however, 
possible that the name of Xarsdina may once have been joined 
to Airanji, in the same way that we find Sitandarpur Atreji 
in the din dAkberi, As the identification of Karsdna with 
Pilosana is purely conjectural, it is useless to hazard any 
more speculations on this subject. The bearing and distance 
from Sankisa, as recorded by Hwen Thsang, point to the 
neighbourhood of Sirpwra, near which there is a vil: 
lage called Pilkwni or Pilokuni, which is the Pilukhoni of 

Julien's Hwen Theang, L., 255. 
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our maps. Itis, however, a very petty place; and, althouwzh it 
boasts of a small khera, or mound of ruins, it cannot, I 
think, have ever been more than one-fourth of the circuit of 
two miles which Hwen Thsang attributes to Pi-lo-shan-na, 
But there are two strong points in its favour, namely, Ist, 
its position which agrees both in bearing and distance with 
the Chinese pilgrim’s account; and 2nd, its name, which is 
almost identical with the old name, s4 being very commonly 
pronunced as 4/,s0 that Hwen Thsang’s Piloshanna would 
usually be pronounced Pilokhana, 

In proposing Atranji-Khera as the site of the ancient 
Piloshanna, I am influenced solely by the fact that this is the 
only large place besides Seren of any antiquity in this part 
of the country. It is true that the distance from Sankisa is 
somewhat greater than that recorded by the Chinese pilgrim, 
namely, 45 miles, instead of 33 miles, but the bearing is 
exact; and as it is quite possible that there may be some 
mistake in Hwen Thsang’s recorded distance, I think that 
Atranji-Khera has a better claim than any other place to be 
identified with the ancient Piloshanna. I have not visited the 
place myself, as | was not aware of its importance when I was 
in its neighbourhood. I have had it inspected by a trust- 
worthy servant, whose report shows that Atranji must once 
have best a place of considerable extent and importance. 
According to him, the great mound of Afranj: is 3,250 in 
length, and 2,550 in breadth at the base. Now, these dimen- 
sions would give a circuit of about two miles, which is the 
very size of Piloshanna as recorded if Iiwen Thsang. Its 
highest point is 44 feet 9 inches, which, if my identification 
is correct, should be the ruins of the great Stupa of Asoka, 
upwards of 100 feet in height, as this loftly tower is said to 
have been situated inside a monastery in the middle of the 
town. Outside the town there were two other monasteries, 
inhabited by 300 monks. These may, perhaps, be represented 
by two small mounds which still exist on the east side of 
tire Great Ahera. To the south there is a third mound, 
165 feet in length by 105 feet in breadth, which may 
possibly be the remains of one or more of the five Bramanical 
temples described by Hwen Thsang. 

Atranji-Khera had two gates,—one to the east, towards 
the Avili Nadi, and the other to the south. The foundation 
of the place is attributed to Raja Vena Chakravarth. 
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The mound is covered with broken bricks of large size and 
fragments of statues, and old coins are said to be frequently 
found. All the existing fragments of statues are said to be 
Lrahmanical. There is a temple of Mahadeo on the mound, 

and there are five linyems in different places, of which one 
is 6 feet in height. ‘The principal statue is that of a four- 
armed female called Deri, but which, as she is represented 
treading upon a prostrate figure, ts most probably Duryd.* 


The only objection to the identification of Aitranji with 
Piloshanna is the difference between the distance of 200 Ui, 
or 35 miles, as stated by Hwen Thsang, and the actual dis- 
tance of 43 miles direct, or about 45 or 50 miles by road. -I 
have already suggested the possibility of there being some 
mistake in the recorded distance of Hwen Thsang, but per- 
haps an equally probable explanation may be found in the 
difference of the length of the yejana. Hwen Thsang states 
that he allowed 40 Chinese Zi to the yojana; but if tne old 
yvojana of Rohilkhand differed from that of the Central Doab 
as much as the Aes of these districts now differ, his distances 
would have varied by half a mile in every os, or by two 
miles in every yojana, as the Rohilkhand kos is only 1} mile, 
while that of the Doab is two miles—the latter being one- 
third greater. Now, if we apply this difference to Hwen 
Thsang’s measurement of 200 4, or 33 miles, we increase the 
distance at once to 44 miles, which agrees with the direct 
measured distance on the map. I confess, however, that I 
am rather inclined to believe in the possibility of there being 
a mistake in Hwen Thsang’s recorded distance, as I find 
exactly the same measurement of 200 /i given as the distance 
between Sankisa and Kanoj. Now, the two distances are 
precisely the same, that is, Sankisa is exactly midway between 
mate fo ad fend 3 and as the latter distance is just 50 miles 
by 1 ome nT Voit ialecliee road, the former must 

. suggest the probability 
that both of these distances should { be 300 HH, or 50 miles, 
instead of 200 is as recorded in the text. In favor of this 
proposed correction I may cite the testimony of the earlier 
Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian, who makes the distance from San- 
* A‘ ‘4 
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kisa to Kanoj 7 yojanas, or 49 miles. At Hwen Thsang’s 
own valuation of 40 li to the yojana, this measurement would 
give 280 li; and as Fa Hian does not record half yojanas, 
we may increase the distance by half a yojana, or 20 ii, 
which brings the total up to 300 /i, or exactly 50 miles. 

But whatever may be the true explanation of the differ- 
ence between the actual distances and those recorded by Hwen 
T'hsang, there still remains the important fact that Sankisa 
was exactly midway between Aanoj and Piloshanna just as 
it now is midway between AKenoj and Airanji. If we couple 
this absolute identity of position with the fact that Afranji 
is the only old place in the part of the country indicated 
by Hwem Thsang, we can scarcely arrive at any other con- 
clusion than that the great ruined mound of Aéfranji is the 
site of the ancient Piloshanna, 


IX, SANKISA, 


The site of Sankisa waa discovered by me in 1842, but 
it was not until the end of 1862 that I got an opportunity 
of exploring the ruins at leisure, The name of the place is 
written Seng-kia-she by the Chinese pilgrims, a spelling which 
is well preserved in the Sankisa of the present day, and which 
represents, with considerable faithfulness, the Sankdsya of 
Sanskrit. Hwen Thsang calls it also by the name of Kie-pi- 
tha, or Kapitha, of which I was unable to discover any 
trace." Sankisa was one of the most famous places of Bud- 
dhist pilgrimage, as it was there that Buddha was believed 
to have descended from the Zrayastrinsa heaven by the lad- 
der of gold or gems, accompanied by the gods Indra and 
Brahma, According to this curious legend, Wdyd, the 
mother of Buddha, died seven days after his birth, and 
ascended at once to the Treyastrinsa heaven, the abode of the 
33 gods, of whom Indra was the chief, But as she had no 
opportunity in this abode of the gods of hearing the law of 
Buddha, her pious son ascended to the Zrayastrinea heaven 
and preached for three months in her behalf. He then descend- 
ed to the earth with the gods Brahma and Indra by three stair- 
cases, one of which was formed either of crystal or precious 
stones, another of gold, and thethird of silver. According 


* Julion’s Hwen Thaang, 11, 237.—In the BrikijJétakn it in maid that the famous 
tronomer, Variha Mihira, “obtained the g itthaka,” I 
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to Fa Hian,* Buddha descended by a staircase formed 
of the “seven precious things,” that is, the precious metals 
and precious gems; whilst Brahma accompanied him on his 
richt side by a silver ladder, and Indra on his left by a golden 
oue. But Hwen Thsangt assigns the golden staircase to 
Buddha himself, the silver staircase on the right to Brahma, 
and the erystal staircase on the leftto Indra, The descent was 
accompanied by a multitude of Devas, who scattered showers 
of flowers on all sides as they sang the praises of Buddha. 


Such are the main points of this curious legend, which 
is believed as firmly in Barma at the present day, as it was 
by Asoka 2,100 years ago, or by the Chinese pilgrims of the 
Sth, 6th, and 7th centuries of our era. According to 
Fa Mian, the three staircases disappeared under ground imme- 
diately after the descent, leaving only seven steps visible. 
he gel these seven steps must have existed in the time 
of Asoka, as he is reported to have been anxious to behold 
their foundations, anid accordingly sent men to dig down to 
their base. But the diggers “reached a yellow spring 
without being able to penetrate to the foundation.” The 
King, however, “ felt. sensible of a great increase of his faith 
and veneration,” and therefore built a chapel over the three 
staircases, and upon the middle one erected a full length 
statue of Buddha 60 feet high. According to Hwen Thsang's 
account, the three staircases still existed in his time (A. D. 
G36), but were completely sunk in the earth. On their 
foundations, however, the pious Kings of different countrics 
had erected three staircases, similar to the first, of bricks 
and stones, ornamented with many precious things. The 
height of these staircases was about 70 feet. Over them 
there was a Vihdr containing statues of Buddha, Brahma, and 
Indra, who were represented leaning forward as if about to 
descend. The Barmese say that the descent took place at 
the full moon of Zihadingkyut (October), and that the 
feet of the steps were at the gate of the city of Thing-ka- 
the-na-go, or Singkasanagara.{ Hwen Thisang adds that the 
three staircases were placed ina line from north to south, 
with the descent facing the east, and that they stood within 
the walls of a great monastery. 





* Beal's translation, C, XVIL 
+ Julion's translation, T1., 237. 
~ Bishop Bignodet's Life of the Barmese Buddha, p, 140, 
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__ Close to the staircases there was a stone pillar, 70 feet 
in raps pe which had been erected by King Asoka. It was 
formed of a hard, fine-grained reddish stone, and had a bril- 
liant polish. On its summit was a lion, who was scated facing 
the steps. There were figures olso sculptured inside the pillar 
with marvellous art, which were visible only to the virtuous, 
This is Hwen Thsang’s account, with which Fa Hian's agree: 
in almost every particular; but he adds a curious legend 
about a dispute between the Srdmanas and hercties. “If,” 
said the former, “this place ought to be the abode of the 
Srimanas, let a supernatural testimony proclaim it. They 
had no sooner finished this speech than the lion on tho 
summit uttered a loud roar.” 

There were several Stupas at Sankisa, of which the most 
tamous were thc following: 

1sé.—On the spot where Buddha descended from the 
Trayastrinsa heaven, sree eg by Indra and Brahma. 
This Stupa is not mentioned by Hwen Thsang, but it is 
noticed by Fa Hian, and in the barmese life of Buddha. 

2nd.—On the spot where the four Buddhas had formerly 
sat and taken exercise. 

$rd—aAt the place where Buddha bathed. 

4éh and 5th.—Two small Stepas of Indra and Brahma. 

6th.—On the spot where the female mendicant Pundari- 
Eavarnd obtained the first sight of Buddha on his descent. 

7th.—On the spot where Buddha cut his hair and nails. 

The only other place of note at Sankisa was the tank of 
a Néga, or serpent, which was situated to the south-east of 
the great Slerpa. Fa Ilian says that this Wage had white 
ears; that-he lived in the dwelling-place of the “ccelesi- 
asties,” and that he conferred fertility and abundance on the 
“eountry by causing gentle showers to fall upon the ficlds, 
and securing them from all calamities.” A chapel was 
erected for his use, and he was said to make his appearance 
onco a year. ‘When the ecclesiastics perccive him, they 
present him with cream in a copper vessc Ws 

Hwen Thsang’s account of Sankisa is unfortunately so 
meagre that we have but little to guide us im our attempt to 
identify the holy placcs of his time with any of the ruins 
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of the present day. The only spot that can be identified 
with any sebiotaty ta the tank ot the Niiga, which still exists 
to the south-east of the ruins, in the very position described 
by Hwen Thsang. The name of the Naga is Adrewar, and 
that of the tank Xiindaiya Tal. Milk is offered to him 
during every day of Pais¢kh, and on the Ndg-panchami of 

| , and “at any other time when rain is wanted.” In 
a note on the word Chawritsit Sir Henry Elliot*® has given an 
account of Senkisa, in which he asserts that this Nave is 
the common ay of the Hindu worship to whom the Vdg- 
panchamé is specially dedicated. But this opinion is cer- 
tainly wrong, as the above account shows that the Sanhiee 
Niiga of the present day is propitiated with offerings of milk 
whenever rain is wanted, just as he was in A. D. 400, when 
Fa Hian visited the place. This, therefore, is not the com- 
mon Naga of Hindu worship, but the Incal Wdga of Sankiea, 
who is commonly invoked as Kdrewer Ndg Devata. 

Before attempting to indentify the site of the great 
monastery with its three famous staircases, its lion pillar and 
attendant Stupas, it will be better to describe the place as it 
is at present, although but little is now left of the great city 
of Sankisa with all its magnificent monuments. The smail 
village which still preserves the name of Sankisa is perched 
upon a lofty mound of ruins 41 feet in height above the fields. 
This mound, which is called the Ailah, or “ fort,” is 1.500 
feet in length from west to cast, and 1,000 feet in breadth.t+ 
On the north and west faces the sides are steep, but on the other 
faces the slope is much more easy. Due south from the 
centre of the Ailah, at a distance ‘of 1,600 feet, there is a 
mound of solid brick-work which is crowned by a modern 
temple dedicated to Biséri Devi, who is described as a goddess 
of great power. At 400 feet to the north of the temple 
mound there isa capital of an ancient pillar bearing the 
figure of an elephant, standing, but both his trunk and tail 
are wanting. The capital itself is of the well known bell- 
shape, corded or reeded perpendicularly, with an abacus ol 
honeysuckle similar to that of the Allahabad pillar, ‘The 
figure of the elephant is by far the best representation of that 
animal that I have scen in any Indian sculpture. The veins 
of the legs are carefully chiselled, and the toes of the fect 





* Glossary, p. 154. 
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are well and faithfally represented, but the loss of the trunk 
prevents us from forming a decided opinion as to its exee!l- 
lence as a work of art. If we may judge from the position 
of the legs, the animal was most probably represented as 
standing still with his trunk hanging down.* The stone isa 
fine-grained sandstone of reddish hue, and has very 
lighly polished. The bell-capital is low, its breadth being 
erreater than its height, in which particular it resembles the 
Asoka Pillar of Nerandgarh Loauriga, to the north of Bettiah. 
Taking all these circumstances into ¢onsideration along with 
the superior exccution of the work, I feel satisfied that this 
eapital is of the same age as the well known Asoka Pillars 
of Allahabad and Nitvandgarh. 


Due south from the temple of Bisiri Devi, at a dis- 
tance of 200 feet, there is a small mound of ruins which 
appears to be the remains of a Stmpa. Due east from the 
temple 600 feet, there is an oblong mound 600 feet in length 
by 500 feet in breadth, which is known by the name of 
Nivi-ka-kot. Nici I believe to have been the name of 
the man who formerly brought this piece of cround into 
eultivation ; and Ao/, in the phraseology of Sankisa, means 
simply any mound of ruins, and is applied to all the isolated 
portions of the ramparts. Nivi-ka-kof would, however, appear 
to be the remains of some large enclosed building, such 
asa Buddhist monastery, Itis covered with broken bricks 
of large size, and a few fragments of stone; but I could 
not trace any remains of walls on the surface. At the 
south-east and north-east angles of Niri-fu-tof there are 
large circular mounds which are — robably the remains of 
Sinpas from which all the available bricks have been 
removed ; and ata short distance to the north there is a third 
mound of the same character. 

The Ailah and the different mounds of all sizes around 
the temple form a mass of ruin 3,000 feet in length by 2,000 
feet in breadth, or nearly 2 miles in circuit. But this was 
only the central portion of the ancient city of Sankisa, com- 
prising the citadel and the religious buildings that were clus- 
tered around the three holy staircases. The city itself, which 
would appear to have surrounded this central mound on all 
sides, was enclosed with an earthen rampart, 18,900 feet, or 

Plate No. XLVL fora side view of this capital.—See aloo Ferguson's’ History 
beet io ih 690, Sor vtrost tow. 
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upwards of 3} miles in cireuit. The greater part of this 
rampart still remains, the shape being a tolerably regular 
dodecagon. On three sides, to the east, the north-east, 
and the south-east, there are breaks or openings in the line of 
rampart which are traditionally said td be the positions of 
the three gates of the city. In proof of the tradition, the 
people refer to the village of Paor-Kiheria, or “ Gate-village,” 
which is just outside the south-east gap in the ramparts. 
But the name is pronounced Peer, and not Pawr, and may, 
therefore refer to the staircases or steps (Paori), and not to 
the gate. The Kali or Kdlindri Nadi flows past the south- 
west corner of the ramparts from the Rdjghdt, which is half 
a mile distant, to the Aekra GAdt, which is rather more than 
one mile to the south of the line of ramparts. 

To the north-west, three-quarters of a mile distant, stands 
the large mound of Agahat, which is 40 feet in height, and 
rather more than half a milein diameter at base. The name 
of the old town is said to have been Agadat, but the place is 
now called .Agahat Sarai (Agahat of the maps) from a 
modern Sarai, which was built in A. H. 1080, or A. D, 1669, 
on the north-east corner of the mound, by the ancestor of 
the present Pathin Zamindar. The people say that before 
this the place had been deserted for several centuries ; but as 
I obtained a tolerably complete series of the copper coins of 
the Muhammadan Kings of Delhi and Jonpur, I presume 
that it could not have been deserted for any very long time. 
The mound is covered wtih broken bricks of large size, which 
alone isa sure test of antiquity: and as it is of the same 
height as that of Sankisa, the people are most probably right 
in their assertion that the two places are of the same age. 
In both mounds are found the same old coins without any 
inscriptions, the more ancient being gquare pieces of ‘silver 
covered with various punch marks, ad the others square 
pieces of copper that have been cast in a mould,—all of 
which are, in my opinion, anterior to the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

In identifying Sankisa with the Sangkasya of the 
Rdmdyana and the Seng-kia-she of ae this oo cae. 
ported, not only by its absolute identity of name, but like- 
wise by. its relative position with regard to three such well 
known places as Mathura, Kanoj, and Ahichhatra. In size, 
also, it agrees very closely with the measurement given by 
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Ifwen Thsang; his cireuit of 20 li, or 3} miles, being only a 
little less than my measurement of 15,00 feet, or 33 miles. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the place is actually 
the same ; but in attempting to identify the sites of any of 
the holy spots mentioned by Hwen Thsang, I find myself 
baffled at the outset by the indefiniteness as well as the 
meagreness of the pilgrim’s descriptions. It is his usual 
practice to state the relative bearings and distances of most 
of the chief places of Buddhist veneration, but in describing 
Sankisa he has given only one bearing and nota single dis- 
tance. The tank of the Mya is the one solitary spot that 
can be identified with certainty, the sites of all the rest being 
only guesses of more or less probability. 

But the difficulty regarding the identification of tho 
Asoka Pillar is of a different kind. Both of the Chinese 
pilgrims make mention of only one pillar at Santisa, which 
was crowned with the figure of a diov, and Fa Hian records a 
silly legend which refers to the miraculous roar of this lion 
statue. Now, the only piece of an Asoka Pillar at present 
existing is the elephant eapital, which I have already des- 
cribed, and which, however absurd it may seem, I think may 
possibly be the dion pillar of the Chinese pilgrims. The 
reasons which induce me to think so are the following: First, 
the elephant capital is undoubtedly much older than the date 
of either of the pilgrims, and yet, if it is not the same as the 
lion capital, it has been left altogether undeseribed by them, 
although its great size could scarcely have allowed it to re- 
main unnoticed; second, the height of the elephant pillar 
would seem to correspond very closely with that of the 
lion pillar, as recorded by Fa Hian, who calls it 30 cubits, 
or from 45 to 60 feet according to the value of the Chinese 
chhi, Now, the diameter of the neck of the elephant pillar 
is 2 feet 94 inches, which, compared with the dimensions of 
the Allahabad pillar, 2 feet 2 inches neck diameter, to 35 feet 
of height, gives a total for the shaft of the Sankisa Pillar of 
44 fect 3 mehes. By adding to this the height of the capital, 
we obtain 52} feet as the probable height of the Sankisa 
Pillar.* Third, as the truak of the “Sig has long been 
lost, it is possible that it was missing before the time of the 
Chinese pilgrims, and if so, the nature of the animal might 

© The bell-capital with ite haney-suckle ented abacus is 3 feet 10 inches high, and 
the same in diameter. The elephant is 4 fekt 4 inches in bsight, making the tutal buight 
of capital § feet # inches. 
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easily have been mistaken at a height of 50 feet abeve the 
eround. Indeed, supposing the pillar to be the same, this 
is the only way in which I can account for the mistake 
about the animal. But, if the pillar is not the same, the 
silence of both pilgrims regarding this magnificent elephant 
pillar seems to me quite unaccountable. On the whole, 
therefore, I am inclined to believe that the elephant’s trunk 
having been long lost, the nature of the animal was mis- 
taken when viewed from a distance of 60 feet beneath. 
This is confirmed by the discrepancy in the statements of 
the two pilgrims regarding the capital of one of the Srévasti 
pillars, which Fa Hian calls an ox, and Hwen Thsang an 
elephant.* 

Admitting, then, that this elephant capital is not im- 
probably the same as the lion pillar described by the Chinese 
pilgrims, we have aclue to the site of the great monastery 
which would seem to have enclosed within its walls the great 
stone pillar as well as the three holy staircases. I infer, 
therefore, that the temple of Bisiri Devi most probably 
occupies the site of the three staircases, and that the three 
mounds which stand to the east of the Nivi-ka-kot may be 
the remains of the three Sfnpas which were erected on the 
three other holy spots of Senkisa, which have already been 
described. I made several excavations about the different 
mounds just noticed, but without any success. 

I made also a careful but an unsuccessful searcli for 
some trace of the base of the stone pillar. The people were 
unanimous that the elephant capital had been in its present 

sition beyond the memory of any one now living, and most 
of them added that it now stands in its original position. 
But there were a few men who pointed to a spot on the west 
of the village, or Kilah mound, as the original site of the 
capital. Here, indeed, there is an octagonal hole in a small 
mound, from which the bricks of a solid foundation have 
been removed. If any dependence could be placed upon 
this statement, the mound on which the village now stands 
would almost certainly be the sive of the great monastery 
with its three holy staircases, 9nd the three mounds to the 
east of Nivi-ka-kot would still represent the three Stupas. 
The main objection to our accepting this statement as correct 
is the apparent want of all object in the removal of the 

* Beal's Fo Hian, C. XVII. p. 65 ; and Julion’s Hwen Thaang, IL, p. 239. 





elephant capital to any other site. It 1s, however, quite pos- 
sible that the capital may have been stopped on its way to 
the temple of Mahddeva, near the Ndga mound and tank. 
The temple of Bisdri Devi would then be the site of one 
of the ten ancient Brahmanical fanes which are described 
by Ifwen Thsang. Altogether, this is, perhaps, a more 
bable solution of the difficulties of the than that first 
described.* 

In his description of Sankisa, Hwen Thsang mentions 
a curious fact, that the Brahmans who dwelt near the great 
monastery were *‘many tens-of-thousands” in number. As 
an illustration of this statement, I may mention that the 
people have a tradition that Sankisa was deserted from 1500 
to 1900 years ago, and that 1300 years ago, or about A. D. 
560, it was given by a Aayath toa body of Brahmans. They 
add also that the population of the village of Paor-Kieria 
is known to have been wholly Brahman until a very recent 





oT X. KANOJ. 

Of the great city of Kanoj, which for many hundred 
years was the Hindu Capital of Northern India, the existing 
remains are few and unimportant. In A. D. 1016, when 
Mahmud of Ghazni approached Kanoj, the historian relates 
that “he there saw a city which raised its head to the skies, 
and which in strength and structure might justly boast to 
have no cqual.”+ Just one century earlier, or in A. D. 915, 
Kanoj is mentioned by Masudi as the capital of one of the 
Kings of India, and about A. D, 900 Abu Zaid, on the 
authority of Ibn Wahab, calls * Kaduge, a great city in the 
kingdom of Gocar.” At a still carlier date, in A.D 634, 
we have the account of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, 
who deseribes Kanoj as being 20 li, or 3} miles, in length, and 
4 or 5 ii, or three-quarter of a mile, in breadth. The city was 
surrounded by strong walls and deep ditches, and was washed 
by the Ganges along its eastern face.{ The last fact is cor- 
roborated by Fa Iian, who states that the city touched the 
River Heng (Ganges) when he visited it in A. D. 400.§ 
© ‘Thave already nuticed, p: 27%, that the Rarmese Life of Buddha fixes the point of 
descent athe “gate uf the city,” awl thin pewation Artes tas he indicated the still 
existing a0 of Pourtéeris, or “Staircase Villagy," which in situated just oulsnde the 
suuth-eaat Opeing, or cute, in the earthen ramparts. —See Mute No. ALY. 
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Kanoj is also mentioned by Ptolemy, about A. D. 140, as 
Kanogiza, But the carliest notice of the place is undoubt- 
edly the old familiar legend of the Puranas, which refers 
the Sanskrit name of Aanya-Audja, or the “ hump-backed 
maiden” to the curse of the sage Faye on the hundred 
daughters of Awsandbha, 

At the time of Ilwen Thsang’s visit, Kanoj was the 
capital of Raja Hersia Fardhana, the most powerful sover- 
ciyvn in Northern India. The Chinese pilgrim calls him a 
Iti-she, or Fatsya, but it seems probable that he must have 
mistaken the Faisa, or Bais, Rajput, for the Paisya, or Bais, 
which is the name of the mereantile class of the Hindus; 
otherwise Ifarsha Vardliana’s connexion by marriago with 
the Rajput families of Malwa and Balabhi would have been 
quite impossible.* Baiswiira, the country of the Bais Itaj- 
puts, extends from the neighbourhood of Lucknow to Khara 
Mainikpur, and thus comprizes nearly the whole of Southern 
Oudh, The Bais Rajputs claim descent from the famous 
Silicdhan, whose capital is said to have been Dawndia-Ahera, 
on the north bank of the Ganges, ‘Their close proximity 
to Kanoj is in favour of the sovercignty which they claim 
for their ancestors over the whole of the Gangetic Doab from 
Delhi to Allahabad. But their gencalogical lists are too 
imperfect, and most probably also too incorrect, to cnable 
us to identify any of their recorded ancestors with the 
Princes of Harsha Vardhana's family. 


The vast cmpire which Iarsha Vardhana raised during 
his long reign of 42 years, between A. D. GO7 ond 648, 1s 
described by Iwen Thsang as extending from the foot of 
the Kashmir Iills to Assam, and from Nepal to the Narbada 
River, He intimidated the Raja of Kashmir into surrender- 
ing the tooth of Buddha, and his triumphal procession from 
Pitaliputra to Kanoj was attended by no less than 20 tribu- 
tury Rajas from Assum and Magadha on the east, to JAland- 
har on the west. In the plenitude of his power, Harsha 
Vardhana invaded the countries to the south of the Narbada, 
where he was successfully opposed by Raja Pruladest, and 
after many repulses was o ‘ued to retire to his own ie. 
dom. This acvount of Hwen Thsang is most singularly 
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corroborated in every particular by several ancient inscrip- 
tions of the Chdlukya Rajas of Kalydn. According to these 
inscriptions, Raja Vikramaditya, the grandson of Pulakesi 
Fallabha, gained the title ef Paramestwara, ‘ by the defeat 
of Sri Harsha Vardhana, famous in the north countries.’’* 
Now VikramAditya’s reign is known to have commenced in 
Sake 614, or A. D. 592, as one of his inscriptions is dated 
in Sake 530, or A. D. 608, which isealled the 16th year of 
his reign ;t and as his grandson did not succeed to the throne 
until the Sexe year 618, or A. D. 696, it is certain that 
Vikramaditya must have been a contemporary of Harsha 
Vardhana throughout the greater part, if not the whole, of 
his reign. The unusually long reigns of the earlier Chdélukya 
Princes have led Mr. Walter Elliot to suspect the accuracy 
of the dates, although, as he points out, “the suceceding 
dates tally with each other in a way that affords the strongest 
presumption of their freedom from any material error.” ‘Che 
question of the accuracy of these dates is now most satisfac- 
torily confirmed by the unimpeachable testimony of the con- 
temporary record of Hwen Thsang, which I have quoted 
above. 

In determining the period of Harsha’s reign, between 
the years 607 and 648 A. D., I lave been  eerag by the 
following evidence: Ist, the date of his death is fixed 
by the curious reported fulfilment of Hwen Thsang’s dream, t} 
and by the report of the Chinese embnssy}. 2nd, in speak- 
ing of Harsha’s career, the pilgrim records that from the 
time of his accession Harsha was engaged in continual war 
for 53 years, and that afterwards for about 30 years he reign- 
ed in peace. This statement is repeated by Hwen Thsang, 
when on his return to China, on the authority of the Kine 
himself, who informed him that he had then reigned for 
emoards of 30 years, and that the quinquennial assembly 
then collected was the szr{h which he had convoked, From 
these different statements it is certain that at the date of 
Hwen Thsang’s return to China, in A. D. 640, Harsha had 

® Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal, ITT, 204, 
¢ Royal Asistic Society's Journal, IV., 10. 
gion on this daie in my “ Ancient Geography of Indin,” Appendix, 
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reigned tpwards of 30 years, and somewhat Jess than 35 
years. His accession must, therefore, be placed between 
A. D. 695 and 610. 3rd, now, in the middle of this very 
period, in A. D. G07, as we-learn from Abu Rihan, was 
established the Sri Harsha era, which was still prevalent 
in Mathura and Kanoj in the beginning of the 11th century. 
Considering the exact agreement of the names and dates, 
it is impossible to avoid coming to the conclusion that the 
farsha, who established an era in Kanoj in A. D. 607, was 
the great King Harsha Fardhana who reigned at Kanoj 
during the first half of the seventh century. 
wen Thsang adds some particulars regarding the 
family of Harsha Vardhana, which induce me to think it 
probable that it may be identified with one of the dynasties 
whose names have been preserved in the genealogies of the 
Rijavali, The names differ in the various copies, but they 
agree generally in making Rdj Sing, who reigned only nine 
years, the predecessor of Hara or Hari Sing, who is recorded 
to have reigned for 44 or 45 years. Now, according to Hwen 
Thsang, the predecessor and elder brother of Harsha Var- 
dhana was Rdjya FVardhana, who was assassinated shortly 
after his accession. Here both the names of these two Kings 
and the lengths of their reigns agree so well together as to 
suggest, a sty etc of their identity. In most copies 
of the Rijavali, this dynasty of six Kings, of which Raja and 
fara are the 3rd and 4th names, is made the immediate 
redecessor of the Great Tomar dynasty, whose accession 
has already been assigned in my account of the Kings of 
Delhi to the year 736 A. D. The following lists give the 
names of all the Kings of this dynasty according to the 
various authorities in my possession : 
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According to Sayid Alimad the accession of Shir Sing, who is 
the lara or {ari of the other lists, took place in A. D. 611, 
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or within four years of the date already obtained for Harsha 


In my account of Delhi I have given my reasons for 
believing that Kanoj was the capital of the Tomers down 
to the invasion of Mahmud in A, D. 1021, immediately after 
the defeat and death of Radja Jay Pil. Shortly after that 
date, the small town of Biri to the north of Lucknow he- 
came the — until about A. D. 1050, when the Tomars 
retired to Delhi before the growing power of the Rdkters, 
Once more Kanoj became the capital of a powerful kingdom, 
and the rival of Delhi, both in extent and in magnificence. 
Here Jaya Chandra, the last of the Ridhtors, celebrated the 
Aswamedha, or “ Horse-sacrifice;” and here in open day 
did Prithi Raja, the daring Chief of the Chohdns, carry off 
the willing daughter of the Rdhlor King, in spite of the 
gallant resistance of the two Bandfar heroes, Alha and Udal. 
The fame of these two brothers, which is fully equal to that 
of Prithi Haja himself, is still preserved in the songs and 
traditions of the people amongst the Chandels of Jfahobe 
and the Rahtors and Chandels of the Doab. After the fall 
of Delhi in January 1191 A. D., Muhammad Ghori marched 
against Kanoj. Raja Jaya Chandra retired before him as 
far as Baniras, where he made his last stand, but was defeated 
with great slaughter. The Raja escaped from the ficld, but 
was drowned in attempting to cross the Ganges. When his 
body was recovered by the conquerors, it was found that he 
had false teeth fixed with wires of gold. With Jaya Chan- 
dra ended the dynasty of the Rddéors of the Doab, and the 
wealth and importance of the far-famed capital of Kanoj. 
Only one hundred and fifty years later it is described by Ibn 
Batuta as a “small town,” and from that time down to the 
resent this ancient city has gradually lessened in conse- 
quence ; but as it was close to the high road of the Doab, 
it still continued to be visited by numerous travellers who 
where attracted by its ancient fame. ‘The final blow to its 
prosperity has now been given by the diversion of the rail- 
road to Et4wa, which leaves Kanoj far away to the east, to 
be visited for the future only by the curious antiquary and 
the civil officials of the district. 

In comparing Hwen Thsang’s description of ancient 
Kanoj with the existing remains of the city, I am obliged 
to confess with regret that I have not been able to identify 
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even one solitary site with any certainty ; so completely has 
almost every trace of Hindu occupation been obliterated by 
the Musalmins. According to the traditions of the people, 
the ancient city extended from the shrine of Haji Harmdyan 
on the north near the Raj Ghit, to the neighbourhood of 
Jfiranka-Sara on the south, a distance of exactly three 
miles, Towards the west, it is said to have reached to Kapatya 
and Jlakarandnagar, two villages on the high road, about 
three miles from Hdji Harmdyan. On the east the boundary 
was the old bed of the Ganges, or Chota Gangd as the 
people call it, although it is recorded in our maps as the Kéli 
Nadi, Their account is, that the Adi, or Kdlindri Nadi, 
formerly joined the Ganges near Sangirdmpur or Sangrdm- 
pur; but that several hundred years ago the great river took 
a more northerly course from that point, while the waters 
of the Acils Nadi continued to flow down the deserted chan- 
nel, Asan open channel-still exists between Sangrdmpur 
and the Adlé Nadi, I am satisfied that the popular account 
is correct, and that the stream which flows saclan Kanoj, 
Sangrampur to Mhendi Ghdt, although now chiefly filled 
with the waters of the Kali Nadi, was originally the main 
channel of the Ganges. The accounts of Fa Hian and 
Hwen Thsang, iid aa Kanoj on the Ganges, are there- 
fore confirmed, not only by the traditions of the people, but 

so by the fact that the old channel still exists under the 

of the Chota Gangd, or little Ganges," 


The modern town of Kanoj occupies only the north end 
of the site of the old city, including the whole of what is 
now called the Ai/ah or citadel. The boundaries are well 
defined by the shrine of Hdji Harmdyan on the north, the 
tomb of Zdj Bay on the south-west, and the Masjid and 
tomb of Makhdiim Jahdniya on the south-east. The houses 
aré much scattered, especially inside the citadel, so that 
though the city still covers nearly one square mile, yet the 
population barely exceeds 16,000 in mimber. The citadel, 
which occupies all the highest ground, is triangular in shape, 
its northern point being the shrine of Héji Harmdyan, its 
south-west point the temple of Ajay Pal, and its south-east 
point the large bastion called Kshem Kali Biirj. Each of 
the faces is about 4,000 fect in length, that to the north- 


* Bee Plate No, U1. for the situation uf Kanoj in the Map of North-Western India 
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west being protected by the bed of the nameless dry Nala: 
that to the north-east by the Chola Gangd ; while that to 
the south must have been covered by a ditch, which is now 
one of the main roads of the city, running along the foot 
of the mound from the bridge below Ajay Pal's temple to 
the Kshem Kali bastion. On the north-east face the mound 
rises to 60 or 70 feetin height above the low fround on the 
bank of the river; and towards the Nala on the north-west, 
it still maintains a heicht of from 40 to 50 feet. On the 
southern side, however, it is not more than 30 fect imme- 
diately below the temple of Ajay Pél, iat it increases to 
40) feet below the tomb of Bala Pir, The situation is a 
commanding one; and before the use of cannon the height 
alone must have made Kanoj a strong and important \posi- 
tion. The people point out the sites of two gates,—the 
first to the north, near the shrine of Héji Harmidéyan, and 
the second to the south-cast, close to the Ashen Kali Biiry. 
But as both of these gates lead to the river it is certain that 
there must have been a third gate on the land side towards 
the south-west, and the most probable position seems to be 
immediately under the walls of the fiang Mahal, and close 
to the temple of Ajay Pdl, 

According to tradition, the ancient city contained 84 
wards, or Meheles, of which 25 are still existing within 
the limits of the present town. If we take the area of these 
25 wards at three-quarters of a square mile, the 84 wards 
of the ancient city would have covered just 2} square miles, 
Now, this is the yery size that is assigned to the old city by 
Hwen Thsang, who makes its length 20 i, or o+ miles, and 
its breadth 4 or 5 di, or just three-quarters of a mile, which 
multiplied together give just 2} square miles. Almost the 
same limits may be determined from the sites of the existing 
ruins, which are also the chief find-spots of the old coins 
with which Kanoj abounds. According to the dealers, the 
old coins are found at Ddla Pir and Rang Mahal, inside 
the Fort; at Mekhdim Jahdnia, to the south-east of the 
Fort; at Makarandnagar on the high road; and intermedi- 
ately at the small villages of Singh Bhawani and Kiititipur, 
The only other productive site is said to be Radjgir, an 
ancient mound covered with brick ruins on the bank of the 
Chota Gangd, three miles to the south-east of Kano}. 
Taking all these evidences into consideration, it appears to 
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me almost certain that the ancient city of IIwen Thsang’s 
time must have extended from Hdji Harmdyan and the 
Nshem Kali Bij, on the bank of the Ganges (now the Chote 
Genga), in a south-west direction, to Makarandnegar, on 
the Grand Trank Road, a length of just three miles, with 
a general breadth of about one mile or somewhat less. 
Within these limits are found all the ruins that still exist 
to point out the position of the once famous city of Kanoj.* 


The only remains of any interest are, Ist, the ruins of 
the old palace, now called the Rang Mahal ; 2nd, the Hindu 
pillars of the Jdéma Mugjid ; 3rd, the Hindu pillars of the 
Masjid of Makhdim Jahaniya ; and 4th, the Hindu statues 
in the village of Singh Bhawdni. The other remains are 
simple mounds of all sizes, covered with broken bricks, 
traces of brick walls, and broken fizures. These are found 
in several places inside the citadel, but more particularly 
at the temple of Ajay Pdi, a modern building on an ancient 
site. Outside the citadel they are found chiefly about the 
shrine of Makhdim Jahdniya on the south-east, and about 
Makrandnagar on the south-west. 

The ruins of the ang Mehal, which are situated in 
the south-west angle of the citadel, consist of a strong 
brick wall faced with blocks of kankar, 240 feet in length, 
and 25 feet in height above the sloping ruins, but more than 
40 feet above the level of the bazar. It is strengthened in 
front by four towers or buttresses 14 feet broad and 61 fect 
apart. The wall itself is 7 feet thick at top, and behind it, 
at 10°feet distance, there is a second wall 5 feet thick, and 
at 93 feet farther back a third wall 3} feet thick, anda 
fourth wall at 21 feet. The distances between the walls 
most probably tepresent the width of some of the rooms of 
the old Hindu palace, which would thus have a breadth of 
56 feet. But the block Aankar walls can be traced fora 
distance of 180 feet back from the south-east buttress to a 
wicket or small door which would appear to have formed a 
side entrance to the courtyard of the palace. As far as it 
can be now traced, the palace covered an area of 24() feet 
in length by 180 feet in breadth. It is said to have been built 
by djay Pal, to whom also is attributed a temple which 
once stood close by. Ajay Pail and Mahi Pal are said to 





* See Plate No. XLVI. fora plan of the ruins of Kano}. 
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have reigned a short time before Jay Chund, hut the names 
of the intervening Princes are not known. I think it highly 
probable that Ajay dl is the Tomar Prince Jay Pal, who 
was conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni, and afterwards de- 
feated and killed, in A. D. 1021, by a confederate army 
under the leadership of the Chandel Raja of Aédlanjar. 
Just outside the south-east buttress of the palace, the people 
point out a spot where they affirm that 29 golden ingots 
were discovered in 1854, of which 9 were made over to Mr. 
Wemyss, the Collector of Cawnpoor, and the remainder were 
secreted by the finders. Accounts differ as to the weight 
of the ingots, but the general belief is that they weighed 
about 1 ser, or 2ibs. each. The coin dealers, however, aflirm 
that the 9 ingots which were taken to the Cawnpoor Treasury 
weighed Rs. 13,500, that is Rs. 1,500, or 182 sers each. 


The Jima, or Dina, Masjid of Kanoj is cited by Mr. 
Fergusson asa specimen of Hindu cloisters, which has been 
re-arranged to suit the purposes of Mulammadan worship; 
and in this opinion I most fully concur. The inscription 
over the entranee doorway is now much decayed, and several 
portions are quite obliterated, but a copy has been 
fortunately preserved by Rajab Ali, a teacher of 
children, in the court of the Masjid. According to this 
copy, the Masjid was built in the Hijira year 809, or 
A. D. 1406, in the reign of [brahim Shah (of geek Tt is 
situated on a lofty mound in the very middle of the old fort, 
and this commanding position alone would be sufficient to 
show that it must originally have been the site of some 
Hindu building of considerable importance. This conclusion 
is partly confirmed by the traditions of the temple, who, 
however, most absurdly call the place Sita-ka Rasiii, or 
“ Sita’s kitchen.” We know also that it was the usual prac- 
tice of the Muhammadan Kings of Jonpur to raise their 
Masjids on the sites, and with the materials, of the Hindu 
temples which they demolished. On comparing, therefore, 
this cloistered Masjid with those of Jonpur, which are 
acknowledged Te-arrang aments of Hindu materials, we see at 
once that the pillars are all Hindu, and that the domes 
formed of courses of overlapping étones, and decorated with 
Hindu symbols are inly not Muhammadan. When I 
first visited Kanoj-in January 1838 the arrangement of 
the pillars was somewhat different from what I found it 
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in November 1862. The cloisters which originally extended 
all round the square, are now confined to the Masjid itself, 
that is, to the west side only. This change is sud to 
have been made by a Muhammadan Tahsildar shortly 
before 1857. ‘The same individual is also aveused of having 
destroyed all the remains of figures that had been built into 
the walls of the Jiimaand Makhdim Jahdniya Masjids. It 
is certain that there are none visible now, although in 
January 1838, as recorded in my journal, I saw “several 
Tlindu figures placed sideways and upside down” in the walls 
of the Jdma Masjid, and three broken figures lying outside 
the doorway of the Masjid of Mekhdtim Jaluiniya. ‘The 
inscription over the doorway of the last, which I saw in its 
place in 1838, is said to have been removed at the same 
time for the purpose of cutting off a Hindu figure on the 
back of it. I recovered this inscription by sending to the 
present Talsildar for it. 
The Jdma Masjid, as it stands now, is a pillared room, 
108 feet in length by 26 feet in width, supported on four 
rows of columns. The roof is flat, excepting the contre and 
ends, which are covered with domes formed by circles of 
stones gradually lessening until they meet. In front of the 
Masjid there is a court-yard 95 feet in width, the whole 
being surrounded by a stone wall 6 feet in thickness. The 
exterior dimensions are 133 feet from west to east, by 1203 
feet. In 1838 there were still standing on the three sides 
of the court-yard portions of the original cloisters formed 
of two rows of pillars. The Masjid itself was then con- 
fined to the five openings in the middle of the west side, 
the seven openings on each flank of it being formed of 
only two rows of pillars the same as on the other three sides. 
The Masjid now consists of a single room supported on 
60 Papi without any cloisters; but originally the Masjid 
itself was supported on 20 pillars, with cloisters on 
wh flank, and also on the other three sides of the court- 
yard. The whole number of pillars was then 128. To 
make up this number we have the 60 pillars of the present 
Masjid, and no less than 58 spare capitals still lying in the 
court-yard, which together make up 118, or within 10 of the 
actual number required to complete the original design. 
The pillars of the Jéma Masjid may, I think, be seen 
in their original Hindu form at the sides of the small door 
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ways in the north and south walls of the court. Each pillar 
is formed of five pieces, viz., a base and capital, with a middle 
piece, which divides the shafts into two equal portions, and 
may be called the upper and lower shafts. The shafts 
are 1() inches square and 3 feet 9 inches in height. The base 
is 1 foot high, and the middle piece and capital are each 3 
inches, thus making the whole height 9 feet 10 inches. But 
the pillars, as re-arranged or the Muhammadans, are 14 feet 
-2 inches high, the extra height having been gained by adding 
a piece toeach portion of the shaft. These shorter pieces, 
which are 2 feet 1 inch in height, sre always placed above 
the original shafts of 3 feet § inches. As there could 
have been no diffieu/éy in purchasing a single shaft of the 
required length of 5 feet 10 inches, it seems certain that the 
whole of these made-up pillars must have been obtained 
after the usual cheap Muhammadan manner—by the demoli- 
tion of some Hindu buildings, either Buddhist or Brah- 

The Masjid and tomb of Makhdtim Jahdniya are situated 
ena lofty mound in the Sikhdaa Mahaila to tho south-east 
of the citadel, overlooking the Chota Gangd. The mound 
is 40 feet in height above the fields, and is partly occupied 
by weavers’ houses. The tomb of the Makidém is a com- 
mon-looking building, 35 feet square. Beside it there are 
two other plain square tombs holding the remains of his des- 
eendants, both maleand female. The tomb itself, as recorded 
in the mutilated imseription which formerly cxisted over 
the doorway, was erected over Sayid Jalil Makhdém 
Jahdniya by his son Rdju in the Hijra year 881, or A. D. 
1476. The Masjid was built in the same year, in the reign 
of Husen Shah, of Jonpur, to whom Kanoj still belonged, 
although some writers place his final defeat by Bahlol Lodi, 
of Delhi, in this very year, A. H. 881, and others in 
A. H. 888. The central dome of the Masjid has long ago 
fallen in, and all the pointed arches are seriously cracked and 
nothing peculiar about the building, save the decoration of 
the panels of the back wall, which have the name of Allah 
inseribed on a tablet suspended by a rope. The appearance 
of the tablet and rope is so like that of the Hindu bell anil 
chain that one is almost tem to believe that the Muham- 
- madan architect must haye simply chiselled away the bolder 
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points of the Hindu ornament to suit his own design. But 
whether this may have been the ease or not, it is impossible 
to miss seeing that the Hindu bell and chain must have 
been directly suggestive of the Muhammadan tablet and 
cord. The Masjid and tombs are surrounded by a wall with 
four small towers at the corners, and an entrance gate on the 
south side. In the steps leading up to this entrance I found 
in 1838 a broken figure of Shaséi, the goddess of fecun- 
dity, and a pedestal with a short inscription, dated in Sameat 
1193, or A. D. 1136. The people also affirm that a large 
statue formerly stood under a tree close by. All of these are 
now gone, but the fact that two of them were builtinto the 
entrance steps is sufficient to show that the mound on which 
the Masjid stands must once have been the site of some 
important Hindu building, 

The two statues in the village of Singk Bhawani were 
discovered about 100 years ago ina field close by the brick 
hovel in which they are now placed. The people call 
them 2m and Loksimen, and the attendant Brahman 
does so too, although the figures have eight arms each, and 
although the Fish, Tortoise, Boar and Lion Incarnations of 
Vishnu are represented round the head of one of them. Each 
of the figures is 3 feet in height, but the whole sculpture 
is 6 feet. Vishnu is also known by the diseus (chakra), and 
club ( gadd@), from which he derives his well-known titles of 
chakradhur and gadddhar, Along with these sculptures 
there are some other figures, of which the most important is 
4 statue of the Taintrika Buddhist goddess, Pajrd Vardhi. 
The figure is 2} fect in height, and has three heads, of which 
one is porcine, and the usual number of seven hogs is repre- 
sented on the pedestal. Outside the building there are 
figures of Durgd slaying the Jfakeshisur, or buffalo demon, 
and of Siva and P.irbati sittine on the bull Nandi. In the 
neighbouring village of Auwélepur I found the lintel of a 
temple door-way with a figure of Vishnu in the middle, 
showing that the temple had been dedicated to that god. He 
is represented sitting on the Garuda, or eagle, and holding 
the club and diseyg, 

The only remaining place of any note is the Suraj-Fund 
or “Tank of the Sun,” to the south-enst of Nakerandaagar. 
It is now nearly dricd np, and at the time of my visit its 
bed was planted with potutocs, But it is one of the oldest 
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places of worship in Kanoj, and an annual fair is still held 
on its bank in the mouthof Shkddow (August—Septeniber). 
Close beside it there is a modern temple of Maiddeva, which 
is said to have replaced a ruined one of some antiquity. ‘To 
the south-west of Mekeravdregar there are three mounds 
covered with broken bricks and pottery; and under a tree 
on the south mound, are collected a number of fragments, 
af sculpture at a spot dedicated to Maordri Devi. 

Most of the ancient monuments of Kanoj that are 
notiecd by the Chinese pilgrims are of course Buddhist ; but 
numerous as they were, 1am unable to do more than offer 
conjectures more or less probable regarding their sites, us 
Muhammadan spoliation has not left a single place standing 
to sive even a faint clue towards identification. The posi- 
tion of one of the most remarkable of the monuments is 
rendered more than usually doubtful by the conflicting evi- 
dence of the two pilgrims. According to a Tian, the great 
Stupa of Asoka, 200 fect m height, which was built on the 
spot where Buddha had preached on the instability of hunaan 
existence, was situated at 6 or 7 /ito the westof the town, anil 
on the north bank of the Ganges, But according to Hwen 
‘Thsang, this great Stupa was situated at 6 or 7 /i to the south- 
east of the capital, and on the south bank of the Ganges. 
Now, as the ground tothe north of the Ganges, as it existed 
during the first eenturies of the Christian era, was very low, 
and therefore liable to inundation, it seems highly improbable 
that any monument would have been erected in such an 
insecure position. I conclude, therefore, that ITwen Thsang’s 
account is most likely right, but I failed in my search for 
any remains of this yast monument in the position indicated, 
that is, at rather more than one mile to the south-east of the 
capital, and on the south bank of the Chota Gangd. 

To the north-west of the town Hwen Thsang places 
another Stupa of Asoka; butas he gives no distance, the mere 
bearing is too vague to enable us to fix upon the site with 
any probability. Perhaps the small yee of Kapalya, or 
Kapleswari, nearly opposite the burnt dik bungalow, is the 
most probable site; but, although thero are the remains of 
brick huildings in its vicinity, there is nothing to indicate 
the previous existence of any large Stupa. A smaller Siupa 
containing the lair and nails of Buddha has also disappeared, 
as well as the memorial monument to the four Buddhas. 
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To the south of the town, and close to the Ganges, there 
were three monasteries, with similar looking walls, but differ- 
ing gateways. In one of these monasteries there was a 
Fihava or chapel which possessed a tooth of Buddha preserved 
ina casket adorned with precious stones raised on a high 
pedestal, This tooth was shown daily to crowds of people, 
although the tax charged for its exhibition was “a large 
piece of gold.” Perfumes were burned before it by thousands 
of votaries, and the lowers which were strewn in pro- 
fusion over it were devoutly believed never to conceal tlic 
casket. Right and left in front of the monasteries there 
were two Fihdaras, each ahout 100 feet in height. Their 
foundations were of stone, but their walls of brick, In 
front of each Vihdra there was a small monastery. The 
most probable site of the three monasteries and the Fihdéru 
with the tooth of Buddha seems to me to be the large 
mound immediately to the south of the Keslen Kali Bij, 
to the south-east of the town, and on the the immediate bank 
of the river. This is now called the Mahalla of Lala Misr 
Yola. The mound is covered with broken bricks, but no 
remains of any extensive buildings are now visible. 


Ata short distance to the south-east of the three mo- 
nasteries there was a lofty Vildra, 200 feet in height, which 
enshrined a statue of Buddha 30 feet high. The foundations 
of the building were of stone, but the walls of brick. On 
the surrounding walls of the VFikdra, which were of stone, 
were sculptured all the acts of Buddha’s life until he became 
a Bodhisatwa. The position of this lofty Fiidra was most 
probably on the large mound in the midst of the present 
Bhatpuri Mahaila, which stands about 800 feet to the south- 
east of the mound in the Mahaille of Léla Misr Pola. There 
are no remains now to be seen on this mound, but it is proba- 
ble that excavations would be attended with success, as there 
can be little doubt that this was once the site of some import- 
ant buildings. Ata little distance from the Fihdra towards 
the south there was a temple, and a little further to the 
south there was a second temple dedicated to Siva. Both 
of these temples were of the same form and size as the 
Vihdras of Buddha, ‘They were built of a blue stone which 
was chen. # gjss vr and adorned with admirable sculptures. 
The able position of these Brahmanical temples was on 
the high mound of Makiddm Jahdniya, in the Sikhdna 
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Mahalla, which is about 700 feet to the south of the last 
mentioned mound in the #hafpwrt Mahalla. That this 
mound was the site of one or more’ Brahmanical temples 
seems almost certain from my discovery of a figure of Siasti, 
the goddess of fecundity, and of a pedestal bearing the date 
of Samevat 1193, or A. D. 1136, which is posterior to the 
extinction of Buddhism in Kanoj. I think it probable that 
excavations in this mound would be attended with success, 
as the two temples are said to have been built of stone, which 
no doubt furnished the whole of the materials for the Masjid 
and tomb of Makhdiim Jahdniya. 


XI A-¥YU-TO, OR AYODHYA. 

From Kanoj the two Chinese pilgrims followed different 
routes, Fa Hian having proceeded direct to Sha-chi (the 
modern Ajudhya, near Fyzabad on the GhAghra), while Hwen 
Thsang followed the course of the Ganges to Praydg, or 
Allahabad. The first stage of both pilgrims would, however, 
appear to be the same. Fa Hian states that he crossed the 
Ganges and proceeded 3 yojans, or 21 miles, to the forest of 
Holi, where there were several Siupas erected on spots where 
Buddha had “ passed, or walked, or sat."* Hwen Thsang 
records that he marched 100 /i, nearly 17 miles, to the town 
of Nava-dera-kula, which was on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges, and that at 5/i, or nearly 1 mile, to the south-east 
of the town there was a Stupa of Asoka, which was still 100 
feet in height, besides some other monuments dedicated to 
the four previous Buddhas.+ I think it probable that the two 

laces are the same, and that the site was somewhere near 

Nobatganj, just above the junction of the Jsan iver and 
opposite Nanamow Ghdt. But as there are no existing 
remains anywhere in that neighbourhood, the place has been 
most likely swept away by the river. This is rendered almost 
certain ‘by an examination of the Ganges below the junction 
of the Jsen, Formerly the river continued its course almost 
due south from Nanamow for many miles, but some centuries 
ago it changed its course first to the south-east for 4 or 5 
miles, and then to the south-west for about the same distance, 
where it rejoined its old bed, leaving an island, some 6 miles 
in length by 4 in breadth, between the two channels. 
Iwen Thsang's account places Nava-dera-kula on the very 

* Beal's Fa Hian, C, XVII, 

+ Julion's Hwen Thaang, IL, 265, 
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site of this island, I conclude that the town as well as the 
Buddhist monuments must all have been swept away by the 
change in the river's course.* 

On leaving Nava-deva-kula, Tiwen Thsang proceeded 
G00, or 100 miles, to the south-east, and re-crossing the 
Ganges he reached the capital city of .d-yu-fo, which was 
20 7, or upwards of 3 miles, in circuit. Both M. Julien and 
M. St. Martin have identified this place with Ayodhya, the 
onee celebrated capital of Hama. But though I agree with 
them as to the probable identification of the name as that of 
the country, I differ with them altogether in looking for the 
capital alone the line of the Ghdghra ®Miver, which is duc 
cast from Kanoj, whereas Hwen Thsang states that his route 
was to the south-east. It is, of course, quite possible that 
the pilgrim may occasionally use the generic name of Ganges 
us the appellation of any large river, such, for instance, as the 
Ghaghra ; but in the present case, where the recorded bearing 
of south-cast agrees with the course of the Ganges, I think 
itis almost certain that the Ganges itself was the river 
intended by the pilgrim. But by adopting the line of the 
Ganges we encounter a difficulty of a different kind in the 
rreat excess of the distance between two such well known 
places as Kanoj and Prayig. According to Hwen 'Thsane’s 
route, he first made 100 /i to Nava-deva-kula, then 600 li to 
Ayutho, then 300 li by water to Hayamukha, and lastly 700 li 
to Praydga. All these distances added together make a total 
of 1,700 4, or 283 miles, which is just 100 miles, or 600 Ji, 
in excess of the true distance. But as a part of the journey, 
viz., B00 li, or 50 miles, was performed by water, the actual 
excess may, perhaps, not be more than 85 or 90 miles; 
although it is doubtful whether the distance of 300 4 may 
not have been the roul measurement and not the river dis- 
tance. Itis sufficient for our purpose to know that Hwen 
Thsang’s recorded measurement is somewhere abdéut 100 
miles in excess of the truth. The only explanation of this 
crror that suggests itself to me is, that there may have been 
an accidental alteration of one set of firures, such as 600 li 
for 60 4, or 700 i for 70 li. Supposing that the former 
which 5 tent on te ‘Chota Geanh. Fatah lien elow “i onl ge vias sedeidgaigets 
peveisely the same, excepting that the modern on haa dropped the two initial syllables mers, 
ur “new,” which, however appropriate in the time of the Chinese pilgrim, would almwet 
ocrtainly have been dropped in the counw of a few ecnturies—Seo Julben's Hwon Thskwy:, 
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was the case, the distance would be shortened by 540 i, or 
0 miles, and if the latter, by 630 li, or 105 miles. This 
mode of correction brings the pilgrim’s aecount into iair 
aecordance with the actual distance of 150 miles between 
Kanoj and Prayag. 


By adopting the first supposition, Tiwen Thsang's dis- 
tance from Neva-deca-kula to the capital of Ayutho will be 
only 60 Hi, or 10 miles, to the south-east, which would bring 
him to the site of an ancient city named Ad@hipur, just 1 
mile to the north of Scorijpoor, and 20 miles to the north- 
west of Cawnpoor. If we adopt the latter correction, the 
pilgrim’s distanee to Aywiho of GOO TM, or 100 miles, will 
remain unchanged, and this would bring him vid MWdnikpur, 
which is also an ancient place, By the first supposition the 
subsequent route would have been from Adkipur to Daun- 
iliakhera by boat, a distance of exactly 50 miles, or 300 fr, 
and from thence to Pravda, a distance of more than 100 
miles, which agrees with the 700 &, or 116 miles, of the 
pilgrim, By the second supposition the subsequent route 
would have been from Adare to Papamow by water, about 
hi'miles, and thenee to Prayis, about § miles of land, which 
agrecs with the 70 di of the proposed correction, In favour 
of this last supposition is the fact that the bearing from 
Kheara to Popamorw of cast by south is more in accordance 
with Ifwen Thsang’s recorded cast direction than the south- 
east bearing of Daundiakhera from Kikapur. I confess, 
however, that I am more inclined to adopt the former corree- 
tion, whieh places the chief city of Ayutho at KAkipur, and 
the town of Mayameukha at Daundiakhera, as we know that 
the last was the capital of the Bais Zajputs for a consider- 
able period. Iam partly inclined to this opinion by a sus- 
picion that the name of Aékipur may be connected with 
that Bdgud, or Fadgud, of the Tibetan books. According to 
this authority a Sékya, named Sidmpaka, on being banished 
from Kapila retired to Bdgud, carrying with him some of 
Buddha’s hairs and nail-parings, over which he built a 
chaitya. Tio was made King of Bdgud, and the monument 
was named after himself (? Shdmpaki Stupa).* Noclue is 
civen as to the position of Bdgud ; but as I know of no other 
name that resembles it, I am induced to think that it in 
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probably the same place as the Ayutho of Hwen Thsane, which 
was also possessed of a S¢upa containing some hairs and 
niil-parings of Buddha. Adktpur is well-known to the 
people of Kanoj, who affirm that it was once o large city 
with a Raja of its own. The existing remains of Agiipur 
consist of numerous foundations formed of large bricks, and 
more particularly of a connected set of walls of some large 
building which the people call “the palace.” I have not 
rc visited this place, which lay out of my line of route, but 
hope to have an opportunity of examining it hereafter. 
XII. HWAYAMUKHA OR AYOMUKHBHA. 

From Ayutho the Chinese pilgrim proceeded a distance 
of 300 i, or 50 miles, down the Ganges by boat to O-ye-mu-khi, 
which was situated on the north bank of the river, M. Julien 
reads this name as Hayamukha, equivalent to “ Horse 
face,” or “Tron face,” which was the name of one of the 
Hanacas or Titans.* Neither of these names, however, 
gives any clue to the site of the old city; but if I am right 
in my identification of Ayelhe with Adhipur, itis almost 
certain that tyomukhe must be the same as Daundinkhera. 
Hwen Thsang makes the circuit of the town 20 Ji, or ip- 
wards of 3 miles, but Dawndikhera presents no appearance of 
having ever been so large. There still exist the ruins of an 
old fort or citadel, 385 feet square, with the walls of two 
buildings which are called the Raja’s and Rani's palaces. 
The foundation of this citadel is attributed to Raja Raclu- 
niith Sinh, but he was apparently some comparatively modern 
Thakur, or petty Chief, as Daundiakhera is universally 
allowed to have been the capital of the Zwis Rajputs, who 
claim descent fron the famous Silivilhan. As there are no 
remains of any buildings which can be identified with the 
momuments described by Hwen Thsang, the actual site of 
Ayomukha must still remain doubtful. 


XIIL PRAYAGA, OR ALLAHABAD, 

From Ayomukha the pilgrim proceeded 700 (Ji, or 116 
miles, to the south-east, to Praydigza, the well known place of 
pilgrimage at the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, where 

* Jolien’s Hwen Thaan | 7 S74. my " Ancient Geopranh alia,” 597 
" Danna tind simply a Ge hem ame a heme pl te mae 
who took up his abode on the thera, or mound; and as this name ia net likely to have been 
imposed on the place until it waa in ruins, the difference of nama offers po ime L to 
the identification of Daundiakhera with Hoyamukha. 
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Akbar some centuries later built his fort of Zidhaliis, or 
Allihdbad, as 1t was afterwards called by Shalijahan. The dis- 
tance and bearing given by Hwen Thsang agree almost 
exactly with those of Prayiga from Daundinkhera. The 
distance is 104 miles by the nearest road to the south of the 
Ganges; but as the pilgrim followed the north road, the dis- 
tance must have been increased to about 115 or 120 miles. 
According to him the city was situated at the confluence of 
tlie two rivers, but to the west of a large sandy plain. In 
the midst of the city there was a Brahmanical temple, to 
which the presentation of a single piece of money procured 
as much merit as that of one thovsand pieces elsewhere. 
Jicfore the principal room of the temple there was a large 
tree with wide-spreading branches, which was said to be the 
dwelling of an anthropophagous demon. The tree was sur- 
rounded with human bones, the remains of pilgrims who 
liad sacrificed their lives before the temple—a custom which 
had been observed from time immemorial. * 

I think there can be little doubt that the famous tree 
here described by the Chinese pilgrim is the well known 
Akshay Hat, or “ undecaying Banian tree,” which is still an 
object. of worship at Allahabad. This tree is now situated 
underground at one side of a pillared court, which would 
appear to have been open formerly, and which is, I believe, 
the remains of the temple described by Hwen Thsang. The 
temple is situated inside the fort of Allah habad to the east of 
the Ellenborough Barracks, and due north from the stone 
pillar of Asoka and Samudra Gupta. Origmally both tree 
and temple must have been on the natural ground level; but 
from the constant accumulation of rubbish they have been 
gradually oe sue ae the whole aud bai portion 
of the temple has disappeared underground. The upper por- 
tion has 5 azo fen Saison, and the only access to the 
Akshay Bat now available is by a flight of — leads 
down to a square pillared court-yard. This court has 
apparently once open tothe sky, but it is now closed 
in to secure darkness and mystery for the holy Fig tree. 

The Akshay Bat is next mentioned by Rashid-ud-din 
in the Jitmind-(awérikh,in which he states that the “tree 
of Priég” is situated at the confluence of the Jumna and 





® Julien'’s Hwen Thaang, IL, p. 276, 
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Ganges. Asmost of his information was derived from Add 
Rihdan, the date of this notice may with great probability be 
referred to the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. In the 7th century 
a great sandy plain, 2 miles in cireuit, lay between the city 
and the confluence of the rivers, and as the tree was in the 
midst of the city, it must have been at least one mile from 
the confluence. But nine centuries later, in the beginning 
of Akbar’s reign, Abdul Kadir speaks of the “‘tree from 
which people cast themselves into the river.”* From this 


~ statement I infer that, during the long period that inter- 


yened between the time of Hwen Thsang and that of Akbar, 
the two rivers had gradually carried away the whole of the 


’ ereat sandy plain, and had so far encroached upon the city 


as to place the holy tree on the very brink of the water. 


- Long before this time the old city had no doubt been deserted, 


. for we know that the fort of T/dhidds was founded on its 


wut 


site in the 21st year of Akbar’s reign, that is, in A. H. 952, 
or A. D. 1572. Indeed, the way in which Abu Rihin speaks 
of the “tree” instead of the city of Prig, leads me to believe 
that the city itsclf had already been deserted before his time. 


As far as [I am aware, it is not once mentioned in any 


Muhammadan history until it was refounded by Akbar? 
As the old city of Praydg has totally disappeared, we 


‘ean scarcely expect to find any traces of the various Buddhist 


monuments which were seen and described by the Chinese 
pilgrim in the 7th century. Indeed, from their position to 
the south-west of the city, it seems very probable that they 
may have been washed away by the Jumna even before the 
final abandonment of the city, as the course of that river for 
three miles above the confluence has been due west and east 
of many centuries past. At any rate, it is ange certain that 
no remains of these buildings are now to be seen; the only 
existing Hindu monument being the well“known stone pillar 
which the inscriptions of Asoka, Samudra Gupta, and 


- Jahingir. As Hwen Thsang makes no mention of this 


illar, it is probable that it was not standing in his day. 
Even its original position is not exactly known, but it was 
probably not far from its present site. It was first erected 
by King Asoka about B. C. 240 for the purpose of 





® Elliot's Muhammodan Historians of India, p. 243. 
+ Reinaud, Fragments Arabs, ote, p. 109, and Dowson's Elliot, L, 65. 
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his edicts regarding the propagation of Buddhism. It was 
next made use of by Samudra Gupta, about the second 
century of the Christian era, for the record of his extensive 
sovereignty over the various nations of India—from Nepil to 
the Dakhan, and from Gujarat to Assam. Lastly, it was 
re-erected by the Mogal Emperor Jahingir to commemorate 
his accession to the throne in the year 1605 A. D. These 
are the three principal inscriptions on the Allahabad Pillar, 
but there are also a number of minor records of the names 
of travellers and pilgrims of various dates, from about the 
beginning of the Christian era down to the present century. 
Regarding these minor inscriptions, James Prinsep remarks 
that “it is a singular fact that the periods at which the pillar 
has been overthrown can be thus determined with nearly as 
much certainty from this desultory writing, as can the 
epochs of its being re-erected from the more formal insecrip- 
tions recording the latter event. Thus that it was over- 
thrown some time after its first erection by the great Asoka 
in the middle of the third century before Christ, is proved by 
the longitudinal or random insertion of sevcral names in 
a character intermediate between No, 1 and No. 2, in which 
the m, 5, &c., retain the old form.” Of one of these names 
he remarks—“Now it would have been exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to have cut the name No. 10 up and down at 
rizht angles to the other writing, while the pillar twas ercet, 
to say nothing of the place being out of reach, unless a 
seaifold were erected on purpose, which would hardly be the 
case, since the object of an ambitious visitor would be defeated 
by placing his name out of sight and im an unreadable 
position.” The pillar “ was erected as Samudra Gupta's arm, 
and thero it probably remained until overthrown again by 
the idol-breaking zeal of the Musulmiins; for we find no 
writings on it of the Pala, or Sirnith type (i. ¢., of the 
tenth century), but a quantity appears with plain legible 
dates from the Semval year 1420, or A. D. 1363, down to 
1660 odd, and it is remarkable that these occupy one side of 
the shaft, or that which was uppermost when the pillar was 
in a prostrate position. A few detached and ill executed 
Nigar names with Samrat dates of 1500 odd, “show that 
ever since it was laid on the ground again by General 
Garstin, the passion for ling visits of piety or curiosity 
has been at work.”* In this last passaze James Prinsep has, 


* Bengal Asiatic Sociaty's Journal, 1837, p. 007. 
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1 believe, made a mistake in the name of the Vandal En- 
gincer who overthrew the stone pillar because it stood in the 
way of his new line of rampart near the gateway. It was 
General Kyd, and not General Garstin, who was employed 
to stengthen the Fort of Allahabad, and his name is still 
prescrved in the suburb of Kydganj, on the Jumna, im- 
mediately below the city. 

The pillar was acain sct up in 1838 by Captan Edward 
Smith, of the Engineers, to whom the design of the present 
capital is entirely due. At first it was intended to have placed 
a faney flower as an appropriate finish to the pillar, but as 
the people had a tradition that the column was originally 
surmounted by the figure of a lion, it was suggested by a 
committee of the Asiatic Society that the design of the new 
capital should be made as nearly as possible the same as the 
original, of which the Bakra and Lauriya pillars were cited 
as examples. The lion statues which crown the bell capitals 
of these two pillars I have seen and admired, and I can 
affirm that they are the figures of veritable lions. Both of 
them are represented half couchant, with the head raised and 
the mouth open. The bell capital swells out boldly towards 
the top to reecive a massive abacus, which forms the plinth 
of the statue. In these examples the broad swelling capital 
is in harmony with the stout and massiye column, But the 
new capital designed by Captain Smith is, in my opinion, a 
signal failure, The capital lessens towards the top, and -is 
surmounted iy Beg abacus of less diameter than that of the 
pular itself. The animal on the top is small and recumbent, 
and altogether the design is insignificant, Indeed, it looks 
to me not unlike a stuffed poodle stuck on the top of an 
inverted flower pot. 

According to the common tradition of the people, the 
name of Prayiga was derived from a Brahman, who lived 
during the reign of Akbar, The story is that when the 
Emperor. was building the fort, the walls on the river face 
repeatedly fell down in spite of all the precautions taken by 
the architect. On consulting some wise men, Akbar was 
informed that the foundations could only be secured by being 
laid in human blood, A proclamation was then made, when 
a Brahman, called ashen voluntarily offered his life on 
the condition that the fort should bear his name. This idle» 
story, which is diligently related to the pilgrims who visit 
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the Akshay Bat, may at least serve one useful purpo: 
warning us not to place too much faith in these local traditions. 
The name of Praydga is recorded by Ilwen Thsang in tlie 
ith eentury, and is, in all probability, as old as the reign of 
Asoka, who set up the stone pillar about B. C. 240, while the 
fort was not built until the end of the 16th century. 





AIV. KOSAM, OR KOSAMBL 


The city of Kosimbi was one of the most celebrated 
places in ancient India, and its neme was famous amongst 
Brahmans as well as Buddhists. The city is said to have 
been founded by Awsaméa, the tenth in descent from Puru- 
ravas; but its fame begins only with the reign of Chakra, 
the eighth in descent from Arjuna Pandu, who made Kosimbi 
his capital after Hastinapura had been swept away by tlie 
Ganges. If the date of the great war (Mahdbhdrata) be fixed 
at 1426 B. C., which, as I have already shown in my account 
of Delli, is the most probable —_— then the date of Chakra 
will be about 1200 or 1150 B. C, Twenty-two of his deseend- 
ants are said to haye reigned in Kosimbi down to 
Kshemaka, the last of the dynasty; but it seems almost 
certain that some names must have been omitted, as thie 
very longest period of 30 years which can be assigned toa 

1eration of Eastern Kings will place the close of the 
fase about B. C. 500, and make the period of Uddyana 
about 630 to600 B. ©. If we take all the recorded mames 
of the different authorities, then the number of generations 
will be 24, which will place the close of the dynasty in B. C. 
440, and fix the reign of Uddyana in 570 to 540 B.C. 
As Udiyana is represented by the Buddhists to have been a 
contemporary of Buddha, this date may be accepted as 
wonderfully accurate for so remote a period of Indian History. 

Kosimbi is mentioned in the Riméyana, the carliest of 
the Hindu Poems, which is generally allowed to have been 
composed before the Christian era. The story of Uddyana, 

‘ing of Kosimbi, is referred to by the Poet Kili Disa in his 
pi ap or “ Cloud Messenger,” when he says that Avandi 
(or Ujain) is great with the number of those versed in the 
tale of Udiyana.”* Now Kali Dasa flourished shortly after 


* LH. Wikov, “ Megha<duia,” note H. 
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A, D.500. In the Vrihat Katha, of Somadeva, the story of 
Udayana is given at full length, but the author has made 
a mistake in the genealogy between the two Satdnikas. 
Lastly, the kingdom of Aosimbi, or Kosdmba Mandala, is 
mentioned in an inscription taken from the gateway of the 
fort of Akhara, which 1s dated in Samrat 1092, or A. D. 1035, 
at which period it would appear to have been independent of 
Kanoj.* Kosimbi, the capital of Vatsa Raja, is the scene 
of the pleasing drama of Ratndvali, or the “necklace,” 
which was composed in the reign of King Harsha Deva, 
who is most probably the same as Harsha Vardhana of Kanoj, 
as the opening prelude describes amongst the assembled 
audience “princes from various realms recumbent at his 
fect."+ This we know from Hwen Thsang to have been true 
of the Kano) prince, but which evena Brahman could scarcely 
have asserted of Harsha Deva of Kashmir. The date of 
this notice will, therefore, lie between 607 and 648 A. D. 

_ But the name of Udiyana, King of Kosimbhi, was per- 
haps even more famous among the Buddhists. In the Mahé- 
wanso, which was composed in the 5th century A. D., the 
venerable Yasa is said to have fled from * Vaisdli to Kosimbi, 
just before the assembly of the second Buddhist Synod.t 
In the Lalita Vistira, which was translated into Chinese, 
between 70 and 76 A. D., and which must, therefore, have 
been composed not later than the beginning of the Christian 
era, Udiyana Vatsa, son of Satdnika, King of Kosimbi, is 
said to have been born on the same day as Buddha, In other 
Ceylonese books, Kosimbi is named as one of the 19 capital 
cities of ancient India, Udiyana Vatsa, the son of Satanika, 
is also known to the Tibetans as the King of Kosimbi. In 
the Ratnavaili he is called Vatsa Raja, or King of the Vatsas, 
and bis capital Vatsa-patiana, which is, therefore, only another 
name for Kosimbi. In this celebrated city Buddha is said 
have spent the 6th and 9th years of his Buddhahood. Lastly, 
Hwen Thsang relates that the famous statue of Buddha 
inred sandal wood, which was made by King Udiyana 
during the life time of the teacher, still existed under a stone 
dome in the ancient palace of King Udéyana. 


* Asiatic Researches, TX., 433, and Journal, Asintic Society's, of Bengal, V., 731- 
¢ Wilson's Hinda Thoatre, “Hatnavali,” prelude, UL, 264. 
{ Turnour’s trandlation, p. 14, 
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. The site of this great city, the capital of the later 
Pindu Frinces, and the shrine of the most sacred of all 
the statues of Buddha, has long been sought in vain, The 
Brahmans generally asserted that it stood either on the 
Ganges, or close to it, and the discovery of the name of 
Kosémbi mandala, or “ Kingdom of Kosimbi,” in an inscrip- 
tion over the gateway of the fort of AA/ara, seemed to confirm 
the general belief, although the south-west bearing from 
Prayiga or Allahabad, as recorded by Hwen Thsang, points 
unmistakably tothe line of the Jumna. In January 1861 
Mr, E. C. Bayley informed me that he believed the ancient 
Kosimbi would be found in the old village of Kosam, on 
the Jumna, about 30 miles above Allahabad. In the fol- 
fowing month I met Babu Siva Prasad, of the Educational 
Department, who takes a deep and intelligent interest in all 
archmological subjects, and from him I learned that Aozam is 
still known as Kosdmdi-nagar, that it is even now a great resort 
of the Jains, and that only one century ago it wasa large and 
flourishing town. This information was quite sufficient to 
satisfy me that Kosam was theactual site of the once famous 
Kosimbi. Still, however, there was no direct evidence to 
show that the city was situated on the Jumna; but this 
missing link in the chain of evidence I shortly afterwards 
found in the curious legend of Bakkula.* The infant Bakkula 
was born at Kosimbi; and while his mother was bathing 
in the Jwmna, he accidentally fell into the river, and being 
swallowed by a fish was carried to Banaras. There the fish 
was caught and sold to the wife of a nobleman, who, on 
opening it, found the young child still alive inside, and at 
once adopted it as her own. The true mother hearing of 
this wonderful escape of the infant, proceeded to furas 
and demanded the return of the child, which was of course 
refused. The matter was then referred to the King, who 
decided that both of the claimants were mothers of the child 
—the one by maternity, the other by purchase. The child 
was accordingly named Bakula; that is, of “two hulas, or 
races.” He reached the age of 90 years without once havy- 
ing been ill, when he was converted by the preaching of 


Buddha, who declared him to be “the chief of that class 
of his disciples who were free from disease.” After this 


———————— es 
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he is said to have lived 90 years more, when he became an 
arhat, or Buddhist saint. 


But the negative kind of merit which Bakkula acquired 
by his freedom from disease was not appreciated by 
Asoka, as we learn from a very curious legend which is pre- 
served in the Divya Avadina.* In the first ardour of his 
conversion to Buddhism the zealous Asoka wished to do 
honour to all the places which the life and teaching of 
Buddha had rendered famous, by the erection of Stupas, and 
the holy Upagupta volunteered to point out the sacred spots. 
Accordingly the goddess of the SAl tree, who witnessed Bud- 
dha’s birth, appeared to Asoka and vouched for the authenti- 
city of the venerated tree, which had given support to Méyd- 
Devi, at the birth of the infant Sikya. Other holy sites 
are also indicated, such as the Bodhi-driim, or sacred Pipal 
tree at Buddha-Gaya, under which Buddha sat for six years 
in meditation; and the SAl trees at Kusinagura, beneath 
which he obtained Virvdna, besides various spots rendered 
famous by the acts of his principal disciples, Sériputra, 
Mandgalydyana, Kasyapa, and Ananda. ‘To all these holy 
places the pious King allotted large sums of money for the 
erection of Sfupas. Upagupta then pointed out the holy place 
of Bakkula at Koshmbi. ‘And what was the merit of this 
sage? asked Asoka. “He lived,” answered Upagupta, 
“to a great age without once having known disease.” ‘On 
him,” said the King, “I bestow one farthing (Kdkani).”’} 
In Burnouf's version of this story Bakkula is said to be the 
disciple who had encountered the fewest obstacles, from 
which Asoka rightly argued that the fewer the obstacles the 
less the merit, The same idea is even more tersely expressed 
by the old author of the “ Land of Cockaigne” in describing 
the sinlessness of its inhabitants: 

“Very virtuous may they be 
* Who temptation never see,”’ 

As this legend of Bakkula is sufficient to prove we that the 
famous city of Kausimbi was situated on the umna, if} now 
only remains to show that the distance of Kosam from 
Allahabad corresponds with that between Prayiga and 











* Barneuf, “Tivlithisme Indien,” p. 301. 
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Koaimbi, as recorded by Hwen Thsang. Unfortunately this 
distance is differently stated in the life and in the travels of 
of the Chinese pilgrim.* In the former, the distance is 
given as 50/, and in the latter as 600i, whilst in the 
return jou to China the pilgrim states that, between 
Prayig and Kosimbi, he travelled for seven days through a 
vast forest and over bare plains. Now, as the village of 
Kosam is only 31 miles from the fort of Allahabad, the last 
statement would seem to preclude all possibility of its iden- 
tification with the ancient Kosimbi. But, strange to say, 
it affords the most satisfactory proof of their identity ; for 
the subsequent route of the pilgrim to Sankissa is said to 
have occupied one month; and as the whole distance from 
Praydg to Sankissa is only 200 miles, the average length of 
the pilgrim’s daily march was not more than 5} miles. This 
slow progress is most satisfactorily accounted for, by the fact 
that the march from Prayig to Sankissa was a religions 
rocession, headed by the great King Harsha Vardhana of 
anoj, bs Meters Sma raryg csc age "| ye 8 
besides many thousands of Buddhist monks, and all the 
crowd of an Indian camp. According to this reckoning, 
the distance from Prayig to Kosimbi would be 38 miles, 
which corresponds very closely with the actual road distance 
as‘I found it, By one route on going to Kosam, I made tho 
distance 37 miles, and‘ by the return route 35 miles. The 
only probable explanation of Hwen Thsang’s varying dis- 
tance of 604i and 500 that occurs to me is, that as he 
converted the Indian yojanas into Chinese Ji at the rate of 
40 li per yojana, or of 10% per kos, he must have written 
150 i, the equivalent to 15 koe; which is the actual distance 
across the fields for foot passengers from Kosam ‘to the fort 
f Allahabad, according to the reckoning of the people of 
Kosam itself, But whether this explanation be correct or 
not, itis quite certair that the present Kosam stands on the 
actual site of the ancient Kosimbi; for not only do the 
tinctly stated in an inscription of the time of Akbar, which 
is recorded on the great stone pillar, still standing in the 
midst of the ruins, that this is Aauedmdi pura. 
The present ruins of Kosimbi consist of an immense 
fortress formed of earthen ramparts and bastions, with a 


ne Julien's Horn Theanz, 1, 10), 209 Is ani iL, oe. 
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circuit of 23,100 feet, or cxactly 4 milcs and 3 furlongs,* 
The ramparts have a general height of from 30 to 35 fect 
above tle fields, but the bastions are considerably higher ; 
those on the north face risings to upwards of 50 feet, while 
those at the south-west and south-east angles are more than 
60 feet. Originally there were ditches all round the fortress, 
but at present there are only a few shallow hollows at the 
foot of the rampart. The parapets were of brick and stone; 
but, although the remains of these defences can be traced 
nearly all round, I could not find any portion of the old 
wall with a facing sufficiently perfect to enable me to deter- 
mine its thickness. The large size of the bricks, which aro 
19 inches long by 12} by 24, shows that these are the ruins 
of very old walls. In shape the fortress may be described 
as an irregular rectangle, with its longer sides running 
almost due north and south. The length of the different 
faces is as follows :— | 





North front fi oe .. 4,500 feet, 
South... #2. Sa .. 6,000 ,, 
East ie ” as .-. *,500 ,, 
West... in ina .. 6,100 ,, 





Total + 25,100 feet, 


The difference in length between the north and south 
fronts is due to the original extension of the fortress on the 
river face; but the difference between the east and west 
fronts I molinrr rig ct if not wholly, due to the loss of 
the south-west angle of the ramparts by the ual en- 
croachments of the Jumna. There Bi Reawigaed left 
of the western half of the ramparts on the southern face, 
and the houses of the village of Garhawéd are standing on the 
very edge of the cliff overhanging the river. The reach of 
the river also from the Prkka Surj at the south-west angle 
of the fortress up to the hill of Prabhdea, a clear straight 
run of four miles, bears 12 degrees to the north of east, 
whereas in the time of Hwen Thsang there were two Stupas 
and a cave ata distance of 1} miles to the south-west of 
Aosdmbi, From all these concurring circumstances, I con- 

clude that the west front of the fortress was originally as 








i ee — 
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nearly as possible of the same length as the cast front. ‘This 
would add 2,400 feet, or nearly half a mile to the length of 
the west front, and would increase the whole cireuit of the 
ramparts to 4 miles and 7 furlongs, which is witiin one 
furlong of the measurement of 5 miles, or 507i recorded 
by wen Thsang. In three main points therefore of name, 
size, and position, the present Kosam corresponds most 
exactly with the ancient Kosimbi, as it is described by the 
Chinese pilgrim in the 7th century. 

Viewed from the outside, the ruins of Kosimbhi present 
a most striking appearance. My previous enquiries had led 
me to except only a ruined mound some 20 or 50 feet in 
height. covered with broken bricks. What was my surprise, 
therefore, wlien still at some distance from the place on the 
north-east side, to behold extending for about 2 miles a long 
line of lofty carthen mounds as ligh as most of the trees, 
L felt at once that tlis was the celcbrated Kosimbi, the 
capital of the far-famed Haja Udiyana, On reaching the 
place I mounted one of the luge carthen bastions, from 
whenee I had aelear view of the interior. Tlis was very 
uneven but free from jangal, the whole surfnee being thickly 
- covered with broken bricks. Im many places the bricks 
were partially cleared away to form fields, but in others the 
broken bricks were so thickly strewn tliat the carth beneath 
was scarcely disecrnible. But I was disappointed to find 
that there were no prominent masses of ruin,—the only 
object that caught the eye being a modern Jai temple. 
I recognized the positions of six gatcs hy the deep depres- 
sions in the lines of rampart. There are two of these open- 
ings on each of the three land faces of the fortress, 

The present village of Kosam consists of two distinct 
portions, named osm Indm and Kosam Khirdj, or ** Kent- 
free” and “ Rent-paying’ Kosam, the former being on the 
west, and the latter on the east side of the old fortress. 
Inside the ramparts, and on the bank of the Jumna, there 
are two small villages called Garhewd Bord and Gurhawd 
Chota, their names being no doubt derived from their posi- 
tion within the fort or garh, Beyond Kosam Inim is the 
large village of Pali, containing 100 houses, and beyond 
Kosam Khirij on the bank of the Jumna stands the hamlet 
of Gop-Sakasa, To the north there is another hamlet 
called Ambd-Kua, because it possesses a large old well 
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surrounded by a grove of mango trees. All these villages 
together do not contain more than 850 or 400 houses, with 
about 2,000 inhabitants. 

The great object of veneration at Kosimbi was the 
celebrated statue of Buddha in red sandal wood, which was 
devoutly believed to have been made during the life time 
of Buddha by a sculptor whom King Udiyana was permitted 
to send up to the Yreyastrinsa heaven, while the great 
‘Teacher was explaining his law to his mother Miyéi. The 
statue was placed under a stone dome, within the precincts 
of the palace af Udiyana, which is described by Hwen 
Thsang as being situated in the very middle of Kosimbi. 
‘nis description shows that the place must have occupied 
the position of the great central mass of ruin, which is 
now covered by a small Jain temple. The temple is said 
to have been built in 1834, and is dedicated to Pdrasndth. 
By the people, however, it is generally called Deora or 
the Temple, which was the old name of the mound, and 
which, therefore, points unmistakably to the position of the 
ancient temple that once held the famous statue of Buddha. 
The foundations of a large building are still traceable 
both to the east and west of the temple; but there are 
no remains either of sculpture or of architectural ornament. 
Hut in the village of Bara Garhawi, distant 1,500 feet to 
the south-west, I found two sculptured pillars of a Buddhist 
railing, and the pedestal of a statue inscribed with the well- 
known Buddhist profession of faith, beginning with Ye 
dharmma hetu prabhard, &c., in characters of the 8th or 
9th century. In the village of Chota Garhaw4, distant half 
a mile to the south-east, I found a small square pillar 
sculptured on three faces with representations of Stwpas, 
The discovery of these undoubted Buddhist remains is alone 
sufficient to prove thdt some larze Buddhist establishment 
must once have existed inside the walls of Kosimbi. I 
would, therefore, assign the two pillars of the Buddhist rail- 
ing and the inscribed statue to the great Vihar in the palace, 
which contained the famous sandal wood statue of Buddha. 
The third pillar I would assign to the Stwpa which contained 
the hair and nails of Buddha, as it was situated inside the 
south-east corner of the city, on the very site of Chota 
Garhawi, where the pillar itself was found. The two rail- 
ing pillars found at Bard Garhawé are sculptured with figures 
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of a male and female; and as both of these figures exhibit 
the very same scanty clothing as is seen in those of the 
has-reliefs of the Sinchi Tope, near Bhilsa, I would refer 
the Kosimbi pillars to the same age, or somewhere about 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

The only other existing relic of Buddhism inside the 
fort is a larze stone monolith similar to those of Allahabad 
and Delhi, excepting only that it bears no ancient inseripcion 
This column is now standing at anangle of 5°, about one- 
lialf of the shaft being buried in a mound of brick ruins, 
The portion of the shaft above ground is 14 fect in length, 
and close by there are two broken pieces, measuring respect- 
ively 4 feet 6 inches and 2 feet 8 inches. I made an ex- 
cavation completely round the pillar fo a a ie of 7 feet 
4 inches, without reaching the end of the polished portion of 
the shaft. All these figures added together give a total 
length of 25 feet; but the pillar was no doubt several feet 
longer, as the shafts of all the five known monoliths exceed 
30 feet. The smallest diameter is 29} inches, or nearly the 
same as that of the Leuriya-dra-Raj pillar, and as the dia- 
meter increases in nearly the same ae edges I presume 
that the Kosimbi pillar most probably had about tle same 
height of 86 feet. According to the villagers, this pillar 
was in one piece as late as 50 years ago; but it was leaning 
avainst a large Wimé tree. The tree was old and hollow, an 
some cowherds having accidentally set fire to it, the top of 
the pillar was broken by the heat. Several different per- 
sons affirmed that the shaft was originally nearly double 
its present height. This would sake the height above 
ground somewhat less than twice 14 feet, or say about 27 
feet, which, added to the ascertained smooth portion of 
7 feet 4 inches under ground, would make the original height 
of the smooth shaft upwards of 34 feet-* Ifound numerous 
roots of the old in my excavation round the pillar. The 
statement of the people that the Kosimbi pillar has been 
leaning in its present position as long as they can remember, 
is curiously corroborated by the fact that an inscription dated 
in the reign of Akbar is cut across the face of the shaft at 
an angle of about 50° but parallel to the horizon. It seems 





® An excavation waa tovdein 1870 by Mr. Nesbitt, District Engineer, which exprominl 
a total longi of $4 fect, whew the work wos mapendod. Mr, Neabitt anpposu the length 
tu wawoud dl fect, 
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eertain, therefore, that the pillar was in its present leaning 
position as carly as the reign of Akbar; and further, as this 
inscription is within reach of the hand, and as there are also 
others engraved bencath the present surface of the soil, I 
conclude that the pillar must lave been buried as we now 
sec it for a long time previous to the reign of Akbar. 


The inseriptions recorded on the Kosimbi pillar range 
from the age of the Guptas down to the present day. The 
only reeord of the earliest period is the name of a pilgrim 
in six letters, which Ihave not sueeccded in reading, At 
the top of the broken shaft there is an incomplete record 
of three letters ending in prabidra, which I would ascribe 
io the th or Sth century. The letters, which are three 
inches in length, are boldly cut, but the line which they 
furm is not parallel to the sides of the pillar. The next 
inscription in point of time consists of six lines in charactors 
of the 6th or 7th century. As this record is placed on the 
lower part of the shatt, from 3 to 4 feet beneath the present 
eround level, and as the lines are perpendicular to the sides 
of the shaft, I infer that at the time when it was inscribed, 
the pillar was still standing upright im its original position, 
and that the surrounding Iuildings were still in perfect 
order, This inference is fully borne out by Ifwen Thsang’s 
account of the ancient palace of Udiyana with its great 
Vihira, 60 feet in height, ond its stone dome forming a 
canopy over the statue of Buddha, all of which would seem 
to have been in good order at the date of his visit, as he 
carefully mentions that the two different bath-houses of 
Buddha, as well as the dwelling-house of Asanga Bodhisatwa 
wore inruins. Just above this inscription there are several 
records in the peculiar shell-shaped letters which James 
Prinsep noticed on the Allahabad pillar, and which I have 
found on most of the other pillars throughout Northern 
India. The remaining inscriptions, which are comparatively 
modern, are all recorded on the upper part of the shaft. 
That of Akbar’s time, which has already been referred to, 
is In Nigari as follows :— 

Mogal Pétisdh Akbar Patisih Gaji; for 
Mogal Pddshéh Akbar Pddshdh Ghédci, 


This is followed by a short record of a soni, or goldsmith, in 
three lines, below which is a long inscription dated in Samvat 
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1621, or A. D. 1564, in the carly part of Akbar’s reign, 
detailing the genealory of a whole family of goldsmiths. It 
is in this inscription that the name of Aosimbiprra occurs, 
the founder of the family, nomed Anand Rim Dhis, having 
dicd at Kosam. The monolith is called Rdm-hka-chusri, 
‘Ram's walking stick,” by some, and by others 2/im-sen- 
ka-Gadé, or “ Bhim-sen’s club.” Inside the fort also, about, 
midway between the two villages of Garkawd, I found a 
large lingam, bearing four heads, with three eyes cach, and 
with the hair massed on the top of cach head. The dis- 
covery of this costly symbol of Mahadeva shows that the 
worship of Siva must have been firmly established at 
Kosiimbi at some former period; and as Hwen Thsang men- 
tions the cxistence of no less than 50 heretical (that is 
Brahmanieal) temples at the time of his visit, I think it 
probable that the large /iagam may have belonged to one of 
those early temples. | : 

To the south-west of Mosdimwdi, (distant 8 or 9 fi, or 1 
miles, Hiwen Thsang describes a lofty Sinpa of Asoka, 
200 fect-in height, and a stone cavern of a yenomous dragon, 
in whieh it was devoutly believed that Buddha had left his 
shadow. But the truthful pilgrim candidly says that this 
shadow was not to be seen in his time. If Hwen Thsang’s 
south-west bearing is correct, the holy cave must have been 
carried away long ago by the encronchment of the Jumna, 
as the clear reach of the river above Kosimbi, as far as the 
hill of Prabliisa, a distance of 4 miles, now bears 252° from 
the south-west, of the old city, or 12° to the north of west. 
The hill of Prabliasa, which is on the left bank of the 
Jumna, is the only rock in the dAxferced or Doab of the 
Ganges and Jumna. In a hollow between its two peaks 
stands a modern Jain temple, but there is no cavern, and 
no trace of any ancient buidings, 

At ashort distance to the south-east of Kosamdi, there 
was an ancient monastery containing a Séupa of Asoka, 200 
feet in height, which was built on the spot where Buddha 
had explained the law for many years. Beside the monas- 
tery, a houscholder named Kiw-sht-lo, formerly liad a garden. 
Fa Hian calls it the garden of Kiu-sse-lo ; but by the Bud- 
dhists of Ceylon it is called the Ghosika garden, M. Julien 
renders the name doubtfully by Goshire, but it appears to 
me that the truc name was most probably the Sans 
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Gosirsha, and the Pali Gosisa, which I belicve to be still 
epreserved in Gopsahsa, the name of a small village close to 
Chota Garhawa. This name is now written Gopshasa, 
but as the well known name of Janamejaya 1s written Jag- 
medau, and also Jalmedar, by the half educated people of 
Kosam, I do not think that the slight difference of spelling 
between the ancient Gosisa and the Yager Gopshasa, forms 
any very strong objection to their identification, more espe- 
cially as the position of the Gosisa garden must have been 
as nearly as possible on the site of the Gopshasa village. 
There are no ancient remains about this village; nor, indeed, 
could we expect to find any traces of the garden. But in 
the neighbouring village of Kosam Mhirdj or Histmdalidd, the 
vestiges of ancient occupation are found everywhere, and 
this village I believe to have been the site of the monastery 
with its lofty Séupa of 200 feet, built by Asoka, and its similar 
Stupe containing the hair and nails of Buddha. The position 
of this village, within one-quarter of a mile of the south- 
cast corner of the ancient fort, agrees precisely with the site 
of the monastery as described by ILwen Thsang, “dune 
petite distance au sud-est de la ville.” In this village squared 
stones of all sizes may be seen in the walls of most of the 
houses, and after a little search I succeeded in finding four 
plain pillars of two different sizes which had once belonged 
to two different Buddhist railings. Two of these pillars are 
4 feet 9 inches in height, with a section of 12} by 7 inclies, 
which are also the exact dimensions of the largest railing 
pillars that have been found at Mathura. The other two 
pillars are 2 feet 9 inches in heic¢ht witha section of 7 by 
3 inches, which are the exact dimensions of the smallest 
sized railing pillars that have been found at Mathura. 
The larger ‘hare I would assign to the Buddhist railing, 
which in all probability once surrounded the lofty Séupa 
of Asoka, and the smaller pillars [ would assign to the 
smaller Sfupa, which contained the hair and nails of 
Buddha. 

I found also the fragment of a corner pillar with the 
mortice holes for the reception of the rails on two adjacent 
sides at right angles to each other. I conclude, therefore, 
that this pillar must have belonged to the entrance doorway 
of one of the railings, although its face of 9 inches does not 
agree with the dimensions of either of the other pillars. 
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From Kosimbi the Chinese pilgrim travelled to the 
north-east, through a vast forest as far as the Ganges, after 
rossing which his route lay to the north for a distanec of 
700 &, or 117 miles, to the town of Aia-she-pu-lo, which 
M. Julien correctly renders by Kasepure. In searching for 
the site of this place the subsequent route of the pilgrim to 
Pisdkhd, a distance of 170 to 180 /i, or from 25 to 30 miles, 
to the north is of equal importance with the bearing and 
distance from Kosimbi. For as the Visikhd, of Hwen 
Thsang, as I will presently show, is the same place as the 
Sha-chi of Fa Hian, and the Mikefa or Ayodhya of the 
Hindus, we thus obtain two such well fixed points as Kosiimbi 
and Ayodhya to guide usin our search, A single glance 
at the map will be sufficient to show that the old town of 
Sultdnpur on the Gomeati (or Gumti) River is as nearly as 
possible in the position indicated. Now the Hindu name of 
this town was aahiantesears, or simply Awsapura, which 
is almost the same nameas that of Hwen Thsang. Remem- 
yering Mr. Bayley’s note of information derived from Maja 
Man Sinh that there was ‘‘a fope near Sultinpur,” I pitched 
my tent on one side of the now utterly desolate city, and 
searched the whole place through most carefully, but all in 
vain: I could neither find the trace of any tope, vor could I 
even hear of ancient remains of any kind. On the following 
day, however, after I had left Sultanpur, I heard that the 
village of Mahmiidpur, about 5 miles tothe north-west, was 
situated on an ancicnt mound of somewhat larger size than 
that of SultAnpur, and on my arrival at Faizabad, I learned 
from Lieutenant Swetenham, of the Royal Enginecrs, that 
there is an old tope to the north-west of Sultanpur, not far 
from this village. I conclude, therefore, that Sultanpur, the 
ancient Kusapura, is the same place as the Kasapura of 
Hwen Thsang, and this identification will be made even 
more certain on examination of the recorded distances, 

On leaving Kosimbi, the pilgrim proceeded first in a 
north-east direction to the Ganges, after crossing which he 
turned to the north to Kasapura, the whole distance being 
117 miles. Now, the two great ghits onthe Ganges to the 
north-east of Kosam are at Mau-Saraya and PApamau, the 
former being 40 miles, and the latter 43 miles distant. 
But as these two ghits are close together, and almost 
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immediately to the north of Allahabad, the total distance to 
Kasapura will be the same whichever place of crossing be 
taken. From Pipamau to Sultinpur the direction is due 
north, and the distance 66 miles, the whole line from Kosam 
to Sultfinpur being 109 miles, which is within § miles of 
the round number of 700 /i, or 1162 miles as given by Hwen 
Thsang, while both of the bearings are in exact accord- 
ance with his statements," From Kasapura to Fisékha the 
direction followed by the pilgrim was to the north, and the 
distanee was from 170 to 180 Wi, or from 28 to 88 miles. 
Now the present city of Ajudhya, the ancient Ayodhya or 
Siketa, is almost due north from Sulfdupur, the distance 
being 30 miles to the nearest point, or just six miles in 
excess of the distance given by Hwen Thsang. As the 
former of these distances is in default, while the latter is in 
exeess, I would sugeest, as a possible alternative, that our 
meastirements should be taken from the village of Mahmeid- 
per, which would. make the route from Kosum to the Bud- 
dlist establishment near Kasapura up to 114 miles, or within 
tliree miles of the number stated y Ilwen Thsang, and 
lessen the subsequent route to Ayodhya from 36 to 31 miles, 
which is within one mile of the number given by the Chinese 
pilgrim. As all these bearings arein perfect accordance, and 
as the names of the two places agree almost exactly, I think 
that there can be little hesitation in accepting the identi. 
fication of Sulddapur to Ausepura, with the Kasapura of 
Ilwen Thsanz. 


Kusapuva or Kusa-Lhacana-pura is said to have been 
named alter Rama's son Kusa. Shortly after the Muham- 
madan invasion it belonged toa Bhar Raja Nand Kunwar, 
who was expelled by Sultan Alauddin Ghori (read Khilji). 
The defences of the town were strengthened by the con- 
(uevor, who built a mosque and changed the name of the 
plice to Sultinpur, ‘The site of Awsapura was, no doubt, 
selected by its founder as a good military position on account 
Of its being surrounded on three sides by the River Gomati 
or Gomti. The place is now utterly desolate; the whole 
population having been removed to the new civil station on 
the opposite or south bank of the river. The ruined fort 
of Sulfiunpir now fornys « laree mound, 750 feet square, 
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with brick towers at the four corners. On all sides it is 
surrqunded by the huts of the ruined town, the whole toge- 
ther covering a space of about half a mile square, or about 
two miles in circuit, This estimate of the size of Sultanpur 
agrees very closely with that of Kusapura given by Ilwen 
Thsang, who describes the place as being 10 li, or 14 miles, 
in ciréuit. 
AVI. DHOPAPAPURA. 


Before accompanying the pilgrim to the ancient city of 
Saketa or Ayodhya, I will take the opportunity of deserib- 
ing the famous place of Hindu pilgrimage called Dhopipa- 
pura, which is situated on the right or west bank of tho 
Gomati River, 18 miles to’the south-east of Sultinpur, and 
immediately under the walls of the fort of Garhd, or Shirka- 
Garli. The legend of the place is as follows :—After 
Rama Chandra had killed the giant Ravana he wandered 
about trying to obtain purification for his guilt in having 
thus extinguished a portion of the spirit of Brahmi 
( Brahmd-ka-ans) ; but all his efforts were ineffectual, until he 
met with a white crow, when he was informed by the Muni 
Vasishtha that the crow liad become white from having 
bathed in the Gomati River at a particular spot. Rima 
proceeded to bathe at the same spot, and was immediately 
purified, or “cleansed” from his sin. ‘Tle place was ac- 
cordingly named Dio-pdpa, or “cleanser of sins” and thie 
town which soon sprang up beside it was called Dhopipapura. 
In Sinskrit the form is Div/apdpa, which is given in the 
list of the Vishnu Purina as the name of o river distinct 
from. the Gomati; but as the name immediately follows 
that of the Gomati, I think it probable that the term may 
have been intended only as an epithet of the Gomafi, as 
the .Diiitepdpa, or “Sin-cleanser,” in allusion to the 
legend of Rima’s purification. An annual fair is held here 
on the 10th day on the waning moon of Jyest/, at which 
time it is said that about fifty thousand people assemble to 
bathe in the far-renowned pool of Diopépa. 


The site of Dhopdp is evidently one of very considor- 
able antiquity, as the *whole country for more than half a 
mile around it is covered wiih broken bricks and pottery. 
The place is said to have belonged to the Bhar Najas of 
Kusabhavanapura or Sultanpur, but the only name that | 
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could hear of as specially connected with Dhopip, was that 
of Raja /fel or Hela. The village of Dhopdp-pur is now a 
very small one, containing less than 200 houses; but’ they 
all built of burnt brick, and numerous foundations are 
visible on all sides near the Gomati River. Several earved 
stones have been collected by the people from the ruined 
walls of the fort of Garid. Amongst them I observed the 
following :—ls/, a broken pilaster with two human figures ; 
Zud, a stone bracket; 8rd, a square capital of pillar; 4¢A, 
4 four-bracket capital of a pillar; 5th, two stones with 
socket holes for iron cramps. All of these stones point 
unmistakably to the existence at some former period of a 
large temple at Ag which was probably situated imme- 
diately above the bathing chit. It seems almost certain, 
however, that there must onee have been a considerable 
uumber of temples at this place, for the whole of the eastern 
wall or river front of the fort of Garhd has been built « 
faced with square stones, which, by their carvings and 
traump-holes, show that they belonged to Hindu temples. 


The fort of Gardd is situnted to the north of the village 
ona lofty natural mound overhanging the River Gomati on 
theeast. ‘l'o the north and south the place is defended by two 
(leep ravines supplied with running water, and to the west 
by a deep ny ravine. The position is, therefore, a strong 
one; for, althouch the nacighbouring mounds to the north 
and west rise to nearly the same height, yet they onee form- 
wl part of the city, which ean only be approached over much 
low and broken ¢round. The strength of the position would 
scom to have early attracted the notice of the Muham madan 
Kings of Delhi, as the fort is stated to have heen repaired 
by Salim Shah, whilst a very old ruinous masjid stands on 
the west mound. ‘The fort itself is a small place, its northern 
lace being only 550 fect long, its eastern and western 
laces 550 feet cach, whilst its south face is but 250 feet. 
The greater part of the stone work of the south-east tower has 
fallen into the river, where many of the stones are now lying, 
and much of the eastern wall has also disappeared, the stones 





being very valuable in a stoneless country for the sharpeniz g 
of tools of all kinds. The entrance gate was on the south 
side, near the river bastion just mentioned, I obtained evins 
of many of thie carly Muhammadan Kings, from Naser- 
wldin Mahbmul Ghori down to Akbar, but not a single 
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specimen of any Hindu coinage, althongh TIT was informed 
that coins bearing figures are found every year during the 
rainy season, é 

I may here mention that I heard of another place of 
Hindu pilgrimage on the north bank of the Gomati River, 
at a spot called Sel-Bordh, that is Sweeta- Farha, or “ the 
white Boar," 15 kos, or 80 miles, from Sultinpur towards 
Lucknow. Two annual fairs are held there,—1s/, on the ninth 
day of the waxing moon of Chaitra, and the Znd, on the 
fifteenth day of the waxing moon of Kartik, when it is said 
that about fifty thousand people assemble to bathe. The 
former period is connected with the luistory of Rama Chan- 
dra, as it is commonly known as the Rdia-navemi Tirath or 
‘“Riima’s ninth (day) place of pilgrimage.” I could not 
learn anything regarding the origin of the name of Set Bard, 
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Much difficulty lias been felt regarding the position of 
Pa-Hian's “ great kinedom of She-chi, and of Hwen Thean rs 
Visikhd, with its enormous number of heretics,” or Brali- 
manists; but I hope to show in the most satisfactory manner 
hat these two places are identical, and that they are also 
thesameas the Sikela and Ajudiye of the indus. he diffi 
culty has arisen chiefly from an erroneous bearing recorded 
by Fa Ilian, who places Shewei, or Srdévasti, to the south of 
Sha-chi, while wen Thsang locates it to the north-east, and 
partly from his erroneous distance of 7 +84 10==20 yojens, 
instead of 30, from the well-known city of Sankisa. The 
bearing is shown to be erroneous by the route of a Hindu 
pilgrim from the banks of the Godavery to Sewet, or Srd- 
vasti, as recorded in the wes apg A arin This 
pilgrim, after passing throurh Mabhissa and Ujani, or 
Mehoskenst and Ujain, reaches Kosimbi, and from thence 
cra noy Sdketa to Sewet, that is, along the very 
route followed by Hwen Thsang. We have, therefore, two 
authorities in favour of Sewet being to the north of Siket. 
With regard to the distance, I refer again to the Buddhist 
books of Ceylon, in which it is recorded that from Sakespura 
(or Sangkasyapura, now Sankisa) to Sewet was a journey of 


* Hardy, “Manual of Buddhiem,” p. 334 
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ou wajeus, Now, Fa [ian makes the distance from Sankisa 
lo Kanoj 7 vejavs, thence to the forest of JZo/i, on the 
Ganges, 3 yojeus, ond thence to Shachi 10 yojaus, or alto- 
sether only 20) yojaus, or 10 less than the Ceylonese books. * 
That I’a Hian’s statement is erroneous is quite clear from 
the fact that his distance would place Shachi in the ncigh- 
bourhool of Lucknow; whereas the other distance would 
place it close to Ajudhya, or Faizabad, or in the very position 
intlicated hy Hwen ‘I'hsang’s itinerary. Here, again, we 
have two authoritics in favour of the longer distance. I have 
no hesitation, therefore, in declaring that Fa Hian’s recorded 
bearmg of She-wei from She-chi is wrong, and that “north” 
should be read instead of “ south.” | 


I have now to show that Fa Hian’s Sha-chi is the samo 
as Ilwen Thsang’s Visa, and that both are identical with 
Séketa or Ajudiya. With respect to Sha-chi, Fa Hian 
relates that, on “leaving the town by the sonthern gate, you 
find to the eas? of the read the place where Buddha bit off a 
viece of his tooth brush, and planted it in the ground, where 
it grew to the height of seven fect, and never inereased or 
diminished in size.” Now this is precisely the same legend 
that is related of Visikia by Hwen Thsang, who says that 
“to the sowth of the capital, and to the left of the road 
(that is, to the east as stated by Fa Hian), there was, amongst 
other holy objects, an extraordinary tree 6 or 7 feet high, 
which always remained the same, neither growing nor decreas- 
ing.t This is the celebrated tooth-brush tree of Buddha, to 
which I shall have occasion to refer presently. Here I 
need only notice the very precise agreement in the two des- 
criptions of this famous tree, as to its origin, its height, and 
its position. The perfect correspondence of these details ap- 
pears to me to leave no doubt of the identity of Fa Hian's 
Shachi with the Visikha of Hwen Thsang. — 

With respect to the identification of Visikha with the 
Siketa of the Hindus, I rest-my proofs chiefly on the fol- 
lowing points :—1s/, that Visdkha, the most celebrated of all 
females in Buddhist history, was a resident of Sketa before 
her marriage with Purnna Varddhana, son of Mrigdra, tho 

* Beal's “Fa Hian,” pp. 71-72; and Hardy, Manual of Boddhiam, p, 301. 
+ Beal's Fa Han, XIX; and Julien’s Hwen Theang, 1,291 
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rich merchant of Srdcasti; and 2nd, that Buddha is 
corded by Hwen Thsang to ‘have spent six years at F “isdkha, 
while by the Pali annals of Turnour he is stated to have 
lived 16 years at Sdketa. 


The story of the noble maiden Visikha is related at 
great length in the Ceylonese books. According to Hardy, 
she erected a Purredrdma at Srdvasti, which is also mentioned 
by Hwen Thsang. Now there was also a Purcvirdme at 
Siketa, and it can hardly be doubted that this monastery was 
likewise built by her.* She was the daughter of Dhananja, 
a rich merchant, who had emizrated from Rajagriha to 
Sikela. Now, amongst the oldest inseribed coins which 
have been discovered only at Ajudhya, we find some bearing 
the names of Dhana Deca and Visdkha-Datta. I mention 
this because it seems to me to show the probability that the 
family of Diananja and Fisdkid was of great eminence in 
Saiketa or Ayodhya; and I infer from the recurrence of their 
names, as well as from the great celebrity of the lady, that 
the city may possibly have been called Visdéhe after her 


hame. 


The other proof whieh I derive from the years of Buddha’s 
residence is direct and convincing. According to the Cey- 
lonese annals, Buddha was 35 years of age when he attained 
Buddhahood; he then led a houseless life for 20 years, 
preaching in various places in Northern India, all of which are 
detailed ; and of the remaining 25 years of his life he spent 
9 in the Jetavana monastery at Srivasti, and 16 in the 
Pubhdrdmo monastery at Siketapura. Now, i in the Burmese 
annals, these numbers are given as 19 years and 6 anes and 
in the last fgure we have the exact number recorded by 
Hwen ' Nothing can be more complete than this 
proof. There were only two places at which Buddha resided 
for any length of time, namely, Srdvasti, at which he lived 
either 9 or 19 , and Séketa, at which he lived either 6 
or 16 years ; ant daceenntan to Hwen Thsang he lived for 6 
years at Visikha, which is described as being at some distance 
to the south of Srivasti, it follows of necessity that Visikka 
and Siketa were one and the same place. 
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The identity of Sikefa and Ayodhya has, I believe, 
always been admitted; but I am not aware that any proof 
has yet been offered to establish the fact. Csoma-ie-koros, 
in speaking of the place, merely says “ Sakelana or Ayo- 
dhya,” and H. HH. Wilson, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, calls 
Siketa “the city Ayodhya.” But the question would appear 
to be set at rest by several passages of the Ramdyana and 
and Raghuvansa, in which Sdkefnagara is distinctly called 
the capital of Raja Desaratha and his sons. But the fol- 
lowing verse of the Ramayana, which was pomted out to me 
by a Brahman of Lucknow, will be sufficient to establish the 
identity. Asmonjita, father of Aaikeyi, offers to give his 
daughter to Dasaratha, Rajah of Sdketenagara :— 

Siéietam nagaram Maja ndmna Dasaratio bali, 
Tismai deyd mayd Kanyd Aaikeyi ndma to yand, 

The ancient city of Ayodhya or Siketa is described in 
the RiimaAyana as situated on the bank of the Serayu or 
Serju River. It is said to have been 12 yojane, or nearly 
100 miles in circumferenee, for which we should probabl 
read 12 kos, or 24 miles—an extent which the old city, wit 
all its gardens, might onee possibly have covered. The distance 
from the Gup/dr Ghat on the west, to the Rim Ghit on the 
cast, is just 6 miles in a direct line; and if we suppose that 
the city with its suburbs and gardens formerly occupied the 
whole intervening space to°a depth of two miles, its circuit 
would have agreed exactly with the smaller measurement of 
12 kos. At the present day the people point to Ram Ghit 
and Guptir Ghit as the eastern and western boundaries of 
the old city, and the southern boundary they extend to 
Bherat-Kund near Bhadarsd,a distance of 6 kos. But as 
these limits include all the places of pilgrimage, it would 
seem that the le consider them to have been formerly 
inside the city, which was certainly not the case. In the 
Ain Akbari, the old city is said to have measured 148 kos 
in length by 36 kos in breadth, or in other words it covered 
the whole of the Province of Oudh to the south of the 
Ghighra River.* The origin of the larger number is obvious. 
The 12 yojana of the Ramfyana, which are equal.to 48 kos, 
being considered too small for the great city of Rama, the 
Brahmans simply added 100 #os to make the size tally with 


® Gladwin's translation, IT., 32, 
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their own extravagant notions. The present city of Ajudhya, 
which is confined to the north-east corner of it old site is 
hie two miles in length by about three-quarters of a mile in 
readth; but not one-half of this extent is occupied by 
buildings, and the whole place wears a look of decay. There 
are no high mounds of ruins, covered with broken statucs 
and sculptured pillars, such as mark the sites of other 
ancient cities, but only a low irregular mass of rubbish heaps, 
from which all the bricks have been excavated for the houses 
of the neighbouring city of Faizabad. This Mubammadan 
city, which is two miles and-a-half in length, by one mile in 
breadth, is built chiefly of materials extracted from the ruins 
of Ajudhya. The two cities together occupy an area of 
nearly six square miles, or just about one-half of the probable 
size of the ancient Capital of Rima. In Faizabad the only 
building of any consequence is the stuccoed brick tomb of 
the old Bhao Begam, whose story was dragged before tho 
during the famous trial of Warren Hastings, Yaiza- 
bad was the capital of the first Nawabs of Oudh, but it was 
deserted by Asaf-ud-daolah in A. D. 1775. 

According to the RAamAyana, the city of Avodhya was 
founded by Manu, the progenitor of all mankind. In the 
time of Dasaratha, the father of Rima, it was fortified with 
towers and gates, and surrounded by a deep ditch. No traces 
of these works now remain, nor is it likely, indeed, that any 

ortion of the old city should still exist, as the Ayodhya of 
tima is said to have been destroyed after the death of 
Frihadbala in the great war about B. C. 1426, after which it 
lay deserted until the time of Vikramiditya. According to 
popular tradition this V. itya was the famous Sikiri 
Prince of Ujain, but as the Hindus of the present day attri- 
bute the acts of all Vikramas to this one only, their opinion 
on the subject is utterly worthless. We learn, however, from 
Hwen Thsang that a powerful Prince of this name was 
rei- ning in the neighbouring city of Srivasti, just one hun- 
dred years after ishka, or close to 78 A. D., which was 
the initial year of the Sdke era of Sélivdhana. As this 
Vikramiditya is represented as hostile to the Buddhists, he 
must have been a zealous Brahmanist, and to him therefore 
I would ascribe the re-building of Ayodhya and tho restora- 
tion of all the holy places referring to the history of Rima, 
Tradition says that when Vikramiditya came to Ayodliya, lic 
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found it utterly desolate and overgrown with jangal, but he 
was able to discover all the famous spots of Rima’s history 
by measurements made from Lakshman Ghit on the Sarju, 
according to the statements of ancient records. He is said 
to have erected 560 temples, on as many different spots, 
sacred to divma, and Site his wife, to his brothers Lakshmana, 
Pharata, and Satraghne, and to the monkey god Hanwmdne. 
The number of 360 is also connected with Sdlindhana, as his 
clansman the Deis Rajputs assert that he had 360 wives. 

There are several very holy Brahmanical temples about 
Ajudhya, but they are all of modern date, and without any 
architectural pretensions whatever. But there can be no 
doubt that most of them occupy the sitesof more ancient 
temples that were destroyed by the Musulmins. Thus 
diiimkot, or Tanunda Garhi, on the east side of the city, is 
a small walled fort surrounding a modern temple on the toy 
of an ancient mound. The name Rimkot is certainly old, 
as it is connected with the traditions of the Mani Parbat, 
Which will he hereafter mentioned ; but the temple of Hanu- 
min is not older than the time of Aurangzib. RAm Ghat, 
at the north-cast corner of the city, is said to be the spot 
where Itima bathed, and Sergdwdri or Swargadwdri, the 
“ Gate of Paradise.” On the north-west is believed to be the 
place where his body was burned. Within a few years ago 
there was still standing a very holy Banyan tree called Asok 
Lat, or the “ Gricfless Banyan,” a name which was probably 
connected with that of Svwargadwdéri, in the belief that 
people who dicd or were burned at this spot were at once 
relieved from the necessity of future births. Close by is the 
Lakshman Ghit, where his brother Lakshman bathed, and 
about one-quarter of a mile distant, in the very heart of the 
city, stands the Janam Asthda, or “ Birth-place temple” of 
Itiima, Almost due west, and upwards of five miles distant 
is the Guptaér Ghit, with its group of modern white-washed 
temples, ‘This is the place where  Sidmen issaid to have 
disappeared, and hence its name of Guptdér from Gupta, 
which means “ hidden or concealed.” Some say that it was 
Iiiima who disappeared at this place, but this is at variance 
with the story of his cremation at Swarqadwdri. 

The only femains at Ajudhya that appear to be of an; 
antiquity, are three ates siecnde to the south of the city. 
and about a quarter of a mile distant. These are called 
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Mani-Parbat, Kuber-Parbat, and Sugril-Parbal” The first, 
which is nearest to the city, is an artificial mound, 65 fect 
in height, covered with broken bricks and blocks of kanker. 
he old bricks are eleven inches square and three inches 
thick. - At 46 feet above the ground on the west side, there 
are the remains of a curved wall faced with kankar blocks. 
The mass at this point is about 40 feet thick, and this was 
probably somewhat less than the size of the building which 
once crowned this lofty mound. According tothe Brahmans 
the Mani-Parbat is onc of the hills which the monkeys made 
use of whenassisting Rima. It was accidentally droppad 
here by Sugriva, the monkey-king of Kishkindhya, Tout the 
common people, who know nothing of this story, say that the 
mound was formed by the labourers shaking their baskets on 
this spot every evening on their return home from the building 
of Ramkot. It is therefore best known by the name of 
Thowa-Jhdr or Ora Jidr, both of which mean * basket- 
shakings.” A similar story is told of the large mounds near 
Baniiras, Nimsir, and other places. 

Five hundred feet due south from the large moun 
stands the second mound called Kuber-Parbat, which is zaly 
28 fect in height. The surface is an irregular heap of bric 
rubbish, with numerous holes made by the people in digging 
for bricks, which are of large size, 11 inclics by 71 by 2. It 
is crowned by two old tamarind trees, and is covered with 
jangal. Close by on the south-west there is a small tank, 
called Ganes-Kwnd by the Hindus, and Husen Kond or Jimiim 
Talao by the Musulmins, because their Tiizias are annually 
deposited in it. Still nearer on the south-east there is a 
large oblong mound called Sugrid-Parbat, which is not more 
than 8 or 10 fect above the ground level. It is divided into 
two distinct portions; that to the north being upwards of 
300 feet square at top, and the other to the south upwards of 
900 feet. In the centre of the larger enclosure there is a 
ruined mound containing bricks 8} inches square, and in the 
centre of the smaller mound there is a well. 

Between the Mani and Auber mounds there is 
small Muhammadan enclosure, (4 fect long from cast 
to west and 47 fect broad, containing two brick tombs, 
orhi , ted to Sis Peighembar and Ayub 
Paighambar, or the © prophets Seth and Job.” The 
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first is 17 fect long and the other 12 feet. These tombs are 
mentioned by Abul Fazl, who savs—* Near this city are two 
scpulchral monuments, one seven and the other six cubits in 
length. The vulgar pretend that they are the tombs of Seth 
and Job, and they relate wonderful stories of them,’’® This 
account shows that since the time of Akbar, the tomb of 
Seth must have increased in length from 7 cubits, or 104 
feet, to 17 fcet through the frequent repairs of pious 
Musulmins. 

The mounds are surrounded by Musulmin tombs, and as 
it is the Muhammiadan practice to bury the dead along the sides 
of the high roads close to their cities, I infer that the road 
which now runs close to the westward of the mounds, is one 
of the ancient high ways of the district. This is confirmed 
by the existence of an old masonry bridge of three arches 
over the Tildhi nale, to the north-west of the Mani-Parbat, 
as well as by the direction of the road itself, which leads 
from the south-ond of the city straight to the Bharat-kund, 
and onwards to Sultinpur or Awsapura, and Allahabad or 
Praydga, I notice this road thus minutely, because the iden- 
tifications which I am about to propose are based partly on 
its position and direction, as well as on the general agreement 
of the existing remains with the holy places described by the 
Chinese pilzrims, 

According to Fa Hian the place where Buddh: 
the holy trees was to the east of the road, on issuing from 
the town by the southern gate. Hwen Thsang’s account 
agrees with this exactly in placing the “ extraordinary tree” 
to the south of the capital and to the lefé of the route. 
This tree was the celebrated * tooth brush,” or twig used in 
cleaning the teeth, which having been cast away by Buddha, 
took root and grew to between 6 and 7 feet in height. Now, 
it will be observed that the ruined mounds that stil exist, 
as well as the tombs of Seth and Job, are to the south of 
the city to the east or left of the road. The position, 
therefore, is unmistakably the same as that described by the 
Chinese pilgrims, and as the actual state of the ruins 
well with the details given by Hwen Thsang, I think that 
there can be no reasonable doubt of their identity. 

wen Thsang describes the city of Fisdkha as being 16 H, 
or 23 miles in circuit, In his time, therefore, the capital of 
* Gladwin's “Ain Akbari,” I, 93, | 
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Rama was not more than half of its present size, alth it 
apne fat aay ee population, as not above one-t 

or orem porenee me of the present town is inhabited. The 
| hen pos no less than twenty monasteries with 


with a very large Brahmanical population, From this 
account we learn that so early as the seventh century more than 
three hundred of the original temples of Meecorcanre sg bo had 
already disappeared, and we may therefore reasomhbly infer 
that the city had been gradually declining for some time 
previously. The Buddhist monuments, however, would 
appear to have been in good order, and the monks were just 
4§ Numerous as in the eminently Buddhist vity of Bandras. 

The first monument described by Hwen Thsang isa 
great monastery without name, but as it was the only notablo 
monastery, it was most probably either the Adlakdrdma 
of Saketa, or the Purrrdriima, both of which are mentioned 
in the Ceylonese Mahilwanso. The monks were of the 
school of the Sameltiyas, and their monastery was famous 
for having produced three of the most eminent Buddhist 

controversialists. This monastery I would identify with tho 

Parbat which I have alread pigteiae gh » r about 

500 feet long b 300 feet broad. e great size rect- 

anguiar form of this ruin are sufficient to show that j it must 

have been a monastery, but this is placed 3 Sc doubt 

the existence of an interior well and by the remains of 

cbistoed rooms forming the four sides of the enclosure. 

ts position to the south of the city, and to the cast or left 

of the road; has already been specially noticed as agreeing 
with the recorded position of the monastery. 

Beside the monastery there was a Stwpa of Asoka, 200 
feet in height, built on the spot where Buddha preached the 
law during | his six years’ ence at Siketa, This monu- 
ment I would identify with the Moni-Perbat, which is still 
65 feet in height, and which with its masonry facing must 
once have been at Teast as high again, and with the usual 
lofty pinnacle of metal may easily have reached a height of 
200 feet. Hwen Thsang ascribes the crection of this mouu- 
ment to Asoka, and I see no reason to question the accuracy 
of his statement, as the mixed structure of half carth and 
half masonry must undoubtedly be very ancient, The car- 
liest Sinpas, or topes, were sinple carthen mounds or barrows, 
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similar to those that still exist in England. Thero arc many. 
of these barrows still standing at Lawriya-Navandgari: to 
wr soon’ Gin.” They apo cadmbenlly Gn sabe eacicnt 
yet seen them. They are undou the most ancient 
monuments of the Indian population, fe I firmly believe 
that even the very latest of t 1em cannot be assigned toa 
lower date than the fifth century before Christ. I base this 
belief on the described by that a the monuments of Asoka’s 

whether descri wen Theang, or actually opened 
by investi Bhilsa, are either of stone or brick. The earthen 





are therefore of an earlier age; but such as are 
Buddhist cannot possibly be earlier than the beginning of 
the fifth century before Christ. In the case of the Mani- 
Parbat at Sages be I infer that the earthen barrow, or lower 
engl may be ong = the earlier ages of Buddhism, anil 
the masonry or upper portion was added by Asoka. 
poet foot of the sda I picked up a breken brick with 
the letter sh, of the oldest form, stamped upon it; but as this 
is almost certainly of later date than Asoka, it most pro- 
bahly did not belong to the dfani-Parbat building. 


Hwen Thsang next describes the sites of the tootl- 
brush tree and of the monument where the four previous 
Buddhas used to sit and to take exercise, as being close to 
the great Stupa. These places I would identify with the 
court-yard containing the tombs of Seth and Job, which 
touches the south side of the Moni-Parbat. The two tombs 
I take to be the remains of the seats of the four previous 
Buddhas, and the paved court-yard to be the scene of their 
pars Papas ac ar cp Par Seg a icon 

which were seen by the Chinese pilgrim. 


The last monument described by Hwen Thsang is o 
Stupa containing the hair and nails of Buddha. This was 
surrounded by a number of smaller monuments which scemed 
to touch one another, and by several tanks which reflected 
the sacred buildings in their limpid waters. The Sipe I 
would identify with the Auber-Parbal, which touches tlfe 
south sde of the enclosure round the tombs of Seth and 
Job, snd is close to the west side of thé ruined monastery. 
One of the tanks described by the pilgrim may be the Ganes- 
Kund, which has already been noticed ; but all the smaller 
monwnents have disappeared long ago, as they afforded 
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cheap and ready materials for the construction of the numer- 
ous Muhammadan tombs, as well as of the neighbouring 
bridge and mosque. If Tamrightin my identification of 
iis mound as the remains of the Sdepe containing the hair 
uml nails of Buddha, I think that on ecxeavation in the 
centre of the mound might, perhaps, verify the accuracy of 
my conclusions. 

The people are unanimous in their assertion that the 
old city to the north of these mounds was called Bareta. 
Ayodhya or Ajudhya, they say, was the capital of Itama, but 
Lhe later city was called £erefe, As this name has no simi- 
larity either to Sahela or Pisckha, I can only set it down as 
another appellation of the old town, for which we have 
no authority but tradition. I was disappointed when at 
Ajudliya in not hearing even the most (listant allusion to the 
leeend of the tooth-brush tree of Budillia, but the tradition 
still exists, as [ heard of it quite unexpectedly at two differ- 
ent places immediately afterwards, first at Zilile, distant 15 
miles, and next at Gonda, 29 miles to the north of Ajudhya. 


AVI. HATILA, OF ASORPUT. 


The ancient torritory of Ayodliya was divided by the 
Sarju or Ghdghre Miver into two creat provinees,—that to 
tlhe north being called Uéfara oseale, and that to the south 
Beanaodha, Tach of these was again sub-divided into two 
districts. In Bannaodha these are called Pachham-rdt and 
Purab-rat, or the western and castern districts, with reference 
to their bearing from Ajudhya; and in Uttara Kosala they 
are Gaudea (vulearly Gonda) to the south of the Rapti, and 
Kosala to the north of the Rapti, or Iiiwati, as it is univer- 
sally called in Oudh. Some of these names are found in the 
Purinas; thus in the Vayu Purana, Lava, the son of Nama, 
is said to have rcigned in Uttara Kosala; but in the Matsya, 
Linga, and Kurma Purins, Srdvasti is stated to be in Ganda, 
These apparent descrepancies are satisfactorily explained 
when we learn that Ganda is only a sub-division of Uttara 
Kosala, and that the ruins of Srivasti have actually becn 
discovered in the district of Gavda, which is the Gonda of 
tho maps.* The extent of Gauda is also proved by the old 


® Sec Plate No, L, map of the Gangetic Provinces, 
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name of Balrimpur on the Rapti, which was formerly 
Rdmgark Ganda. presume therefore that both the ade 
Brahimavs ond the Gande Lagas must have belonged te this 
district originally, and not to the mediwval city of Ganda in 
Bengal. Brahmans of this name are still numerous in 
Ajudhya and Jahangirabad on the right bank of the Ghighr 
River in Gonda, Pakhapur, and Jaisni of the Gonda District, 
and in many parts of the neighbouring Province of Gorakh- 
pur. 
The small village of Zila derives its name from tlic 
sister's son of Sayid Sflfir. ‘The old Ifindu name was 
Asokpur, so called from a large temple of Asolwith Muahaileo. 
TLitila was killed in an assault on the temple, and his tomb, 
n low-dlomed building only 20 fect square, is still much 
frequented as the shrine of a Gds; or martyr for the faith. 
Ii is built entirely of large brieks from the ruims of the oli 
temple of Asoknd/h., ‘The remains consist of a low mound, 
700 fect long by 500 fect broad, with three prominent masses 
of ruin on the north side. I made an excavation in the 
north-west ruin near tle base of alarve Mahia tree, but 
without any result, as a small Muhanmadan tomb on the 
top prevented me from digging in the ecntre. But the 
coolics employed on the work voluntarily informed me that 
the Mehica tree had been the “tooth-brush” of a Raja who 
stuck it in the ground and it grew to be a tree, From this 
ivadition, which also exists at Gonda, I infer that if was 
usual to make euttings and to take seeds from the famous 
daxta-dhdican or * tooth-brush tree” of Saketa for distribu- 
tion to religious establishments, just as cuttings from the 
Bodhi tree at Gaya were made for the same purpose. Both 
Va ian and wen 'Thsang agree in stating that the Dante- 
dhdwan of Saketa was only seven fect high, and that it 
never grew any higher, which would seem to show that it 
was only a small tree or shrub; and this, indeed, is actually 
the ease with the Daffon, or “tooth-brush tree” of Gonda, 
which is a Chilbil, or shrub eaten by goats, that never exceeds 
Sor 10 fect, Tconelude therefore that the original tooth- 
brush tree of Tlitila has disappeared, and that the name 
has been applied tothe Malwa, which is the only tree now 
remaining on the mound. 

The north-cast mound isa mere undistinguishable mass 
of broken bricks, but the central mound is still covercd 
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with the ruins of the temple of Asoknith Mahadeo 
containing a large broken lingam. Portions of the brick 
walls, which still remain, show that the temple was only 
12 fcet square; but the whole has been lifted up by 
ihe roots of a gigantic Pipal tree, which still hold the 
bricks together by their interiacings, These remains 
attracted the attention of Buchanan Il[smilton durine his 
survey of Gorakhpur, who remarks that “a wild fig tree 
having taken root on the dinga will soon cover it.’® This 
actually took place, and the dinga was almost completely 
liidden by the matted roots of the Pipal, until the tree was 
cut down by the Tahsildar of the neighbouring village of 
Vazirganj in A. D, 1862. <As the cut stem of the Pipal 
shows $40 annual rings, the trec must have been planted in 
A. D. 1015, during the reign of Mahmud of Ghazni., This, 
indecd, is about the datcof the temple itself, which is sail 
to have been built by Sudri+lal, Naja of Asokpur, and the 
antavonist of Sayid Silir, The Raja is also calleidl Swhel-dhar, 
Solit-dai, and Soli .Deo, and is variously said to have been 
a Divivet, a Bhar, a Adlahansa, or a Bais Rajput. The 
majority, however, is in favor of his having been a Thdrn. 
The mound with the Maiwea tree is called Raja Sohil-dal-ka- 
Lhelanga, or Sohil-dal’s seat.’ IlLis city of Asokpur is said 
to have extended to Domariya-Dih, 2 kos to the north, and 
to Sareya Dih, halfa kos to the south of the temple. At both 
of these placcs there are old brick-covercd mounds, in 
which several hundreds of coins have been lately found. 
Most of the coins belong to the early Musulmin Kings of 
Delhi, the Ghoris and Khiljis; but there were also a few 
Ilindu coins, in base silver and copper, with the Boar 
incarnation of Vishnu on one side, and the legend of Sri- 
mad-Adi-Vardha on the reverse in medimyal characters, As 
these coins are referred to by mame, in an inscription of 
A. TD. 920, as Sri-mad-Adi-Varaha drammas, or “ Boar in- 
carnation drachmas,” the mounds in which they have been 
discovered must be of still earlier date. Tradition gives the 
sencalogy of the Rajas of Gauda as follows: 





A. D. 900 1 -dhaj, or Mayura-dhwaja 
925 2 Hans-dhaj, or Fasen-dliivaie 
950 3 Makar-dhaj, or Makara-dhwaja. 
975 4 Sudhanwa-dhaj. | 
1000 5 Subridal-dhaj, contemporary of 
Mahmud. 


© Raster India,” 11. $90. 
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I give this genealocy with the prohablo dates, as il may, 
perhaps, be of use hereafter in fixing the age of other 
Princes and thetr works.* 


AIX. SATET-MAHET, OK SRAVASTI 


The position of the famous city of Srtvasti, one of the 
most eclebrated plaees in the annals ef Buddhism, has lone 
puzeled our best scholars. This was owing partly to the eon- 
tradictory statements of the Chinese pilgrims themselves, 
and partly to the want of a good map of the Province ol 
Qudh, In page 317 Ihave comparcil the bearings anil 
distances recorded by Fa Hian and Hwen Thsing w ith those 
preserved in the Buddhist annals of Ceylon, “and I have 
shewn conelusively that Fa Ilian’s distanee from Sankisa 
and his bearine from Shachi or Sékeé are both crroncous. 
We know from Iwen Thsang and the Buddhist books in 
Coylon that Srdavaséi was to tle north of Sahet or Ayodliya, or 
in other words, that it was in the District of Geuda or Uttara 
Kiasale, which is confirmed by the statements of no less than 
four of the Bralimanical Purinas. As Fa Tian also says 
that Shevwei or Sewet was in Kosala, there can be no doulit 
whatever that Srivasti must be looked for within a few days’ 
journey to the northward of Saket or Ayodiya. According 
to Fa Ilian the distance was § yojenas, or 56 miles, which 
is increased by Hwen Thsang to 500 /i, or $3 miles. Dut as 
the latter palate reduced the Indian yojana to Chinese 
measure at has rate of 40 li per yojaxa, 1 would correct his 
distance by the nearest round number of 350 4 or 55 miles 
to bring it into accordance with the other, Now, as this is 
the exact distance from Agaithys of the great ruined city on 


* Sorce this sceonnt was written, Thave fvond the nameof Mora-Thaj attached toseveral 
other: eepoecially te an eld roived fort in Mobitkhond, which is still gamed Mormedhnj, 
ond which will he described in Volume UH. In Sir Heury Elliot's Mubammnlan Historians, 
Volume L., j. 513, will be found a detailed account of the mad expedition of Silir Musaud, 
whinh, : althoush -- late compilation of the traditions current ratbaa Bag macar: yp Wal aa 
bably eurrect in its outlines, Actonling to this uecount Silir Mud, after on 

enmyrment with the Hindus, rested Se ie ees nrrek oe the nk at es 
Surt}kucvl, close ers idol ie of Halirukh, The place was several more 
from Haliraich, as Bahraich from the Suraj-kund “by erie: sagen” 
Ar hs hal tokeae; Pacey tothe aot, he oer patorm uf teary t be alt 
under the ahnde of Makes trea to serve lim for w seas, thy, this waa the Bene 
oh death, during the bat, he direct is followers to Gow the bodies af the dead 
believers inte the Suraj-kund, wile the few mt that remained or him in the 
gurden, His chiof rponent in this last battle waa Itsi Sahar Deo, who iv clearly the 
ane ae Soke Del or Deu, al my informunts, Musuod's tomb is at Dabraich, but thix 
waa net built until two ceuturies Inter, Tho tomb oat Asokpur, may, 1 think, be that uf 
his relative Salar Saifucdiin, who waa killed in the zame battle. 
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the south bank of the Rapti, called S#het Méhet, in which 
I discovered a colossal statue of Buddha with an inscription 
containing the name of Srivasti itself, I have no hesitation 
in correcting Hwen Thsang’s distance from 500 li to 350 Ji 
as proposed above. 

The ruined city of Sihet Mahet is situated between 
Akaona and Balrimpur, at 5 miles from the former and 12 
miles from the latter, and at nearly equi-distances from 
Bahraich and Gonda . In shape it is an almost semi-circular 
cresent, with its diameter of one mile and a third in length 
curved inwards and facing the north-east, along the old bank 
of the Rapti River, The western front, which runs due 
north and south, for three-quarters of a mile, is the only 
straight portion of the enclosure, The ramparts vary con- 
siderably in height; those to the west being from 35 to 40 
fect in height, while those on the south and east are not more 
than 25 or 30 feet. The highest point is the creat north-west 
bastion, whichis 50 feet above the fields. The north-east 
face, or shorter curve of the cresent, was defended by the 
Rapti, which still flows down its old bed during the annual 
floods. The land ramparts on the longer curve of the cresent 
must once have been defended by a ditch, the remains of 
which yet exist as a swamp, nearly half amile in length, at 
the south-west corner. Everywhere the ramparts are 
covered with fragments of brick, of the large size peculiar 
to very ancient cities ; and, though I was unable to trace any 
remains of walls except in one place, yet the very presence 
of the bricks is quite sufficient to show that the ecarthen 
ramparts must once have been crowned by brick parapets 
and battlements. The portion of the parapet wall, which I 
discovered still standing in the middle of the river face, was 
10 feet thick. The whole circuit of the old earthen ramparts, 
according to my survey, is 17,500 feet, or upwards of 31 
miles. Now, this is the exact size of 20 /é or 34 miles which 
Hwen Thsang gives to the palace alone; but-as the city was 
itself for the palace.* It is certain at least that the 
suburbs ovtside the walls must have been very limited, indeed 
—as the place is almost entirely surrounded with the remains 
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of large religious buildings, which would have left but Little 
room for any private dwellings. I am therefore quite satisticd 
that the city has been mistaken for the palace; and this 
mistake is sufficient to show how utterly ruined this once 
famous city must have been at so distant a period as the 7th 
century, when the place was visited by Hwen Thsang. As Fa 
Ilian describes the population as already very inconsiderable 
in A. D. 400, while the Ceylonese annals* speak of Adira- 
diwira, King of Sawatthipura, between A. D, 275 and 502, 
the great decline of Srivasti must have taken place during 
the fourth century, and we may, perhaps, not be far wrong in 
connecting it with the fall of the Gupta Dynasty in A. D. 
old. 

|’ Srdvasti is said to have been built by Raja Srdvasia, the 
son of Yreaendswa of the Solar race, and the tenth in descent 
from Surya himself. Its foundation therefore reaches to the 
fabulous ages of Indian History, long anterior to Rama. 
During this early period it most probably formed part of the 
kingdom of Ayodhya, as the Vayu Purina assigns it to Lava, 
the son of Rama. When Sravasti next appears in history, 
in the time of Buddha it was the capital of King Prasenajit, 
the son of Maha Kosala. The King became a convert to 
the new faith, and during the rest of his life he was the 
firm friend and protector of Buddha. But his son Virudhaka 
hated the race of Sikyas, and his invasion of their country 
and subsequent massacre of 500 Sikya maidens, who had 
been selected for his harem, brought forth the famous pre- 
diction of Buddha, that within seven days the King woulil 
be consumed by fire. As the story has been preserved by 
Buddhists, the prediction was of course fulfilled, and upwards 
of cleven centuries afterwards the tank in which the King 
had sought to avoid the flames was pointed out to the erec- 
dulous Hwen Thsang. 

We hear nothing more of Srivasti until one century after 
Kanishka, or five centuries after Buddha, when, according 
to Hwen ne Vikramaditya, King of Srivasti, became 
a persecutor of Buddhists, and the famous Manorhita, 
author of the Vibhdsha Sdstra, being worsted in argument 
by the Brahmans, put himself to death.t During the reign 


* Bengal Asintie Society's Journal, 1832, p. 8465, 
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of his successor, whose name is not given, the Brahmans, 
were overcome by Vasubandhu, the eminent disciple of 
Manorhita, The probable date of these two Kings may be 
set down as ranging from A. D, 79 to 120. For the next two 
centuries Srdrasfi would seem to have been under the rule 
of its own Kings, as we find Adirdidhdra and his nephews 
mentioned as Rajas between A. D. 275 and 319. But 
there can be little doubt that during the whole of this time 
Srivasti was only a dependency of the powerful Gupta Dynasty 
of Magadha,. asthe neighbouring city of Siketa is specially 
said to have belonged tothem. “ Princes of the Gupta race,” 
says the Vayu Purina, “will possess all those countries,— 
the banks of the Ganges to Prayiga, and Siketa, and Maen- 
dha.”* From this time Srivasti gradually declined. In 
A. D, 400 it contained only 200 familes, in A. D. 632 it was 
completely ‘deserted, and at the present day the whole area 
of the city, excepting only a few clearances near the gateways, 
is a mass of almost impenetrable jangal, 

Before attempting to identify the existing remains of 
Sdhet-Mithet with the famous monuments of Sriivasti, it 
will be as well to compare and reconcile the few discrepant 
statements of the Chinese pilgrims, so that the description of 
the holy places may not be interrupted by discussion. Of 
these discrepancies, perhaps the most notable is the difference 
in the name of the city itself, which Fa Hian gives as She-tei, 
while Hwen Thsang writes it, as correctly as it is possible to 
do in Chinese syllables, She-lo-fa-si-fi, or Srivasti. But 
this difference is more apparent than real, as there can be 
little doubt that She-wet is only a slight alteration of the 
abbreviated Pali form of Sewet for Sitwatthi, which 1s found 
in most of the Ceylonese books. Similarly the-modern name 
of Sthet is evidently only a variation of the Pali Sawet, 
The other name of Maket Iam unable to explain, but it is 
perhaps only the usual rhyming addition of which the 
Hindus are so fond, as in wlfa-pulta, or “ topsy-turvey,” 
which many of the people say is the true m g of Sihet- 
Mihet, in allusion to the utter ruin of the whole placc. 
But some say that the name was originally Set-mel, and as 

is form seems to be only a corruption of Sewet, it is pro- 


bable that Salet-Mahet, or Sdhet-Mahet is simply a 
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lengthened pronunciation of Se¢é-meé. One man alone, and 
he, strange to say, was the Musulmiin in charge of the tomb 
of Pir-Barina close to the ruined city, affirmed that the 
true name was Sdvifri, which is so close to the correct Pali 
form of Sawatthi as to leave but little doubt that it preserves 
the original name of the place. 

The next point of difference is the distance of the cele- 
brated monastery of Jetavana from the south gate of the 
city. According to Fa Hian this was 1,200 paces, or about 
half a mile, which is increased by Hwen Thsang to 5 or 6 Ui, 
or nearly one mile, But as the only mass of ruins which 
can possibly be identified with the Jetavana is exactly half a 
mile from the nearest opening in the south rampart of the old 
city, there is clearly some mistake in the distance given by 
ITwen Thsang, unless we may suppose him to have approached 
the monastery by a somewhat longer route through the 
multitude of holy places, of which the remains still exist to 
the east of the Jefavana ruins, By this route the distance 
would be increased to three-quarters of a mile, or 44 di, which 
is sufliciently close to the number given by Hwen Thsang. 


Both pilgrims begin their account of Srdvasti at the 
old palace of King Prasenajita, and as both, after describing 
the surrounding buildings leave the city by the south gate, it 
is certain that the palace was inside the city. Its exact posi- 
tion I was unable to determine, as the greater part of the 
interior is covered with dense jangal ; but as the east half is 
comparatively clear, and the jangal low, I was able to satisfy 
mysclf that no large building had ever existed in this part, 
and consequently that the place must have been in the west 
half of the city. This conclusion is confirmed by the posi- 
tion of the two stupas of Sudatta and the Anguli-malyas, 
which Hwen Thsang places to the cast of the palace; for as 
the only existing mounds that can be identified with these 
s{upas are near the middle of the river face of the city, the 
palace must have been to the west of them, and therefore in 
the west half of the city. 

The two principal places inside the city, which are men- 
tioned by both pilgrims as being to the east of the palace, 
were the dwelling-house and sfwpa of Sudatta, the builder 
of the Jelecana, and the great slupa of the Angnli-maliyas, 
Lhese stupas I have already identilicd with the two existing 
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mounds near the middle of the river facc of the ramparts. 
The smaller one, which is about 25 fect in height, corresponds 
with the stwpa of Sudatta, and the larger one, which is 35 
fect in height, with the other sfupe, which is particularly 
stated to have been a larger one. The Anguli-mdlyas were 
the followers of a particular sect which was established by a 
converted brigand who had reecived the name of Anguli-mdle 
or “finger garland,” from his practice of cutting off the 
fingers of his victims to form a garland which he wore 
round his neck. 

On leaving the city by the south gate, both pilgrims went 
at onec to the eastern gate of the great monastery of Jeferana, 
which was one of the eight most celebrated Buddhist build- 
dings in India.* It was erected during the life-time of 
Buddha by Swdatfa, the minister of King Prasenajita, and 
it received its name of Jeferene, or “ Jcta’s garden,” because 
the garden in which it was built lind becn purchased from 
Prince Jeta. The story of the building is given by Hardy 
from the Ceylonese annals.¢ According to them the Prince, 
who was unwilling to part with his garden, demanded as its 
priceas many gold weserans as would cover it, which Sudatta 
at once promised. When the garden was cleared, andall the 
trees, except Sandal and Mango, were cut down, the moncy 
was brought and spread out over the ground until the whole 
was covercd, when the sum was found to be 18 sofia, or 150 
millions of masurans, The garden in said to have been 1,000 
cubits in length and the same in breadth, or 4,000 cubits in 
circuit. Extravagant as the sum may secm, it is still too 
small to have covered the garden, if we are to take Mr. 
Hardy's cubits at 18 inches, as each masuran would be ono 
inch and eight-tenths in length and breadth, which is about 
three times the size of the old Indian silver coins. Unfortu- 
nately the dimensions of the Jetavana are not stated either 
by Fa Hian or Hwen Thsang; but the ruined mound of the 
monastery still exists, and its dimensions do not exceed 1,000 
feet in length by 700 feet in breadth. Now, it is curious 


* To Remusant's tranalationoffFa Hian's travels, it ie atated that “the town has two — 
one facing the cast, and the other the north.” As the south gate is mentioned by both 
“Zz it was certain that this statement was erroneous, Mr. Beal's more accurate tran 
The position of the north gute is distinctly indicated by a depression in the centre of that 
sicher. 
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thnt these numbers rive an area which is only one-third of 
the size of that recorded in the Ceylonese annals, and which 
therefore would be exactly covered by 150 millions of old 
Indian silver coins, allowing rather more than half an inch 
for the length and breadth of each coin. ‘The amount said 
to have been. paid for the garden is of course only the usual 
extravagant style of Indian exaggeration, for the sum of 18 
kolis, even if taken at the lowest value of gold as ten times 
that of silver, would be equal to 45 krors of rupees, or 45 
millions sterling, 

The Jefavena is described in the Ccylonese annals as 
consisting of a central rifdr, or temple, with surrounding 
houses for pricsts, rooms for day and night, an ambulatory, 
tanks, and gardens of fruit and flower trees, and around the 
whole a wall 18 eubits in height. According to this deserip- 
tion the Jetavane must have included not only the great 
ruined mound now called Jogini-baria, but all the ruins to 
the east and north of it, unless it extended to the westward, 
where there are no remains at present existing, Butas TI can 
show that most of the ruins to the east correspond with the 
descriptions which Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang have given of 
many of the holy places outside the Jetavana, it is certain 
that the original monastery must have been confined to the 
Jogini-baria only, and that the other buildings, with the 
tanks and gardens, were outside the walls of’ the Jefavana 
itself, although it is most probable that many of them were 
connected together by different enclosing walls. When the 
Jetayana was completed by Sudatta, the ise J eta expended 
the whole of his purchase-money in addin , Seven 
storeys in height, to each of the four sides o the garden. 
It is probably to these palaces that Fa Hian refers when he 
states that “‘ the temple of Shi-Awan” (read Shi-to-hwan, or 
Jetavana) “had oy seven storeys. Canopies and 
streamers were up, flowers were scattered, perfumes 
burned, lanterns an ied the place of day, and even in day 
time were never extinguished. A rat having taken into its 
mouth the wick of one of these lanterns, set fire to the 

rs and to the drapery of the pavilions, and the seven 
storeys of the temple csismeshbiele Cheated ” This oceurred 
some time before A. D, 400, as Fa Hian adds that “they 
re-constructed the temple, and when they had completed the 
second storey, they installed the statuc in its former place.” 
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Irom this account I infer, though somewhat doubtfully, 
that the new temple was not more than two storeys in heiglit. 
I conclude also that the place was already on the decline, as 
a little more than two centuries later, when visited by Ilwen 
hsang, if was found utterly ruined and deserted. 


The great mound of ruins, which I propose to identify 
with the Jetavana, is situnted just half a mile distant from 
the south-west corner of the old city. It is reetangular in 
form, being 1,000 feet long from north-cast to south-west, 
and 700 fect broad, Itis worth noting, as itis most pro- 
hahly not accidental, that the central line of the rectangle 
falls upon a lofty mound, inside the south-west angle of the 
eity called Sebhndth, which is the name of one of the 
Jain hierarechs. The shape of the monastery is defined by a 
eontle rise ail round the ed¢e ef the mound, which I take to 
represent the ruins of the monks’ eclls that onee formed the 
surrounding walls of the enclosure. The highest part, which 
is the south side, is not more than 12 feet above the neigh- 
houring ground, while the other sides are not more than 
civhi or ten fect. But the whole area was so thickly covered 
with jangal, that I found it difficult to take even a few 
measurements. During my stay at 8Ahet Icut pathways to 
all the ruined eminenecs within the ecnelosure, and after 
clearing the jangal around them, I began an exeavation in 
each to ascertain the nature of the original building. With 
the largest mound, whieh was near the south end of the 
central line of the enclosure, I was unsuccessful. It wus 
15 fect in height, and looked the most promising of all; but | 
found nothing but. earth and broken bricks, although I was 
assured by the people that numbers of large bricks had been 
carried away from it at different times. Both from its size 
and position, I am inclined to look upon this mound as the 
remains of the original temple of the Jetavana, In a lower 
mound, close by to the west, my excavations disclosed the 
walls of a small temple, not sete 64 feet square inside, with 
a doorway to the north, and the remains of a semi-circdlar 
brick pede against the south wall. The walls were oP 
wards of three feet. thick, but the whole building was only 
a little more than 13 feet square, from which, taking 
the altitude at three and » half times the side, I con- 
clude that the temple not have exceeded 46 feet in 
height. 
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Near this temple there are three brick wells: the largest 
to the north is octagonal, above with a side of 4} feet, and 
circular below at a depth of 12 feet. The second, to the 
south which is circular, is only 3} feet in diameter; and the 
third, still farther to the south, is also circular, with a dis- 
meter of 6% feet. It is curious that: all these wells, which 
are the only ones known to the people, are in the south-west 
corner of the enclosure. 

A third mound near the north end of the central line* 
of the enclosure gave promise of a better result than the 
others, as a previous excavation had disclosed the head and 
‘shoulders of a colossal figure, which from its curly hair and 
long split ears I knew to be that of Buddha. I was assured, 
however, that the Jains, who come annually to Sahet in 
great numbers during the months of Mich and Baisikh, 
look upon the statue as belonging to themselves. But my 
experince having taught me that Jains are no more parti- 
cular than Brahmans as to the figures that they worship, I 
began to dig in the certain expectation of finding a very old 
Buddhist statue, and with a strong hope of discovering some 
inscription on its pedestal that might, perhaps, be of value in 
determining the name and probable date of these long 
deserted ruins. After a few hours’ work the four walls of 
the temple were brought to light, and the figure was seen to 
be leaning against the back wall. The interior was only 7% 
feet square, but the walls were upwards of 4 feet thick, with 
a projection of 6 inches in the middle of each face. The 
front wall to the east was thicker than the rest by one foot, 
which was the breadth of the jamb of the doorway. The 
extreme outside dimensions were 19 feet by 18 feet, which 
would give a probable height of between 60 and 70 feet. 
As the excavation proceeded it was seen that the statue was 
a standing figure which had been broken off a few inches 
above the ancles by the fall of the temple. After the figure 
was removed with much difficulty on account of its great 
weight, and the floor of the temple had been cleared, it was 
seen that the pedestal of the statue was still standing erect 
in its original position. The floor was paved with large 
stones, and immediately ‘in front of the pedestal there was a 





* Beal's Fa Hinn, o, XX, _ 70.—Aa the “chapel” of the Jetavana is said to have been 
pliced “in the exact centre of it," I think that this temple must be the famous Viharw of 
Sudatta. In the plan of the ruins the Jetavana is marked with the letter F, . 
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long flat slab 3} feet by 14 foot, with a pair of hollow foot- 
marks in the centre and twosunken panelsoneach side. At 
the back of the incised feet towards the pedestal there was a 
rough hollow, 3} feet long by 4 inches broad, which, judging 
from what I have seen in Burma, must once have held a long 
stone or metal frame for the reception of lights in front of 
the statue. But all this arrangement was certainly of later 
date than the statue itself, for on opening up the floor it was 
found that the Buddha-pad slab concealed the lower two 
lines of an inscription, which fortunately had been thus 
preserved from injury, while the third or uppermost line had 
been almost entirely destroyed. | 


The statue is a colossal standing figure of Buddha thic 
Teacher, 7 feet 4 inches in height. His left hand rests 
on his hip, and his right hand is raised in the act of teach- 
ing. The right shoulder is bare as in all Buddhist figures, 
and there is the usual aureole or nimbus round the head; 
close to the neck there are two small holes cut through 
the nimbus which, being larger in front than behind, were 
evidently intended for metal cramps to fix the statue to the 
wall, Unfortunately the head is broken, as well as both 
arms, but the body of the figure is uninjured, The attitude 
is stiff and restrained, the two feet being exactly in the same 
position and somewhat too far apart. The statue is of spotted 
red sandstone, such as is found in the quarries near Mathura 
and Fatehpur Sikri; and as we know from recent discoverics 
that the sculptor’s art was in a very flourishing state at 
Mathura during the first centuries of the Christian era, I 
feel satisfied that the Srdvasfi colossus must have been 
brought from that city. The inscription is imperfect at the 
h agin Lin O just where it must have contained the | date. It 
nbw opens with the figure 10 and some unit of the Gupta 
numerals, which must be the day of the month, and then 
follow the words etaye purevaye, which Professor Dowson 
thinks must mean “ on this notable occasion,” or some equi- 
valent expression.* Then come the names of the donors 
of the statue, three mendicant monks, named Pushpa, Siddhya- 
Mikira, and Bala-Trepitaka; next follow the title of 
Boddhisatwa, the name of the place, Srdvasti, and the name 
of Buddha as Bhagavata. The inscription closes with the 








— 
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statement that the statue is the “accepted gift of the Sarras- 
fidina teachers of the Kosamba hall.”* Judging from the 
old shapes of some of the letters in this reeord, the age of 
the statue may be fixed with some certainty as not later 
than the first century of the Christian era. The characters are 
exactly the same as those of the Mathura inscriptions, which, 
without doubt, belong to the very beginning of the Christian 
era, and as the Srivasti statue was in all probability executed 
at Mathura, thecorrespondence of the lapidary characters shows 
that the inscriptions must belong tothe same period. As there 
is no mention of this statue in Fa Hian'’s narrative, I con- 
clude that the temple in which it stood must have fallen 
down in the great conflagration which destroyed the seven- 
storyed pavilions. But the account of Fa Hian is not very 
in sible _ He states that the original image of Buddha 
was “the head of an ox carved in sandal-wood ;” that on 
Buddha's approach the statue “rose and went to meet him,” 
and that when Buddha said “return and be seated,” the 
statue “returned and sat down.” The origin of this rather 
puzzling account must, I believe, be traced to a mistake, 
either of Fa Hian himself, or of his translator. In Sanskrit 
Gosirshe or “ Bull’s head” is the name of the most fragrant 
kind of sandal-wood, and as we know that the famous early 
statue of Buddha at Kosambi was made of this very wood, 
it is natural to conclude that the earliest statue at Sravasti 
may have been made of the same material. As this is the 
only figure of Buddha noticed by Fa Hian, I infer that the 
colossal stone figure which I discovered must have been 
buried beneath the ruins of its own temple some time before 
A. D. 400, and most probably, therefore, during the great 
fire which destroyed the whole monastery. It was concealed 
also at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit in A. D, 633, as 
he specially mentions that the only temple then standing 
amidst the ruins of the monastery wasa small brick house 
containing a statue of Buddha in sandal-wood, The statue 
now discovered was therefore not visible in his time. : 

Goth pilgrims entered the garden of the monastery 
by the east side, and although I was nate to find any cer- 
tain trace of an opening, I am quite satisfied that there must 


* This inecnption bisa been translated h rc ws Shes 
Suivky a Juurtial fuer Layo, | ¥ Profesor Dowson in tho Ruyal Asiitic 
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live been a gate to the east, as all the cxisting ruins are on 
Lat side. On issuing from the gate the first monuments 
wuoticed by both pilgrims are two lofty stone pillars, one on 
each side of the road. Hwen Thsang says that they had 
heen erected by Asoka, that they were 70 feet high, and that 
the left column was crowned by a cupola or dome, and the 
other by an elephant. But Fa Hian, on the contrary, des- 
cribes these figures os o wheel and anox. [ feel satisfied 
that Fa Hian is right as to the first, as the wheel is fre- 
quently A pepe in the Sanchi sculptures as crowning 
the capitals of columns, and we know that it was also used 
as a type of Buddha himself as the Chakrevariti Raja, or 
King who “turned the wheel’ of the law, or, in other words, 
who made religion advance. With regard to the animal 
that crowned the other pillar I am unable to offer any remark, 
except the obvious explanation that the trunk of the elephant 
must have been broken off before the time of Fa Hian, other- 
wise it is impossible to conceive how he could have mistaken 
the figure for that of an ox. But this discrepancy in the 
accounts of the two pilgrims is the best argument that I can 
offer for the mistake which I believe them both to have made 
regarding the animal that crowned the Sanki illar.* 
There are no remains of these pillars, but there are two slight 
eminences only 300 feet distant from the monastery which 
may have been the basements on which the pillars stood, 
as the pathway leading to the ruméed mound on the east side 
runs between them. 

To the north-east of the monastery of Jetavana, and 
therefore to the north of the pillars, there was a sfupa built 
on the spot where Buddha had washed the hands and fect 
of a sick monk and had cured his sickness. The remains 
of this stupa still exist in a mass of solid brick-work, to tlre 
north of the presumed pillar basements, and at a distance of 
550 feet from the Jetavana monastery. This ruined mass, 
which is 244 feet in height, is built entirely of large bricks, 
24 by 10 by 34 inches, which isa sufficient proof of its anti- 
quity. I made an excavation from the top, to a depth of 
20 feet, without any result save the verification of the fact 
that the ruin was a mass of solid brick-work.t 


— 
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To the east of the monastery, at a distance of 100) paces, 
or 250 feet, there was a large deep trench, which was sail 
to be the spot where the earth had opened and enculled 
Devadatta, the cousin and implacable enemy of Buddha. 
Fa Hian calls the distance only 70 paces, or less than 200 
fect, in a northerly direction from the east gate of the monas- 
tery. But as the two pillars and the sfupe, which have just 
been described, stood in the very position here indicated hy 
Fa Ifian, it is certain that we must read “southerly.” The: 
accuracy of this correction is confirmed by the existence of 
a large decp tank within 200 feet of the south-east corncr 
of the ruined monastery, called Lhulénan. This tank is 
G00 feet long and 250 fect broad, and is now filled with 
water. Close by, on the south side, there was another great 
hollow, in which it was said that the mendicaut monk Awkéli, 
a disciple of Devadatta, had been swallowed up alive for 
calumniating Buddha, This is represented by the Lamidhe 
Tél, a long narrow tank only 200 feet to the south of tlic 
Devadatta gulf. The third great fissure or hollow is des- 
cribed by Hwen Thsang as being at 500 paces, or 2,000 feet, 
to the south of the second. According to tne legend this 
was the spot in which a Brahmani girl, named Chancid, 
had been engulfed alive for falsely accusing Buddha of incon- 
tinence. This Chanchad gulf is represented by a nameless 
deep tank, 600 feet long by 400 feet broad, which lies 2,200 
feet to the south of the Kukali gulf. The exact corre- 
spondence of position of these three tanks with the three 
great fissures or culfs of the Buddhist legends offers a very 
strong. confirmation of the correctness of identification of 
the Jogini-baria mound with the great Jetavana monastery.* 

The pilgrims next describe a pair of temples of the 
sime dimensions, of which one was situated to the east 
and the other to the west of the road, which should there- 
fore be the main road that led from the city towards the 
south. Hwen Thsang says that the first temple was only 
70 paces to the east of the monastery, while Fa Hian places 
the north. The position of these temples is doubtful, as 
I was unable to discover any remains in the immediate 
vicinity of the monastery that corresponded with the 
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description. There are, however, in another position the 
remains of two temples which answer the description so 
accurately as to leave but little doubt that they must be the 
buildings in question. The first, or west temple is described 
by both pilgrims as containing aseated figure of Buddha, 
while the second or east temple belonged to. the Brahmans, 
Both were 60 feet in height, and the Brahminical temple was 
called the “ shadow-covered,” because, as the credulous Bud- 
dhists asserted, if was covered by the shadow of the Buddhist 
temple when the sun was in the west, while its own shadow, 
when the sun was in the east, never covered the Buddhist 
temple, but was always “deflected to the north.” Now, the 
two ruins which I would identify with these temples are 
situated to the cast and west of the road leading from the 
city, and due east and west from each other.* They corre- 
spond, therefore, exactly as to the relative position with eaci: 
other; but instead of being only 70 paces, or 175 feet, from 
the monastery, the nearest is nearly 700 feet from the great 
mound of ruins. It is highly probable, however, that the 
surrounding walls of the monastery may haye extended as 
far as the two stone pillars on the east, in which case the 
nearest temple mound would be within 250 feet of the walls, 
and the whole enclosure would then very nearly correspond 
in size with the dimensions recorded in the Ceylonese annals. 
As this inereased size would also bring two tanks within 
the limits of the monastery, which, according to the Cingalese, 
were actually included within the walls, I feel inclmed 
to adopt the larger measurement of 1,000 cubits side, or 
4,000 cubits circuit, as the true size of the Great Jetavana 


Monastery. 

To the north-west of the monastery Hwen Thsang 
places a well and a small sfupa, which marked the spot 
where Mandgala-putra tried in vain to unloose the girdle of 
Siriputra, As the distance is not mentioned it may be 
inferred that the stupa was close by, and therefore I would 
identify the site with that of the shrine of Pir-Bardna in 
the small village of Itusen Jot, which is within 700 fect 
of the north-west corner of the monastery.; Near the 
same place there was also a stupa of Asoka, and a stone 
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pillar, which the King had raiseil to note the spot where 
Buddha and his right-hand disciple Siriputra had taken 
exercise and explained the law. I could find no trace of 
any of these monuments, and I conclude that the stupas, 
as usual, must have furnished matcrials for the erection of 
Pir-Bardna’s shrinc. 

The situation of the next holy place, which both pil- 
crims call the * Wood of the Rcecovercd Eyes,” is fixed at 
4 ti, or two-thirds of a mile, to the north-west of the monas- 
tery.* This position is now represented exactly by the village 
of Mijgark Guleriye, which is situated in the midst of a 
very large grove of trees. The present grove is said to have 
been planted only two generations back, but the trees about 
the villaze itself are of great age, and the name of Galeriya 
points to some remarkable Guwier trce as more ancient than 
the village itself. ‘The legend attached to this spot is suffi- 
cently marvellous. Five hundred brigands having been 
blinded by order of King Prasenajita, attracted the com- 
miseration of Buddha, who restored their sight. The five 
hundred men who had thus recovered their ecye-sight, threw 
away their staves, or, according to Fa Hian, planted them 
in the ground, when they immediately took root, and grew 
to be a large grove, which was called the “ Wood of the 
Recovered Eyes.” The monks of Jefavana were in the 
habit of repairing to this grove for exercise and meditation, 
and all the spots which holy Buddhists had made famous 
by their meditations were marked by inscriptions or by 
stupas, Tlicre is one small brick mound to the east of the 
grove, but I could find no trace of any inscriptions, although 
rewards were offered for even a single letter. 

We now come to the second ¢reat monument of Sriraséi, 
the celebrated Purrridrdma, or “ Eastern Monastery,” which 
was built by the lady Pisdkhd, who has already been men- 
tioned in my account of Siket,or Ayodhya. Fa Hian places 
this monument at 6 or 7 /i, or rather more than a mile, to 
the north-east of the Jetavana. But this bearing is certainly 
wrong, as it would carry us right into the middle of 
the old city. I would therefore read “south-east,” which 

® Beal's Po Hian, p. 78, and Julien's Hwen Thang, (1, 208—In this instance, the 
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is the direction of a very large mound, called Ora-j hay 
or “* Basket-shakings,” that is upwards of a mile from the 
Jetavana.* Hwen Thsang places the Vihard and stupa of 
Visikha at more than 4 éi, or upwards of 3,500 feet, to the 
east of the “ shadow-covered temple” of the Brahmans. 
Now, the Orayhdr mound is just 4,000 fect to the south-east 
of the ruined mound, which I have already identified with 
the Brahminical temple. I am therefore quite satisfied that 
it is the remains of the great Vihdra of the Purcvdrima, or 
Eastern Monastery. Hwen Thsang’s account of ‘this famous 
ewagreenny meagre; his whole description being limited to 
the fact that “in this place Buddha overcame the Bralimans 
and received an invitation from a lady named Visikhi.” Fa 
Hian's notice is equally brief. We must therefore turn to 
the Ceylonese annals for an account of the lady and her 
works.t According to them Visikha was the daughter of 
Dhananja, a wealthy merchant of Sdhet, At 15 years of 
age she was married to Purnna-Vardhana, the son of Migdra, a 
rich merchant of Srdvasti, and from that time her whole life 
was spent in the observance of the religious rites of Buddhism. 
She was the means of converting her father-in-law Migara, 
and “she was called in consequence” Migdra-Mdléwi, anil 
became the mother or chief of the Updsekawas, or femalo 
lay-diseiples of Buddha. Towards the end of her carcer she 
determined to sell her wedding ornaments to obtain funds for 
the erection of a Fihdra, “ but there was no one in Sermet 
who had wealth enough to purchase them.” She therefore 
bought a garden at the east side of the city, and expended 
immense treasures in the erection of a Fihdra, which was 
called Purcodrdma, or the Eastern Monastery, from the place 
in which it stood.” 

The great mound, now called Ora-jhdr, is a solid mass 
of earth 70 feet in height, which was formerly crowned by a 
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brick temple. Within the last century a Musulmin fakir, 
who had lived under the trees at the foot of the mound, was 
buried in a tomb on the very top of it, which was built with 
the bricks of the ruin, Some years later his successor was 
buried beside him, and their two tombs at present preclude 
all hope of making any excavation from the top of the 
mound. I cleared the north face completely, and the other 
three faces partially, until I reached the paved brick flooring 
which surrounded the original Buddhist temple, at a height 
of 55 feet above the ground. The wall of the temple on the 
north face is only 20 feet long, and, although I failed to reach 
the other two corners of the building, I was satisfied that it 
must have been square. Its height, at 3} times its side, 
would not therefore have been more than 70 feet, but as its 
floor is 65 feet above the ground, the total height of the 
temple would have been 125 feet. The wall of the north 
face is divided into four panel’ by pilasters six inches thick. 
The bases of these pilasters, which are still very perfect, are 
of the same style as those at Gaya and Baragaon in Bibir, 
and of MAnikyila and Shih Dheri in the Panjab. The style 
wonld therefore seem to be ofte that was peculiar to early 
Buddhism. The other faces of the temple I was unable to 
examine, as the foundations of the Muhammadan tomb, 
which are only 2} feet above the broken walls of the temple, 
project 16 feet beyond its east and west faces, Unfortu- 
nately the doorway of the temple must have been towards 
the east, as there are traces of steps at several places down 
the slope of that side. There is an old well also amongst 
the trees on the east side of the mound, but I could find no 
traces of cloisters for the resident monks who ministered at 
the temple. The mound, however, is still surrounded by fine 
trees, and there are two small tanks at the very foot of it, 
which would of course have been included within the limits 
of the monastery. 

The sfwpa mentioned by Hwen Thsang as belonging to 
the Purredrdma may perhaps be represented by a small 
ruined mound close to the north-east corner of the Ora-jhar. 
The mound is only 8 feet high, but an excavation which 
I made to the depth of 11 feet, showed it to be made of 
solid bricks of large size, 14 by 9 by 3 inches. Itis 40 feet 
in diameter, and when complete with its pinnacle it must 
have been about 50 or 60 feet in height. a its vicinity 
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to the Purvvarima I have little doubt that this is the supe 
which Fisékhd built on the spot where Buddha had overcome 
the Brahmans in argument.* 


The last place mentioned by the pilgrims is the spot 
where King Virudhakea halted with his army to converse 
with Buddha, and out of respect for the teacher gave up his 
expedition against the Sdkyas, and returned to his capital. 
Htwen Thsang states that this famous spot was close to the 
monastery of Visiikha on the south side, while Fa Hian says 
that it was 4 /i, or two-thirds of a mile, to the south-west of 
the city. Theformeris the more probable position, as it is 
to the south-east and on the high road to Kapilanagara, the 
capital of the Bakyas. Close by there was a séwpa to mark 
the spot where 500 Sikya maidens were afterwards massacred 
by Virudhaka for refusing to enter his harem. Near the 
stupa there was a dry tank, op gulf, in which Virudhaka had 
been swallowed up.¢ According to the legend, Buddha had 
predicted that Virudhaka would be destroyed by fire within 
seven days after the massacre. When the seventh ‘day 
arrived, the King, accompanied by his women, proceed gaily 
toa large tank ee he entered a boat, and was rowed to tlic 
middle of the water. But flames burst forth from the waters 
and consumed the boat, and the earth opened beneath the 
tank, and Virudhaka “ fell alive into hell.” The only large 
piece of water that I could find isa nameless tank close to 
the south side of Visikha’s temple, and therefore in the very 
position indicated by Hwen Thsang; but there are no cxist- 
ing remains near it that could be indentified with the stupa 
of the 500 Sakya maidens. 

The monuments of Srdcasti hitherto described by the 
oe on are directly connected with the personal history of 

uddha. The places where he sat and walked, where he 
taught his law, and where he worsted the Brahmans in argu- 
ment, were sly gene holy in the eyes of devout Buddhists, 
But these gacred monuments formed only a small portion of 
the Buddhist buildings of the great city of Srivasti, where, 

cording to Hwen Thsang, the monuments were counted by 
hundreds. Fa Hian, however, quotes a tradition which 
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limited their number to ninety-cicht, at a period not remote 
bum his own time, andas he visited the place nearly two 
centuries and a half earlier than Hwen Thsang, when most 
of the monasteries were in ruins, we may be satisfied that 
their number never reached one hundred even at the most 
Hourishing period of Buddhism. I traced the ruins of nine 
monasteries in the immediate neighbourhood of the old 
city, and there are probably as many more within a range of 
two miles. I found also the foundations of at least ten 
temples of various sizes, but they were all in too ruinous a 
state to be of any interest. But when I remember that the 
Jetavana itself, as well as nearly the whole of the ninety- 
eight monasteries of Srivasti, were in complete ruins upwards 
of twelve centuries ago, I think it is more wonderful that 
so much should still be left for the use of the archaologist 
than that so little should remain of all the magnificent build- 
ings of this one famous city. Sdhet is said to have been the 
capital of Raja Subir-dal, whose ancestor Mansa Dhiwaja was 
reigning in the time of the Pandus, when the city was called 
Chondrikd-puri, 


XX. TANDA, OR TADWA. 


From Srévaste both pilgrims proceeded to visit the birth- 
plave of Kasyapa Buddha, at Zv-wai, which Fa Hian places 
at 50%, or 85 miles to the west. Hwen Thsang does not 
name the town, but he states that it was about 60 Hi, or 10 
miles, to the north-west of Srivasti.* The bearing and 
distance point to the village of Tadwa, which is just 9 miles 
to the west of Sdahet-Jhihet. Some people refer this name to 
Yanda, because for the last hundred years the Banjiras have 
been in the habit of halting, or of making their Tanda, at 
this place. But the people themselves spell the name of 
their village Tddwa, and not Tanda, which properly means 
the whole venture of s belonging to a party of Banjiras, 
but which is also applied to the places at which they halt. 
I think, therefore, that the name of Tadiwa may po ibly refer 
to the old name of Yo-woi as it is written by Fa Hiun. 
There can, however, be no doubt as to the identity of the 
two places, as Tadwa is a very old site, which is still, covered 
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with brick ruins. According to tradition, the town belonged 
to Raja Suhir-dal, after whose death it was destroyed hy the 
Muhammadans, and remained uninhabited wotil about one 
hundred years ago, when a Lwirdgi, named Ajuilhya Div, 
established himself onder the Banyan tree and diseovered 
the female figure which is now worshipped as Sita Adi, The 
present village is situated amongst brick ruins one-quarter 
of a mile to the north of the road leading from Akaona to 
Bahraich, <All the fields around are strewn with broken 
bricks, and within 1,000 feet of the village to the north-west 
there is a mound of brick ruins S00 fvet long from enst to 
west, and 300 feet board. Beyouil the mound, and to the 
north of the village, there is a large irregular shaped sheet 
of water, nearly half a mile in leneth, called Sita-Deva ‘Tal, 
But this name cannot be oliler than the discovery of the 
statue which is attributed to Siti. 

The west end of the mass of ruins is very low, but it is 
covered with broken walls and fine trees, and was therefore 
most probably the site of the monastic establishment, ‘lhc 
general height of the east end is 16 feet above the ficlds, but 
rises to 20 feet at the south-west corner. At this point the 
mound is formed of solid brick-work, which, after close 
examination, I discovered’ to be the remains of a farev 
stupa. As two different measurements gave a diameter of 
not less than 70 feet, this afvpe must have been one of the 
largest and most important in the fumous Province of U/tere 
Kosala. Hwen Thsang mentions only two sfpes at this 
place,—one to the south of the town being built on the spot 
where Adsyepa BLuddia had performed his meditations 
under a Banyan tree, and the other to the north of the tewn, 
containing the complete body of Kisyapa. This is also con- 
firmed by its size, as Fa Lion ealls this sfepeu a great one. 
The sfupe on the mound must certainly represent the latter 
anonument, because the tank precludes the possibility of any 
other having existed to the northward of it. I wished very 
much to have made an excavation in this mound, but thi: 
presence of a Jingam of Mahadeo on the top of it, which 
with Sifa-Mdi shares the devotions of the villagers, was au 
effectual check against any excavations. ‘I'liis is the more to 
be regretted, as the sfepe is said to have been built by 
Asoka, an attriliation whitch might lave been verilicd by un 
exploration of its interior. 
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The figure which the ignorant villagers worship as Sifd 
is in reality a statue of Mdyi Devi, the mother of Sakyd 
Huddha. She is represented standing under the Sal tree, 
with her right hand raised and holding one of the branches, 
which is the well known position in which she is said to 
given birth to Sikya, Her left hand is placed on her hip, 
and there is a parrot perched on her shoulder. The statue 
is 3 feet 4 inches in height. 


AXIL NIMSAR, OR NIMKAR, 


Nimsar is a famous place of pilgrimage on the left bank 
of the Gwméi (or Gomati) River, 45 miles to the north-west 
of Lucknow. The Brahmans derive the name from 
Nimisha, a “twinkling of the eye;” hence Naimisha-suras or 
Nimsar means the pool where in the twinkling of an eye the 
sage Gawra-Mukha destroyed the Asuras. The place is also 
called Nimkhdr, which is formed from Naimisha, pronounced 
Naimikha, and aranya a forest, which becomes Naimikharan 
and Mim&hdr, The Vishnu Purina declares that “ he who 
bathes in the Gomati at Naimisha expiates all his sins." 
Its peru ecey is therefore very great. Itis noticed in the 
Ain Akbari as “ a famous large fort, with a great number of 
idolatrous temples, and a reservoir.”+ This reservoir is called 
the Chakra-tirtha, and is said to be the place where the 
Chakra, or “discus,” of Vishun fell during the contest with 
the Asuras. Theshape of the pool is nearly hexagonal with 
aiiameter of 120 feet. The water springs up from below and 
flows out by the south side into a swampy rill about 20 feet 
broad called the Godaveri Nala. The pool is surrounded with 
anumber of shabby brick temples and dharmedlas, and 
though the water is clear, yet the place looks dirty and unin- 
viling. | 

The fortof Nimsar is situated ona precipitous mound to 
the north of the holy pool, about 1,100 feet long, from east.to 
west, between 300 and 400 feet broad, and 50 feet high. ‘The 
west end isa high cliff called the Siah Bérj, or King's 
Tower, which overlangy the Gumti. The gate of the fort, 
which is at the east end; is arched and therefore of Muham- 
madan construction, But it is built of Hindu materials, 

* H. H. Wilson's Translation, p, 823. 
t Glacwin's Tranalation, IL, 34 & 210, 
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partly brick and partly Aanker blocks, which betray their 
origin by their carvings and by the presence of the Swasiika 
symbol, or mystic cross. The walls were originally of brick, 
but they have long ago disappeared, and the only parts of the 
old fort now standing are the gateway and the Shah Bary. 
The foundation of the latter is, however, of Hindu construc- 
tion, and as there are many carved bricks lying about, I pre- 
sume that it wasatemple. The fort is provided with a well 
81 feet broad and 514 feet deep to the water level. 

The tradition of the place is, that the building of the 
fort was finished on Friday, the 9th of the waxing moon of 
Chaitra, in the Samvat year 1362, or A. D. 1505, by Hdhd- 
gdl, a renegade Hindu, who is said to have been the Vazir 
of Ala-ud-din Ghori. For Ghori we must read AAilji to bring 
the King's name into agreement with the date, and as the 
people are in the habit of styling all the Pathans as Ghoris, 
the alteration is perfectly allowable. But who was Jldhajdl ? 
As a renegade Hindu and the Vaszir of Ala-ud-din, he might 
perhaps be the same person as Aafwr, who in A. D. 1505 was 
appointed as Malik Naib to the command of the army for 
the eonquest of the Dakhan, [ procured several of Ala- 
ud-din’s coins at Nimsar, and in his reign I conclude that 
the fort passed from the hands of the Hindus into those of 
the Musulmins. The original fort is said to have been os 
old as the Pindus; and if the-derivation of the name of the 
place has been truly handed down, it must have been occu- 
pied even earlier than the time of the Pandus.* 


XXII. BARIKHAR, OR VAIRATKHERA. 


Parikhar is the name of a village on the top of an 
extensive old mound called Fairdtkhera, which is situated on 
the high road between Nimsar and Pilibhit, at 42 miles from 
the former, and 68 miles from the latter place. 2arikher is 
said to be a corruption of Bariyakhera, or Vairdl-khera, and 
its foundation is attributed to Mairit Raja in the time of the 
Pindus. The ruined mound is 1,000 feet in length at top 
from east to west. by 600 feet in breadth, and from 16 to 20 
feet in height. But the dimensions at the base are much 
more, as the slope is very gentle, being 200 feet in length on 
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the north side, where I measured it. This woull make the 
hase of the mound about 1,400 fect by 1,000 feet, which 
avrees with the size of 50 digahs, or 1,400,000 square feet, 
which is popularly attributed to it by the villayers them- 
selves. But the fields are strewn with broken bricks for 
upwards of 1,000 feet to the northward, and for 500 or GOO 
foet to the eastward, where there are the remains of several 
temples. The area actually covered by ruins is not less than 
2,000 feet square or upwards of 14 miles in cireuit, which 
shows that Barikhar must once have been a good sized town, 
but 1 strongly doubt the story of the Bralumans which ~attri- 
butes its foundation to Vairat Raja. The name is written by 
the people themselves Badishar, although it is pronounced 
Barikher, and I Welieve that similarity of sound alone has 
led to the identilication of Barikhar with Bariyakhera and 
Vairit Raja. 


AXITT. DEORYIA AND DEWAL, 


I couple these two places together because they actually 
form parts of the old nameless eapital of the Laehhel 
Tiajas, who ruled over Eastern Nohilkhand and Western Oudh 
lwtore the time of the Aalfehriyas, Dewal itself is a small 
village which has received its name from a temple in which 
is deposited a very perfect inscription dated in Samrat 1049, 
or A. D. 992. The opposite village is called Jidhddds by the 
Muhammadans, but this name is scarcely known to the 
people, who usually call it Gari-Gdjanea. The inscription is 
chiefly remarkable for the clean and. beautiful manner in 
which the letters havg been engraved; and its perfect state 
makes it the more valuable, as it furnishes us with a com- 
plete specimen of the alphabet: of the Awéila character in 
which it is said tobe engraved. James Prinsep gave a speci- 
men of the characters along with a translation of the inscrip- 
tion in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1837, page 1777. 
But the copy from which he framed his alphabet was made 
by hand, anid although it is wonderfully accurate as a mere 
transcript of the words, yet it is very faulty as a copy of the 
individual letters. This is the more to be regretted as the 
alphabet thus framed from an inaccurate copy has become the 
standard specimen of the Kwtila characters, Now the term 
Atutila means “ bent,” and as all the letters of the inscription — 
have a bottom stroke or tail, which is turned, or “ bent,” to 
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the right, I infer that the alphabet was named Autila from 
this pecularity in the formation of its letters. But this pecu- 
liarity was unnoticed by the original transcriber, and conse- 
quently the print types of the Kutila characters, which have 
been prepared both in Germany and in England, are entirely 
wanting in this special characteristic which gives its name 
to the alphabet. The letter / and the attached yowels are 
perhaps the most faulty.* 

The village of Dewal is situated 16 miles to the south 
south-east of Pilibhit, on the west bank of the Adu, or 
Katni Nala, There are two or three plain brick rooms which 
are called temples, and in one of these the inscription is 
deposited ; butitis said to have been found amongst the ruins 
of Gark-Gdjana, or Dahibis, on the opposite bank of the 
stream. Garh-Gijana isa large ruined mound, about 800 feet 
square, which includes two small tanks on the east side; but 
although itis called a Garh, or fort, it was most probably only 
the country residence of Raja Lalla, who founded if, The 
smal! modern village of Ilibibis is situated close to the 
south-east corner or Garh-Gajana, and near it on the the south 
side are the ruins of a very large temple, amongst which the 
inscription is said to have been discovered. The figure of 
the Variha Avatar of Vishnu, which is now in the Dewal 
temple, was found in the same place. The mound of ruinsis 
200 feet square at base, but the walls of the temple are no 
longer traceable, as the bricks and kankar blocks have been 
carried away by the villagers. I traced the remains of at 
least six other temples around the principal mass of ruin, but 
there was nothing about them worth noting. To the south 
there are two larger mounds, which appear to be the remains 
of an old village. 

The Kau or Katni Nala continues its course to the south 
for three miles, until opposite the large village of Deoriya, 
when it turns sharply to the east for two miles to the south 
end of a large ruined fort with is now called Garha-Kiera, 
or the “fort mound.” The Katni Nala here turns to the 
north, and after running round the three other sides of the 
ruined fort returns to within a few hundred yards of the 
paint from whence it took its northerly course. It thus forms 

* Seo Plate N a photograp pret is inscription. The tranalation 
ni vas published in the see Ted wocdoty's Yournal Ep uae VF. 7 
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a natural ditch to the old stronghold of the Biclihal Rajas, 
which is only approachable on the southern side. The fort 
has been deserted for many centuries, and is covered with 
dense jungle, in which several tigers have been killed within 
the last few years. A single cart tract leads to the nearest 
portions of the ruins which have afforded materials for all 
the bmldings in the large village of Deoriya. The exact ex- 
tent of the fort 1s not known, but the position enclosed by the 
Katni Nala is about 6,000 feet in length from north to south 
and 4,000 feet in breadth, and the fort is said to be somewliat 
less than half a £os, or just about half a mile in length. The 
bricks are of large size, 13 by 9 by 2 inches, which shows 
considerable antiquity, but the statues of kankar are all Brah- 
manical, such as the goddess Devi, Siva and his wife, as 
Gauri-Sankar, and two arghas of lingams, These figures are 
said to be discovered only in the foundations of the buildings, 
which, if true, would seem to show that the existing remains 
are the ruins of Muhammadan works constructed of Hindu 
materials, 

The Katni Nala is an artificial canal drawn from the 
Miéla Kiver near Sohds, 10 miles to the south-east of Pili- 
bhit, and 6 miles to the north of Dewal. Its general course 
is from north to south, excepting where it winds round the 
old fort of Garha-Khera, after which it resumes its southerly 
course and falls into the Aan/aué Nala, about $3 miles to the 
south of the ruins. Its whole course is just 20 miles in 
length. All the maps are wrong in giving the name of 
Katni Nala to the Hfdia River, instead of to the artificial 
canal which joins the Mdla and Kanhaué Rivers, ‘The canal 
varies in width from 30 and 40 feet to 100 feet, and even 
more at the places where it is usually forded. Its very name 
of Katni Nala, or the “cut stream,” is sufficient to prove 
that it is artificial. But this fact is distinctly stated in the 
inscription, which records that Raja Lalla “ made a heautiful 
and holy Katha-Nadi.” That this was the Katni Nala, 
which is drawn from the Mila River, is proved by the pre- 
Mia verse, which records that the Raja presented to the 
Brahmans certain villages “shaded leasant trees, and 
watered by the Nirmala Nadi,” Thi aa is correctly 
translated by James Prinsep as “ pellucid stream,” which, 
though perfectly applicable to the limpid waters of the Mdla | 
River, is evidently the name of the stream itself, and not a 
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mere epithet descriptive of the clearness of its waters. And 
as the canal.was drawn from the Nirmala Hiver, so the 
a8 on its banks are correctly described as being watered 
by it. 

The inscription goes on to say that Raja Lalla and his 
wife Lakshmi “made many groves, gardens, lakes, and 
temples.” insep has given the last as “many other exten- 
sive works,” but the term in the original is devalayalaneshu 
cha, “and temples,” devalaya being one of the commonest 
names for a temple of any kind. In the 27th verse the great 
temple to which the inscription was attached is said to have 
been dedicated to Siva by the Raja, while the queen built 
another fane to Parvati. Inthe next verse they are described 
as “two divine temples” (sura-griha); and in the 32nd verse 
it is stated that the god and goddess were worshipped to- 
gether under the title of Devapalli, This then must be the 
origin of the name of Dewal, and the great temple mound 
to the south of Garh-Gdjana must be the remains of the 
two temples dedicated to Devapalli. 

In the inscription Raja Lalla calls himself the nephew 
of Méans Chandra Pratdpa, and the grandson of Vira 
Farmma, who is said to be of the race of Chhindw and 
descended from the great Rishi Chyavana, This holy sage 
is mentioned in the Vishnu Purina as having married 
Sukanyii, the daughter of Saryiiti, the son of Manu. He is 
also noticed in the Bhigavata and Padma Puriinas, as appro- 
priating a share of the marriage offerings to the Aswini 
Kuméaras, which entailed the quarrel with Indra, that is 
alluded to in verse 4 of the inscription. The family therefore 
was reputed to be of ancient descent; but if Vira Varmma, the 
grandfather of Lalla was the first Raja, the establishment of 
the dynasty cannot be dated earlier than A, D. 900. Now 
the Baéchhal Rajputs claim descent from Raja Vena, whose 
son was Firdf, the reputed founder of Barikhar or Virdé 
Khera, and whom I believe to be the same as Vira Varmma 
of the inscription. To Raja Fena, or Ben, is attributed the 
erection of the great forts of Garha-khera, and Sdhgarh, and 
to his queen, Ketaki Réni, is assigned the excavation of the 
Réni Tal at the old town of Kdbar. Garh Gdjana an the 
temples of Dewal were built by Raja Lalla, The town and 
fort of Maraori are attributed teMoradhwaj, and Barkhera 
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to Harmat Raja; but neither of these names appears in the 
very imperfect and scanty list of their family which the 
Bichhals now possess. 


It is admitted by every one that the Katehriyas sue- 
ceeded the Bdchhals, but the Katehriyas themselves state 
that they did notsettle in Auéehar until Sampraé 1231, or 
A. D. 1174. Upto this date, therefore, the Bachhal Rajas may 
be supposed to have possessed the dominant power in astern 
Ttohilkhand beyond the Ramganga, while western Rohil- 
khand was held by the Bhiddr, Guwdla, and other tribes, from 
whom the Katehriyas profess to have wrested it. Gradually 
the Bidchhals must have retired before the Keatehriyas until 
they had lost all their territory to the west of the Deoha or 
Pulibhit River. Here they made a successful stand, and 
though frequently afterwards harried by the Muhammadans, 
they still managed to hold their small territory between the 
Deoha River and the primmyal forests of Pilibhit. When 
hard pressed they escaped to the jangal, which still skirts 
their ancient possessions of Garh Gdjana and Garha Khera, 
But their resistance was not always successful, as their des- 
cendants confess that about 300 or 400 years ago, when their 
capital Nigohi was taken by the King of Delhi, the twelve 
sons of Raja Udarana, or Aorana, were all put to death. 
The twelve cenotaplis of these Princes are stil] shown at 
Nigoikt. Shortly after this catastrophe Chhavi Rdna, the 
grandson of one of the murdered Princes fled to the Lakhi 
jangal, where he supported himself by plundering, but when 
orders were given to exterminate his band, he presented him- 
self before the King of Delhi, and obtained the District of 
Nigohi asa jdghir, This place his descendant 'Tarsam Sing 
still holds, but the ydéghir is reduced to the town of Nigohi 
with a few of the surrounding villages. 





Rahtors, and Kachwithas. According to Sir’ H. Elliot, 
Bichhal Zamindars are fonnd in the Districts of Aligarh 
and Mathura, as well as in Budaon and Shahjahinpur of 
Rohilkhand. But the race is even more widely i grr 
the Gangetic Bichhals are aware of, as Abul Fazl records 
that “the port of Aramray (in the peninsula of Gujarit) 
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is a very strong place inhabited by the tribe of Bichhal.’’* 
Of the origin of the name nothing is known, but it ‘s pro- 
bably connected with tdchhina, to select or choose. The 
title of Chhindu, whichis given in the inseription, is also 
utterly unknown to the people, and I can only guess that 
it may be the name of one of the early ancestors of the 
race. 


XXIV. PARASUA-KOT. 


Four miles to the westward of Balai-Khera there is a 
long lofty mound lying east and west called Perasua-kol, 
which is said to be the ruins of a temple and other 
edifices that Bali Raja built for his Ahir servant, named 
FParasua, The mound is about 1,400 feet long, and 300 feet 
broad at base, with a height of 35 fect at its loftiest point 
near the eastern end. On this point there are the brick 
foundations of a large temple, 42 feet square, with the 
remains of steps on the east face, and a stone lintel or door 
step, on the west faee. I conclude therefore that the temple 
had two doors,—one to the east and other to the west,—and as 
this is the common arrangement of lingam temples, it 1s 
almost certain that the building must have been dedicated to 
Siva. Towards the west, the mound gradually declines in 
height until it is lost in the fields. Forty feet to the west of 
the temple there are some remains of a thick wall which 
would seem to have formed part of the enclosure of the 
temple, which must have been not less than 150 feet square. 
Five hundred feet further west there are the remains of 
another enclosure, 100 feet square, which most propably once 
surrounded a second temple, but the height of the ruins at 
this point is more than 16 feet above the ground, Although 
the Parasua mound is well known to the people for many 
miles around, yet there are no traditions attached to the 
place save the story of Parasua, the Ahir, which has 
already been noticed. When we consider that ao temple 
24 feet square could not have been less than 34 times its 
base, or 147 feet in height, and that its floor being 55 feet 
above the ground the whole height of the building would 
have been 152 fect, it is strange that no more detailed tradi- 
tions should exist regarding the builders of so magnificent an 
edifice. I am of opinion that the temple must have been 


® Glalwin'’s Translation, I, 6, 
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the work of one of the earlier Bichhal Rajas, but unfortu- 
nately the records of this race are too imperfect to afford any 
clue to the ancient history of the country. 


XXV. BALAI-KHERA. 

Baliya, or Balai Khera, is a large ruined mound about 
1,200 feet square, or nearly one mile in circuit, and not less 
than 20 feet in height at the southern end. The mound is 
situated close to the Muhammadan town of Jahdndbid, which 
is just 6 miles to the westward of Pilibhit. It is covered 
with broken bricks of large size, and from its square form I 
infer that if must once have been fortified, or at least walled 
round. Near the south-east corner there isa very old Banyan 
tree, and the ruins of a brick temple. 'To the west there are 
two tanks and six ruined heaps which are said to be the 
remains of temples. There is nothing now standing that 
can give any clue to the probable age of the town, as the 
bricks are moved to Jahdndbéd as soon as they are discovered. 
But the large size of the bricks is a proof of antiquity which 
is supported by the traditions of the people, who ascribe the 
foundation of Balpur or Baliya to the well known Daitya 
or demon, named Pali, 

XXXVI. EKABAR, OR SHIRGARH. 

The old town, Adbar is situated on a lofty mound, 20 
miles to the north of Bareli, and 26 miles to the west of 
Pilibhit. The ruins consist of a circular mound, 900 feet in 
diameter and 25 feet in height, which is still surrounded by 
a deep ditch from 50 to 100 feet in width. This was the old 
fort of Kdbar in the time of the Hindus, and there are still 
some remains of the°walls of a large oblong building on the 
top of the mound, which the people say was a temple. The 
old city, which surrounded the fort on all sides, is now divided 
into four separate villages, called Kébar, Isldmpur, 
Dongarpur, and Shirgarh, All these are situated on old 
mounds, which are nearly as lofty as the fort mound itself. 
The place is usually called Kdbar by the Hindus, and 
Shirgarh by the Musulmins. It is said to have been taken 
from the Hindu Rajas 550 years ago, or in A. D. 1313, 
during the reign of Ala-ud-din-Khilji.* Falling again into the 
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hands of the Hindus after the death of Firuz Tuchlak, it 
was again captured by Shir Shah, who built the fort of 
Shirgarh to the south of the old fort, for the purpose of 
keeping the townspeople in check. To the south of Shirgarh 
there is a fine tank called Ahaveiis-Tiil, which no doubt be- 
longs to the same period, as Khawis Khan was the name of 
Shir Shah’s most trusted general. That portion of the town 
called Islimpur is said to have been built by Islim Shah, the 
son of Shir Shah, but it was more probably only re-named 
by Khawiis Khas in honour.of his master’s son, during the 
life time of Shir Shah himself. On the north side there is a 
shallow sheet of water called the Ram Sagar, and on the 
north-west there is an old tank called Rani Tal, which is 
attributed to Ketakhi Rimi, the queen of Raja Ben, the 
founder of the dynasty of Bichhal Kajputs. The extreme 
length of the whole mass of ruins from east to west is 3,500 
feet, and the breadth 2,500 feet, the complete circuit being 
?,800 feet, or nearly 2 miles. The long continued Mubam- 
madan occupation of five centuries ‘has most effectually 
swept away all traces of Hinduism; but old coins are occa- 
sionally found, of which a few belong to the later Hindu 
dynasties of the ninth and tenth centuries. From the yer 
size of the place, as well as from its evident antiquity, I 
should have expected that very old Hindu coins would oceca- 
sionally be found; but all my enquiries were fruitless, and 
the only actual traces of Hindu occupation that I could hear 
of were two small stone figures, of which one was a repre- 
sentation of Durgi slaying the Mahesisur, or “ Buffalo- 
Demon,” and the other a broken statue of some god which 


was too much injured to be recognized. 
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Suntec. Pacs. 
Singh Bhawani, Two statues discovered in the village of —~ it 200 
Siri, or Kila Alai. An account of the Fort of — a 207 
Bite of —at Shahpur ... oe ass if, 
— Identification of — with Shahpur supported by facta aes Z10 
Site Ramjis: Temple of — at Soron mh ae sae 266 
Sitakund, <A hot spring at Rajgir called — ded ES eae a7 
Site of Indraprastha ae oe a ai 134 
— of Siri at Shabpur is vie ct afl oT 
—— of a vilara with the tooth of Buddha at Kanoj __,,. sea aug 
Sivake-Tila: “A mound at Klukbundo called — =* 87 
Siwari-ka-Tila. 7 mcund a — to the West of the Hathipadak 
Pillar bi re i 
Skanda Gupta. Inseription relating to — on o pillar at Bihar a7 & 38 
Smith, Major Robert. Repairs o {Kuth Minar entrusted to— © ... | 199 
Someswara originally called Prithvi Raja... iia vis 168 
Son Bhandar Cave, A cave called — at Rajgir 1—5 
Sons of Anang Pal, An account of the — ,., 153 
-——of Kurna Pal. Traditions about the — wee ; 14 
Boron, or Sukara-kshetra. An oceount of the ancient town called —.,., 255 
— originally called Ukula-kshetra ia 266 
Springs (hot) of Rajagriha. An account of the —  __. * a7 
Spring called Patal Ganga near Buralor ~ 2 
Sravasti, ur Salet Mahet. At account of tho eity af ~= t 3340 
—— said to have been built by Rajuh Sravasta =f faa 
—— ([ajoh) said to have built the city of Sravasti ... id, 
Sreuilea hav hetnahe Hesiesal 6 ther Father of Spgs 3h mre 
Sri Mahendra Pala Dora, Inseription uf)— at witty ae 4 
~— Buddha Dasasya, an inscription in the temple culled Tara Devi. 11 
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— Harsha era re on ia My 
Sringgi-Rikhi-kund. A hot spring at Rajgir called — ,,, 75 


enlled Makhdum-kund by the Musalmana 





BSrughana described by Hwon Thaang er: 
=placed by Hwen pane ot a disiance of 66 miles ane 





Thanesar _ 
Statue of Avalokiteswarn at Nalanda sha a ae! | 
— of Tara Bodhisatwa in a vihar af Nalanda : 
— of Dharmma on the Ghosarawa mound Te 
—— of ascetic Buddha at Titarawa ee id oe 
—— of ascetic Buddha at Besarh iis we sal 
— of Matha Kuar at Kasia _ E ape wai 
—— representing Buddha on his death bed in a vihor at Kusino- | 
— of Silenns found at Mathura os 
——of Buddha st Koeambi .., <! | i 
Statues mentioned by Hwen Theang at Nalanda +f va fl 


—— of two elephants and their riders discovored at Shajahanabad 
—— discovered in the village of Singh Bhowani 


Stevenson, J., Reverend, translated nomerons inecri tions sinbat 
in the caves of Western, dia 


Stone found in the temple of Voysowarl Deri at Buddhs Gara 4 
—— pillars at Delhi bearing the edicts of Asoka ae 

Btory of Mrigadava of Saroath by Hwen Theang ys wa | 
—— of Dilu exactly the same as of Rajah Pal! in Rajavali 
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SrpsEuct. 


Stupa containing hair and naileof Buddha at Nalanda 
——= (ruined) of aolid brick at Besarh 








— ealled Rajah Ben-ka-Dvora at Kesariyo Li sh 65 
—— described by Hwen Thaang i ih, 
—— means “a mound of earth” in Amara Kosha ss... vm 69 
‘—— on the Ramabhar Jhil at Kasia ¥ a a | 72 
—— called Dhamek at Sarnath ... st or 107 
—— to the West of Dhamek excavated by Jagat Singh “ps 119 
— An scoount of the — at Sarnath, by Hwen Thaang 117 
—— built by Upagupta at Mathura ip te 233 
——— of Vimala Mittra at Madipor ri are 250 
— called Chhatr at Ahichhatra 267 
—— of Asoka, according to Fa Hian, situated to the West of 
Kangj “a sss ae it 291 
———_—— according to Hwen Thsang,to the South- af 
Kang ... _ ees ened Op os fF eb. 
— in & monastery near Kosamin - =H a11 
Stupas. Hwen Thaang's description of the — at Vaisali Hort G7 
Sudama. .A cave in the Barabar Hills called — : ae d3—45 
BSugatgarh (or house of Snugata), A mound at Kurkihar called — ..,_ 14 
Sugrib Parvat. A mound at Ajudhya called — = AA $23 
———_—_—_——— the site of an ancient monastery - 325 
Sukara-kshetra, or Soron, An acoount of the ancient town alted — | 
————$———_- Ukala-kshetta, or Soron, received the name of — 
Sultanpur, on the Gomati, identified with Kusapur os sas m5 
Suraj-kund, A tank called—atGaya... oF a 3 
or Marttand Pokhar, Tank called — at Bakror ie 14 
1B. 


—___———_ indentified with Buddhe-kund oes aes 











IN DEX. XLII 
SvTaBTECT. Page. 
Suraj-kund A bot spring at Rajgir called — - ral a7 
A tank called — near Anekpor 153 
A tank at Kanoj called — a se] 2m) 
Surya, or Sun. Temple dedicated to — uo! Gayu | d 
T 
Tanda, or Tadwa. An account of the place called — ... =a ais 
identified with To-wai of Fa Hian _ . 1 ub. 
Tank called Sormj-kund at Gaya ... i M; oF a 
—— called Bodhokar Tal st Boddho Gaya A ri 1 
— of the Dragon Muchalinda at Buddha Gaya ra sty id. 
—— called Buddha-kand at Bakror -- ot ave 13 
— called Bodhokar Tal at Punawa «4 ae hee ib. 
—— called Karamor Tal af Punowa is or ree | ib. 
—— of Naga Nalanda at Nalanda ) re oe an 
— called Kargidya Pokbar nt'Walanda — ... ct ate rb 
— of Punwa, Mound Ripert off us iris alain mene 

at Nalanda . e 

— of Rahels. Mound to the East of the — corresponds with tha | 
stupa containing hair and nails of Buddha it Nalanda ‘B. 
— called Balen Tank at Nalanda ay ef ‘i a2 
—— called Gidi Pokhar at Nalanda bie abs oe | ae 
— called Indra Pokhar at Nalanda, * it 
— called Panes Pokhar at Nalanda sis bes oe Le 
—— called Chandokhur Tal to the North of the Ratani Hill bts ht 
— called Markata-hrada to the South of the lion pillar of Bakhra... 62 
— called eae Ben-ka-Dighi at Kesariyn... ens _ 65 
— let Ang Tl othe North West Kuth Minar at Dili... 142 
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Tank called Suraj-kund near Anekpus ij are aw 152 
— called Kunda Tal at Madawar rr - os 249 
—— called Pirwali Tal at Madawar na a i ib, 
— of Dron Sagar at Kashipur a ‘ie eT 
— of Naga, or serpent, at Sankisa 7 ot wee 278 
— called Kandaiya Tal ot Sankisa san + we 274 
—— ¢alled Suraj-kond ot Kanoj _ wai = 290 
Tara Devi, A ruined temple called — at Buddha Gnya.,, ll 
—— Bodhisstwa. A statue of — in a vihar at Nalanda seh 34 
Taylor, Meadows, discovered certain m ysterious cromlechs, cairns, and 
Sy thet ueesies ce Beste WOE cde eee se 

Tomple of Vishunpad at Gaya ... ‘iis sa ae 3 

of Gadadhar at Gaya... it ond eae i, 
—— of Gayeswari Devi ot Gaya ie eon i id, 
—— dedicated to Surya, or Sun, at Gaya ... vi _ a 
—— delicated to Sakti on the Brahmjuin Hill at Gaya aie id, 
—— containing a lingam called Pata!oswara Mahadeva at Gaya ... ib, 
—— erected by Ahalya Bai on the Pretsila Hill ot Gaya | 4 
—— supposed to have been built by Amara Sinha at Buddha Gaya 6 
<a of Nearer Devi at Boddha Gaya, contains « circular 
— called Tora Devi at Buddha Gaya... ca pul Il 
— of Triloknath at Ponawa aut sam +e 13 
— called Narting on a mound at Ponawa — | _ ld 
—— dedicated to Bhageswari Devi at Kurkibar 43 16 
> called Meviar Math at Exjeir e as 26 

_ i ona spot where Buddha had dwelt for 
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Temple built by Baoladitya at Nalanda bia ai eva | 

















containing a statue of Buddha in the Barabar Hills in 
— olose to the ena Pillar of Dilli asepaeet to oe ai built by | 
Anang Pal ,. ove 
—— of Kesava Deva at Mathura said to bare been a down by 
Aurangzib ,, 
of Sita Ramji at Soron ... Hy Hi an 
at Prayaga described by Hwen Thaang 
—— bearing an inscription at Dewal __.., _ | 
Temples reckoned by Hwen Thaang at five in Mathora ,.. rr 
-(Brahmanical) at Ahichhatra cn it ey 
on the mound of refed Jahaniya in the 
Thomas, Edward, noted for his History of India, illustrative of ite 
coins, inseriptions, and other monuments aa io 
A list of his writings as follows : ees 
Coins of the Hindu Kings of Cabul. 
Coins of the Kings of Ghazni. 
Coins of the Sah Kings of Saurashtra. 
On the epoch of the Gupta Dynasty. 
On the coins of the Gupta Dynasty. 
Oo ancient Indian Numerals. 
On Prinsep's Indian Antiquities. 


Supplementary Nutice of the coins of the Kings of Ghazni. 
On ancient Indian Weights. 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi. 


Titarawa. An account of the village of — ... A a 


Pace. 


41 


153 
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Tiles discoverel in the ruins near Sarnath .., uot 








Tomar Dynasty of Dilli. Lists of the — ... ote 

Close of the — aes 
Tomarghar between Dholpur and Gwalior ... wes 
Tomb (Christian) found at Bihar La 


— of the Emperor Altamsh. An account of the — ... 
— of Tughlak Shah re a 





- 3 and his Queen inside the Mausoleum 
— of Humayon described A. ae ‘ue 
— of Jahanara Begum val ors 


— of Zibun-nissa, the daughter of Aurangzib 
To-wai of Fa Hian identified with Tanda, or Tadwa 











Tower called Jarasandha-ka-baithak at Giryek she 
—— called Dhamek at Sarnath ec ain 
visited by Fa Hian __.. aa 

Traditions as to the name of Dilli an 

as to Dilli ... _ to ane 
———— regarding the sons of Karnar Pal .., ms 
——+ regarding Ruko-nddin 
——— regarding Nizam-oddin Auliya 

as to the name of Prayaga “ae one 
mp” 2, sana apne Bom 
“ Treo and Serpent Worship"—a work by J. Fergusson... 
Triloknath, The temple of — at Punawa ... Ss 
Tughlakabad. Fort of — described a+ oi 


Tughlak Shah. An account of the tomb of — "3 
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148 
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156 
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213—215 
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U 
Udal, a Bonefar bLero sien eal ba 
Udayana. Date of — 
—— Story of — in Meghe-duta ae alt ais 
Utain. The old fort of — to the East of Kashipur tee at 
represents the ancient city of Govisana fee 


Ukula-kshetrr, the original name of abies received the name af 
Su kara-kehetra. sia 4 


Upagapta. A stupa said to have been built by — at Mathura 

Urns discovered by Jagat Singh at Sarnathin 1714... = 
Citanapada, King of Brahmavarta, or Bharatkhord 

eon of Maun Swayambluva _... oe 

Uttara Kosala. The Northern part of Ajudbyn called — 

Ganda, a District of — to the South of the Rapti. ... 
Kosala, a Disisiot of tothe Northof the Repti...:.} 











Vv 
Vachs Deva. The father of — identified with Karner Pal ns 
Vadathi-ka-kubha. A eave in the Nagarjuni Hills called — 
Vageswari Devi, Temple af — at Buddha Gaya sks 
Vairatkhera, Darikhur, a village on the top of a mound called — ,.. 


¥ a is mistaken foie Nadine; oe Bela, the name.of the 
scandal tite ot the | Hindus eon 


Vaisali, supposed to be the ancient name of Besarh sash ets) | 

—— An account of the stupas ot — sas as ef 

— the scene of the second Buddhist synod =. 

—— Buddha announced his Nirvana at — jars 

Vajra Varahi, A broken stutue of the thiree-hendied goddess called — 
at Punawa ls. oan “ 







Vajrasan, or the diamond throne of Bwidha, at Buddha Gaye 44 | 
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SuURIECT. | Pace. 
Vapiyn-ka-kubha. A cave in the Nagarjoni Hills called — = £0 
Vagzala's inscription. Date of — on the Firuz Shah's Pillar | 155 
Vasala Deva captured Dilli us nit vis ay if, 
aoe si aimee, = ~ ici as a King = 7 
Vasubandhu. Madipur, the scene of Sangha’, s death when 
overcome by — ,,. S51) 
Vatsa-pattana, another name for Koapmbi  ... a LP ke 
Vena Chakervariti, identified with Rajah Ben veo ri ‘ 65 
The story of — is ‘gag ib, 
(Rajah). The foundation of Atranji 3 Khera attri | i 
Vihar at Buddha Gaya described by Hwen Thaang  .., on 3 
— Anaccount ofa—at Nalanda av given by Hwen Thaane a1 
—— built by Baladitya ot Nalanda ia = hi 34 
__.. containing a copper statue of Tata Bodhisatwa t ib, 
—— at Kusinagara containing a statue of Buddha .., oo | 81 & 83 
Vihara with the tooth of Buddha to the South of the town of Kangj 292 
—— 900 feet in height on a mound in Bhatpuri Mahballa of 
Vikramaditya. Defeat of Sakas attributed to— «©, 130 
erm ... ate oes ut tb. 
eee — being a contemporary of Harsha Vardhana 1h 281 
Vimala Mittra. Stupaof —at Madipur ... ka 250 
Legend relating to — ‘oe 5 ib, 
Vinayak Tila A mound at Mathura called — 234 
Vipsla (mount), supposed to bo identical with Wepullo of Pali annals | 93 
Virasana, the name given to Piloshanna by M. Julien .., =) 268 
Visakha identified with Sha-chi .., = of me 918 
| ub, 


——— identified with Saketa, or Ajudhya ae 
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Visakhn. The etory of =a nae nad PTE oee 
Vishnupad. Temple of — at Gaya “i oe 
{ utture's Cave, A cave at Giryek described by Hwen Theang os — 


Ww 
Webharo Mountain supposed to be identical with Mount Baibhor at 
Rajgir hae ris hae Te ee 
Well at Nalunda mentioned by Hwen Thang _ 


Wepullo supposed to bu identical with Mount Vipula at Rajgir 


Wilford, Francis, distinguished himeelf by his essay on the Compars- 
tive Geography of Tndlia Prd not sea 


Wilkins, Charles, translated several inscriptions one 
Wilson, Horace Hayman. A short account of his literary career... 





Wilson's “ Ariana Antiqua” oe wa rv 
oy | Hindu Theatre” ama one ede PEs 
¥ 
Yojana considered by Hwon Thaang as 40 Chinese li ,., .. 
Yudhisthira, Pats demanded from Duryodhun by — .., Me 
——— celebrated the Hom at Nagambhot Ghit ,,, ass 
Fs 
Pata Masjid. An account of the <7 Bh abi ohh 

Pibun-nisea. The tomb of — outside the city of Dolhi oo Pre 
Zinat Mnajid. An account of the — aan Per Pte 
commonly called Kunori Masjid Per =< 
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